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Art. 1—CHATHAM, NORTH, AND AMERICA. 


1. Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. By Basil 
Williams. Two vols. London: Longmans, 1913. 

2. Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. By P. C. Yorke. 
Three vols. Cambridge: Univ. Press, 1913. 

3. Lord North. By Reginald Lucas. Two vols. London: 
Humphreys, 1913. 


THE three works before us represent a noticeable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the fifth and sixth decades of 
18th-century politics, though they differ as greatly in 
treatment as in subject. The biographer of Hardwicke 
seems to hold the great man in almost as much reverence 
as his own family did, and his view of the 18th century is 
that ‘ whatever was, was right.’ The picture of Hardwicke 
as a benign symbol of justice seems overdrawn. Great 
Judge as he was, Hardwicke was not as flawless as he 
appears in this study. Even his present biographer 
admits that he connived at the suppression of evidence 
favourable to Byng, when the Admiralty correspondence 
was published. Again his struggle with juries and his 
resolute efforts to confine their powers within narrow 
limits seem hardly to have been in the real interests 
of the law at that stage of its development. The fact 
seems to be that Hardwicke’s great technical knowledge 
sometimes actually retarded the development of the 
law, while his party bias and connexion with politics 
sometimes injured and deflected the serenity of his 
judgment. To say this is not to detract from the great 
services Hardwicke rendered, but to make the qualifica- 
tion needed after the continuous flow of praise from 
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Mr Yorke. For the rest, the biographer has collected a 
great deal of material and industriously ransacked the 
vast collection of Hardwicke MSS at the British Museum. 
It seems, however, a pity that he should republish much 
of what has already been printed elsewhere. To take 
examples—the descriptions of Frederick the Great by 
Joseph Yorke (iii, 209-213) have already been published 
by M. Waddington; the Newcastle and Hardwicke 
minutes of the Cabinet of October 1761 (iii, 278-9), were 
printed in the ‘English Historical Review’ of January 
and April 1906; some of Hardwicke’s famous conversa- 
tions with the King have been printed in Harris’ ‘ Hard- 
wicke’ and elsewhere. In none of these instances is the 
fact of previous publication mentioned; yet, if each 
historian is to discover his own material without reference 
to others, there can be no real advance in the subject. 
This serious omission should not, however, detract from 
the value of the original materials now first published. 
More interesting and more important, not only in 
choice of subject, but as a criticism of sources and as an 
ordered pageant of political biography, is Mr Basil 
Williams’ study of the Great Commoner. No other study 
of Chatham has ever displayed the same knowledge, 
grasp of materials, judgment and achievement. Mr 
Williams seems master of almost all the MS. sources 
now known; and, until extensive new materials are 
discovered, his work can hardly be superseded. His 
pictures of Pitt as the friend of Ireland and the enemy 
of his colleagues, as at once the ardent champion of 
Habeas Corpus and the issuer of general warrants, as 
the advocate of pastoral simplicity with servants in 
silver-lace thronging his terraces and gardeners laying 
out his grounds by torchlight, come as a revelation even 
to the closest student of Pitt. Long reflection and the 
closest intimacy with the period, as well as unrivalled 
firsthand knowledge, have made this biography possible; 
and it seems likely to remain final for the present 
generation. In one direction only does it seem that a 
closer examination would have yielded more results, 
that is in a more detailed tracing of Chatham’s relation 
to the American Revolution, a gap which this article is 
partially designed to fill. 
Mr Lucas’ volumes on North skirt the perilous 
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borderland between high narrative and pleasant prattle, 
between history proper and history improper. On the 
whole he lands on the right side of the debatable ground, 
but his work is somewhat flimsy in structure and narra- 
tion. It is based on a few manuscripts, and much study 
of contemporary memoirs and the publications of the 
Historical MSS Commission. But there is a good deal 
of repetition in the narrative, and a good deal of triviality 
in the substance. The judgment is sound, though not 
always deep; and the general result seems to be a 
genial condemnation of North, whose errors are not 
glossed over and whose weaknesses are not concealed. 

The historical value, then, of these three 18th-century 
studies is considerable. They illustrate, from different 
points of view, the public life of Great Britain during a 
very important period, first of success and expansion, 
then of failure and contraction. But the chief interest, 
at least of those which deal with North and Chatham, 
is the light they throw upon the American question ; 
and before this can be understood the principles of the 
English parties must be made clear. 


It may well be asked, how far was Lord North a 
representative of Toryism or how far could a Tory of 
his time be representative ? Even at its worst, Whiggism 
in the 18th century stood always for something more 
than the chase of the sinecure and the pursuit of the 
pension. It had its Bible in Locke, the defence of revolu- 
tion for its creed, and the wickedness of kings for its 
Commination Service. This philosophy of revolution 
bound together the scattered strands of Whig policy, 
as by a crimson thread, and made it indestructible. 
Whiggism contained within itself elements both of 
liberty and authority ; and the arguments for the over- 
throw of kings or for the defence of private property 
could be used equally to justify American rebels or to 
exterminate Irish revolutionists. There was in that 
creed a smouldering fire, which warmed even the hearts 
of triflers like Horace Walpole, and burst into tem- 
pestuous flame in men like Burke or Fox. Toryism had 
no such kindling enthusiasm, for its original doctrine 
of the Divine monarchical right was hopelessly dead. 
Bolingbroke, who had served the last monarch who 
x2 
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believed in it, himself had slain it, but had demonstrated 
in the ablest of his writings that, while a king must cease 
to be a God, he need not cease to be a patriot. Parlia- 
mentary parties had abused the powers they had taken 
from the King, and their corruption could only be 
checked by the strong-handed personal ruler, indifferent 
to the spoils of office, but alive to the wishes of the 
nation. Bolingbroke sees a new national ruler, like 
Elizabeth, extending his sway ‘as far as the waters roll 
and winds can waft them. George III and Bute in- 
augurated this new era of ‘patriotic kingship, which 
was to end in the loss of the largest part of the British 
Empire, by letting loose a torrent of corruption which 
far excelled in volume the streams that Walpole and even 
Newcastle had poured forth. The decade between 1760 
and 1770, when North finally came into power, was as 
politically corrupt as it was legislatively barren. The 
conclusion of a peace in 1763, on terms which the Great 
Commoner denounced, was indeed a measure which a 
young king, who boasted of being a Briton, might 
believe to be in the interests of a suffering people. But 
the tyrannical attacks upon Wilkes, the shifts and the 
wiles, the intrigues, the betrayals, by which George III 
sought to make the royal power personal and effective, 
seemed conceived in no popular interest. 

The great monarchs of this age stood for large legisla- 
tive programmes or policies of reform or alleviations of 
existing conditions; but George III stood for none of 
these. While Frederick, Catherine and Joseph promoted 
the emancipation of serfs, the abolition of torture, the 
establishment of religious toleration, their subjects 
acquiesced in despotisms which were progressive, and in 
despots whose personal abilities were dazzling. But 
George, with no striking qualities except those of vigour, 
chastity and obstinacy, demanded an effective personal 
monarchy without a popular reforming policy in a State 
which had always accomplished its reforms through a 
Parliament. That was why the Patriot King had not 
won widespread support. Under him, kingly government 
meant the rule of a not too distinguished personality, 
who had repudiated Divine Right but had proscribed 
political opponents with unexampled severity, and had 
trafficked in places like a broker. Bute, the representative 
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of royal power, had earned such hatred that he could not 

move from his door without a bodyguard of boxers; 
at the famous Guildhall banquet of 1761 the young king 
himself passed almost unnoticed in the procession, while 
the mob hugged the footmen and kissed the horses of 
Pitt’s coach. 

A decade later things seemed much the same. Popular 
enthusiasm rejoiced in the venom of Wilkes and the 
vitriol of Junius, because they seemed the only effective 
protest against the strong-willed young ruler who had 
put Parliament and Cabinet beneath his feet, and had 
brought to nought the independence of Grenville, the 
pride of Rockingham, the majesty of Chatham. When 
in 1770 Lord North became Premier, his name and his 
character were a visible sign that the Sovereign was king 
indeed. ‘ Point of Honour and precedence were no more 
to be regarded in Parliamentary decorum than in a 
Turkish army. It was to be avowed, as a constitutional 
maxim, that the King might appoint one of his footmen, 
or one of your footmen, for Minister!’ So wrote the 
author of the ‘Present Discontents’; and even those 
who despised Wilkes and hated Junius were ready to 
listen to Burke. 

Though an avowedly servile Premier, Lord North 
retained office and power for a dozen years, in the teeth 
of a formidable parliamentary opposition headed by the 
terrible Chatham himself in the Lords and by Fox and 
Burke in the Commons, The fact is interesting, and the 
cause lies deeper than royal influence and parliamentary 
corruption, explanations which satisfied the Whigs but 
must not deceive the historian. No 18th-century govern- 
ment lasted long without popular support ; the mob had 
caused the withdrawal of bills and the fall or elevation 
of ministers, in 1720, 1733, 1754, 1756. In 1768-9 popular 
hostility had most seriously injured the last Government, 
and seemed about to bring this one to its fall. If that 
fall was averted, it was because Lord North was able to 
endow Toryism with some intellectual meaning, and to 
make clear that George stood not only for himself but 
for the nation. Toryism became a philosophy and George 
a national ruler directly his sway was challenged not by 
party-opponents in England but by rude farmers, Puritan 
preachers, and democratic smugglers across the water. 
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In the years after 1770 this menace became real ; and it 
seemed to the majority of the nation that colonial inde- 
pendence meant national disgrace to England. Hence 
Toryism prospered, and the ‘ King’s friends’ ceased to be 
the nation’s enemies. 

North was by no means ill-fitted for his task. He 
had, as Gibbon said, ‘incomparable felicity of temper,’ a 
good business knowledge of finance, great readiness and 
wit. Perhaps the most shameless trafficker in parlia- 
mentary places, loans, lotteries and bribes that the 18th 
century knew, he was none the less personally disin- 
terested. He knew better even than Walpole how to 
‘smile without art and win without a bribe’; and the 
independent members often followed the easy genial 
Premier where they might have deserted the cold 
Grenville or the haughty Pitt. His most serious defect 
was a weakness of moral fibre, which seems to have been 
due to constitutional indolence. His refusal to answer 
letters and his neglect to control subordinates were 
responsible both for misunderstanding and disaster. He 
was not deficient in homely common-sense, but he lacked 
driving power and energy, and was unable to inspire his 
ministers or his parliamentary following with zeal and 
enthusiasm in defeat. ‘With him not to be defeated 
was a kind of victory.’ The King’s letters to Lord North 
during the dark days of the war show high courage 
and inflexible purpose; North’s explanations to the 
Commons are often disingenuous or half-hearted. He 
lied about the danger from France at the end of 1777; 
he lied about the state of the Navy both in peace and in 
war ;* he talked in the Commons sometimes of concilia- 
tion and sometimes of despair ; he met Fox’s assault one 
night in 1779 with a burst of tears. But, if he could not 
inspire or control, he could certainly debate; and the 
Whig phalanx was often repelled by his imperturbable 
good-humour, his subtle innuendoes, his merciless analysis, 
his calm repetition of commonplaces. He could always 
bring home to his audience the reality of the dangers and 
disgraces which threatened England, and convince them 
that a steady support of the pilot might enable the ship 
to weather the storm. His debating skill concealed his 





* Lucas, i, 70; ii, 28, 49, 77-80. 
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real faults; the energy of the King mitigated some of 
his worst errors; and thus for long the nation thought 
that he and his sovereign fought for the national honour. 
In this belief popular opinion swung round after 1770 
and supported the Government for half-a-dozen years. 
It was only when difficulty and danger rose high and 
when France and Spain threatened to intervene that 
the nation began to think that peace with the Colonies 
was better than war with the world. 

During this period the whole Whig philosophy under- 
went a great change; and the cautious conservative 
qualified revolutionism of Locke was extended into a 
general system by the hot imagination of Burke, 
quickened by the revolutionary fervour which blazed in 
New England. How vast was the revolution accomplished 
may be seen from the doctrines of Hardwicke, whose 
active political life began in the thirties and ended in the 
early sixties before the American movement had seemed 
dangerous. He was therefore nurtured on the purest 
milk of Whig philosophy ; and in his whole policy a mild 
unaffected conservatism of fact alternates amusingly 
with a revolutionary fervour of theory. Thus he de- 
clared the revolutionary settlement and the Hanoverian 
crown to rest upon the consent of the people, but wrote 
contemptuously of ‘that great reasoner the mob.’* He 
did not shrink from instructing the King in his duties 
as a constitutional sovereign, and even from suggest- 
ing some improvement in the royal manners. When 
George IT retorted, ‘I was foreed—I was threatened. .. . 
Ministers are the King in this country,’ the Chancellor 
took up the charge with moderation and firmness, and 
repeated the counsel that Ministers must receive undivided 
royal confidence and that government could not go on 
without Parliamentary support. On another occasion we 
find him declaiming vigorously against Argyll’s proposal 
to place the army under military control. ‘Howsoon... 
might such outrages be expected from an army formed 
after the model of the noble Duke, released from the 
common obligations of society, disunited from the bulk 
of the nation, directed solely by their own officers.’ f 
There is a real ring of fervour here, as of the true Whig 





t Ib. i, 198-9, 





* Yorke, iii, 34. 
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who hated militarism and loved the Common Law. He 
concluded his speech with a note of unconscious humour, 
warning the peers against doctrinaire theories. What, 
however, could be a more doctrinaire theory than that 
liberty was threatened by military efficiency and that the 
increase of the army would destroy the country, a theory 
proclaimed when armed Highlanders reached Derby and 
French troops were concentrated within twenty miles of 
the coast of Kent? 

Though Hardwicke was a rebuker of kings, and 
denounced the active political interference of either 
army or people, he was a sturdy upholder of authority. 
In orthodox religion and the Church he seems genuinely 
to have believed, and in this respect differed from most 
of his educated contemporaries, like Bolingbroke, Chester- 
field, Walpole or Granville. Religion was ‘that great 
basis of civil government and liberty,’ and government 
was ‘no more than public order which is morality, 
Morality was promulgated by the Church, and morality 
produced order. The clergy formed, as it were, a 
spiritual police for securing public tranquillity ; and God 
was a Divine Lord Chancellor who administered a sub- 
limated Common Law. To a man with a great legal 
intellect the doctrines of rewards and punishments thus 
implied had a real meaning and direct connexion with 
public life. In this view the Law of England and the 
Law of Sinai, Magna Carta and the New Testament, 
differed rather in degree than in kind, and aided one 
another in securing the happiness of mankind in this 
world and in the next. 

Hardwicke’s eulogies on the Constitution and the 
Law, delivered to Grand Juries and to Peers, show a 
feeling of mundane reverence. Thus: 


‘*tis the great advantage and happiness of us of this Nation 
to live under a Government the best constituted of any in the 
world—administered over us and secured to us by the best 
body of Laws that human wisdom can frame.’ . .. ‘’Tis the 
particular excellence of these Laws that they have not been 
made by the arbitrary will of one man, nor by the human 
ambition and private designs of a few, who have had the 
fortune to obtain power over their countrymen. But they 
are Laws established by the tacit concurrence of the whole 
Nation, who have experienced such usages to be just and good, 
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or else compiled by the joint deliberation and consent of the 
representative body of the people in full and free Parlia- 
ment,’ * 


One thinks of cruel laws against sheep-stealers and 
pickpockets, and of debtors’ prisons, and wonders if these 
were shown to be just and good by experience and the 
‘watchful care of our ancestors over the lives and 
liberties of Englishmen,’ or were decided on by ‘the full 
and free Parliament,’ half of which the Chancellor knew 
that his friend Newcastle bribed. Yet there seems no 
conscious hypocrisy; corruption cannot be altogether 
avoided under so blessed a government. Some fermenta- 
tion is inevitable in the Constitution, but it is the rarest 
of wines, mellowed in the cask by ages, and superior to 
every other vintage in the world. 

As a constitutional authority Hardwicke is Walpole 
intellectualised ; and quieta non movere is the maxim by 
which he stands. His attitude towards the Colonies 
embodies that homely wisdom and is thus far apart 
from the violent assertiveness of the mother-country 
in the days of George III. So far back as 1724, Hard- 
wicke, then Sir Philip Yorke, as Attorney-General, was 
asked by the Government his opinion as to the taxing 
of Jamaica. His answer was: 


‘That will depend upon the question whether Jamaica is now 
to be considered merely as a colony of British subjects, or as 
a conquered country. If as a colony of English subjects, 
we apprehend they cannot be taxed but by the Parliament of 
Great Britain or by and with the consent of some representa- 
tive body of the people of the Island, properly assembled by 
the authority of the Crown.’ t 


The legal principle that Parliament is legislatively 
supreme over the Colonies is here clearly enunciated. 
It was practically applied in 1735, when the Jamaican 
Assembly was forced to pass a measure by the threat 
that the British Parliament would otherwise intervene. 
The principle was confirmed by the calm judgment of 
Mansfield in 1744, and asserted in its most defined form 
by Blackstone in his famous Commentaries in 1765. 


* Yorke, i, 144. t Ib. i, 89. 
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was formulated by Hardwicke so early as 1724. Traces 
of it may be found in earlier writers and pamphlets, but 
Hardwicke’s opinion is a precise and definite one and 
one which, so far as the law went, was adopted by the 
Government from that time onwards. But, though Hard- 
wicke defined the theory, he used every effort to avoid 
its being put into practice in a way which might 
challenge or offend the colonists. On a good many 
occasions his influence, both as politician and lawyer, 
was used to avert the serious practical consequences 
of a too pedantic insistence on the letter of the 
law. He did his best to avoid making the question 
of the Established Church a source of irritation to 
colonists, and eased and rounded off the hard corners 
of the law for their benefit. One anecdote related of 
him is that Pelham had a thought of taxing the Colonies, 
but, after seeing Newcastle and Hardwicke, told his 
secretary, ‘ We have talked it over and it will not do.’* 
We know of other instances in which the shrewd 
Walpole and the timid Newcastle declined to entertain 
similar projects. The same large caution and refusal to 
apply stiff theory to mobile facts characterises alike the 
great jobber, the great Chancellor, and the great Premier 
of the early 18th century. 

The Seven Years’ War taught English statesmen that 
the relation to the Colonies could not be adjusted 
simply by easy good nature or ‘salutary neglect.’ The 
course of the war proved the need either of some closer 
union among the Colonies or of greater control by the 
mother-country. The refusal of some colonial assemblies 
to vote military supplies and the quarrels between 
British and colonial soldiers were such that even Pitt 
could not always assuage them. The opinion grew 
among all parties and was vigorously expressed by 
Joseph Yorke (Hardwicke’s son) to Hardwicke, that ‘ The 
policy of the Colonies, unless altered by the Legislative 
Power in England, will sooner or later quite undo us. 
Everybody of common sense is agreed upon this head.’ t 


* Yorke, ii, 9, note. 
+ Brit. Mus. Add. MSS 35, 357, Jan. 17, 1758. 





It is, therefore, in one sense unquestionably true that 
the extreme doctrine of the supremacy of Parliament 
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In a letter which crossed this Hardwicke wrote, ‘In the 
Plantations themselves such a war is a market. They get 
money from the mother-country ; they get money at home 
and that from both sides’ (Jan. 5, 1758). In peace-time 
the Home Government, colonial governors and customs 
officers had all connived at American smuggling to 
Spanish and French West Indies. But in war-time it was 
impossible for the Home Government to wink ata practice 
which paid the smugglers very well and enabled the 
French and Spanish islands to be stocked with provisions 
whilst the British army starved for lack of them. Pitt 
himself appears to have been asked to consider colonial 
taxation, but he refused to ‘burn his fingers with a 
Stamp Act.’ Yet, on August 5, 1760, he issued a circular 
to colonial governors, in which he forbade in the sternest 
manner any such smuggling in future, and empowered 
them to ‘take every step authorised by law to bring 
all such offenders to the most exemplary and condign 
punishment.’ It is one of the most singular ironies of 
his day that the first practical measure which led to the 
American War of Independence was taken by the man 
who was to ‘rejoice that America had resisted.’ It is 
even more ironical that Americans were raising statues 
to Pitt for defending their liberties, at the same time 
as they were tarring and feathering the customs 
officials who were carrying out his original commands. 
From 1761 onwards the Home Government seems to 
have had a definite and coherent theory of empire which 
had for its main purposes the effective collection of 
Imperial customs and the increased control of the 
mother-country. The first stage is marked by the Pitt 
circular of 1760; another was reached under Grenville 
in 1764 when the Sugar Act was re-enacted, and made 
more effective by reducing the rates on foreign sugar 
and therefore the tendency to smuggle. The Imperial 
Customs Service in America was reorganised, and 
colonial manufactures were further restricted. The 
system was completed by the Stamp Act, which taxed 
the Colonies by imposing stamp duties on legal documents 
of every kind. Had this scheme been carried through, 
the gain to the Imperial Exchequer would have been 
large, and the gain to the Imperial prestige yet larger. 
The full policy was as yet a little too advanced for 
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public opinion. A reaction was provoked; Grenville 
fell; and the Whig ministry of Rockingham, with his 
famous Irish secretary ‘Mr Bourke,’ came into office, 
Under the influence of British and American merchants 
and of Pitt the Stamp Act was repealed, but a Declaratory 
Act, asserting the abstract legal right of Parliament to 
tax the Colonies, was passed. By 1766 the doctrines of 
the English parties were definitely outlined. Both parties 
had declared for the legal supremacy of Parliament; 
Whiggism was for taxation in theory but against it in 
practice ; Toryism had been galvanised into a philosophy 
by the American resistance. Perhaps Grenville himself 
attached no very great importance to the taxing project 
as such; certainly neither North nor King George did in 
after years. But they thought that Parliament should 
not yield to colonial clamour or withdraw from a position 
which it had once taken, up. They were fully aware of 
the dangerous unrest stirred up in the Colonies by the 
scheme of an effective Imperial Customs Service, but 
they wished to insist upon taxation, because taxation 
meant that England had the Colonies in hand. When 
the Tory element became uppermost again in 1767, the 
project of the taxing was revived by Townshend and 
carried by a majority of one in the Cabinet. The new 
duties now imposed in the Colonies on paper, painters’ 
colours, glass and tea were significantly connected with 
an Act for reorganising and making still more efficient 
the American Customs Service. One of the first acts of 
North, when he came into power in 1770, was to repeal 
these obnoxious duties. He retained only that upon tea, J 
which served to emphasise the supremacy of Parliament. 
Yet he did nothing whatever to relax the severity of the 
Customs administration ; and there is a growing school 
of thought which attributes the colonial revolt less to the 
levying of customs duties than to the manner of collect- 
ing them. On these assumptions the struggle must be 
viewed not as a dramatic defiance of a tyrannical Parlia- 
ment but as a refusal, on the part of the Colonies, to 
permit the enforcement of measures which were held to 
interfere with their internal liberties. The colonists 
were not horrified that the British Parliament should 
impose duties; they were horrified that it should devise 
machinery to collect them. That was to forbid to the 
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| his § colonist the freeborn right to make false returns to an 
ffice, § Imperial official; and it became not only a freeborn right 
ants | but a sacred duty to resist a customs officer when he 
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rights, empire and liberty were inextricably intermingled 
and confused in colonial minds. 

In 1770, however, the British nation as a whole 
refused to see the danger of irritating the prejudices or 
affecting the pockets of colonials and grew steadily more 
indignant at their behaviour. The ordinary man saw 
that a great war had been fought at enormous ex- 
pense, which had released the Colonies from the French 
danger for ever. The British Government only asked 
that the Colonies should provide for their own defence 
against Indians in the future. Perhaps the Stamp Act or 
the Townshend duties had been irritating, but these had 
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hen now been repealed or greatly modified. The tea duty 
the | remained, and it represented only the principle of taxation 





and of Parliamentary supremacy. Here England must 
stand firm or the Colonies would be lost. The popular 
view was stated by North in a way that everybody could 
understand : 










‘If both lenient measures and force have hitherto failed 
of the desired effects, is administration to be blamed? The 
contest which at first might easily have been ended is now 
grown serious. It is now no less than sovereignty on one side 
and independence on the other. Will any minister dare to 
give up the sovereignty of this country over her Colonies? 
Or will any minister venture to declare open war but upon the 
last extremity to maintain that sovereignty ?’ * 










This broad and simple policy of maintaining the 
legislative supremacy of Parliament to the last was the 
motive which allowed the North Ministry to appeal with 
success to popular support until 1778, and even enabled it 
to prolong the ministerial agony for three years longer. 
The Patriot King stood at last. for the nation and its 
honour, and the Patriot Premier stood beside him. 

















* House of Commons, January, 1770. Lucas, i, 72-3. 
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Neither Burke nor Fox seems, at any time, to have 
had a real coherent plan which would have reconciled 
empire and liberty. If there was any such scheme, it 
was known to Chatham and to him alone. Chatham was 
perhaps the only English statesman who had really 
studied the colonists at first hand, not only in books, 
despatches, commerce, resources, geography, but in the 
persons of their most illustrious men. He had a pro- 
found belief in the value of political liberty, was an 
ardent admirer of Locke, and possessed instinctive under- 
standing and sympathy with the turbulent colonial 
assemblies. He asserted that they held fast to the 
doctrines of Sidney and Russell; but in fact they had 
developed a more practical liberty in the freer air of the 
New World. None the less Chatham’s sympathy with 
their manly rough independence carried him far. He 
alone of English statesmen had seen how to appeal to them 
during the French War and to make their assistance 
depend not on harsh admonition but on generous appeal 
to their loyalty. Colonial assemblies had hastened to 
vote supplies when Pitt had removed that inferiority of 
status which had galled colonial officers as compared 
with regulars; and Amherst, Pitt’s protegé, had been 
most judicious and successful in his handling of colonial 
military problems. None the less, political liberty did not 
mean economic liberty ; and Pitt’s circular had started 
the Imperial campaign against American smugglers. He 
seems to have held strongly that the Imperial control of 
trade should be made effective. He wished thoroughly to 
restrict colonial manufactures, but he also urged that the 
Navigation Acts should be reformed. Thus his economic 
policy could hardly have settled the commercial disputes 
at issue, though it might have immediately relieved some 
of the minor and more irritating colonial grievances. 

On the economic side, then, Chatham’s policy was 
exposed to considerable dangers, even though he excelled 
all other men in broad imaginative sympathy for colonial 
ideals. He loved them as children, he pitied them as 
‘long injured, long forgotten, long neglected,’ he wished 
to hold them fast by links of loyalty and love. England 
and they were indissolubly united. ‘I consider the fate 
of Old England as being at stake no less than that of 
the New’ (March 20, 1774). ‘The Colonies are tou great 
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an object to be embraced save in the arms of affection.’ 
This is a nobler ideal of Imperial unity than any other 
that has ever been devised. 

Chatham did not indeed altogether understand the 
colonists. Virginian slave-owners were not Hampdens; 
Massachusetts smugglers were not Vanes; and the 
Americans were not often ‘Whigs in principle, any 
more than jthey were always ‘heroes in conduct.’ But 
he really did understand that threats, intimidation, 
violence and force were extremely dangerous expedients 
to use against men inured to freedom by their training, 
their isolation, their tradition. It was all the more 
dangerous when Monarchy and the Court seemed to be 
increasing their hold upon England, and when the 
Premier was bribing the people’s representatives with 
the people’s money. ‘England at this day (he wrote) is 
no more like to old England, or England forty years 
ago, than the Monsignori of modern Rome are like to 
the Decii, the Gracchi or the Catos.’* ‘It is plain that 
Maryland cannot wear chains’; and ‘ England is no more’ 
if the Colonies resist us.t| Chatham had the high-minded 
man’s intense and burning hatred of that corruption 
which was so rife in the British Parliament and which 
the easy legal conscience of Hardwicke condoned. When 
a majority in the Commons was venal it was a mockery 
to say with Mansfield that the Colonies had ‘a virtual 
representation’ there. Chatham knew that the repre- 
sentative assemblies of the Colonies were based on 
uniform franchises and possessed relatively pure and 
popular representations. He understood that a colonist 
would regard it as the hollowest and shamefullest of 
mockeries to assume that he was represented in an 
Assembly in which many of the seats were for sale in 
the market-place. The fury of Chatham’s assault on the 
‘rotten parts of the constitution,’ and his rejoicings when 
turbulent city meetings sent petitions to the King, find 
their counterpart and explanation in the hatred of 
Americans for the Imperial Parliament and in the noisy 
threats which came from the assemblies of Virginia and 
Massachusetts. Chatham had not altogether the same 





* January 23, 1771. Chatham Correspondence, iv, 83. 
+ August 28, 1774. Ib. iv, 360, 361. 
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political ideas as the Americans, but like them he had 
a political and not a legal mind, and he saw that it was 
useless for England to be technically in the right, if ‘the 
bloated spiders of corruption’ wove the web of her 
policy round America. 

The Great Commoner’s ideas were unique and, to a 
large extent, misunderstood by his contemporaries. He 
had a generous heat in his blood, a sort of radical 
fervour, which made him beloved across the water, but 
which highly alarmed not only King George and the 
Tories but even the grave and liberty-loving Whigs. 
Few other Englishmen grasped the practical importance 
of Chatham’s famous distinction between ‘internal and 
external taxation.’ In precise law the distinction was 
unsound, because Imperial customs could be legally used 
not only for tariff purposes but also to raise internal 
revenue from the Colonies. Camden, indeed, pledged 
his great legal reputation to it, but found it convenient 
to use the Law of Nature in actual argument. But Pitt 
always despised those who quoted to him the Statute 
Book ‘doubled down in dogs’ ears,’ and he ‘invoked the 
genius of the constitution.’ According to the spirit of 
the constitution there was a good deal to be said for his 
famous distinction. 

Locke lays down as a fundamental principle that the 
individual possessed private property before he entered 
into society, that he joined society in order to secure that 
private property, and that he is justified in rebellion if that 
private property is endangered. But Locke dealt only 
with subject and assembly in England. In the Colonies 
the case was complicated because their situation in fact 
differed so much from their situation in law. The 
extreme theory would seem to be that the Colonies were 
simply corporations over-sea, and had therefore in the 
last resort no rights against the State as embodied in 
the Imperial Parliament. As F. W. Maitland says: 


‘The State that Englishmen knew was a singularly uni- 
cellular state; and at a critical time they were not too well- 
equipped with tried and traditional thoughts which would 
meet the case . .. of some communities, commonwealths and 
corporations in America which seemed to have wills—and 
hardly fictitious wills—of their own, and which became 
States and United States.’ 
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What Englishmen needed to settle the colonial relation 
was what they need now, a legal theory mediating 
between absolute dependence and absolute independence. 
When a colony became a corporation, which could develop 
a real legal will and personality and independence of its 
own, there was hope. At the moment there was no such 
theory, and therefore, when colony and mother-country 
came into conflict, there was simply despair. As a 
statement of the old theory, Chatham’s distinction was 
wrong; as an ad hoc creation of a new theory, it was 
perhaps the only real attempt to meet the case. 

As regards practice there is no doubt whatever. If 
the colonists were reared in the ideas of freedom, and 
if Pitt was steeped in Locke and revolution principles, 
it was not unnatural for them to think that a practicable 
line could be drawn between internal taxes and external 
customs. Even if it was bad law and letter, the view 
of a great statesman and the spirit of colonial institu- 
tions were at least as worthy of consideration as that of 
constitutional pedants. Yet Pitt quite failed to impress 
his contemporaries. Rockingham and ghe Whigs indeed 
repealed the Stamp Act at his suggestion, but they added 
the Declaratory Act which swept away the difference 
between external and internal rights of taxation and 
precisely asserted the absolute rights of Parliament 
over both. -The solemn assertion of Parliamentary 
supremacy by legislative enactment seemed to settle 
the whole abstract dispute in favour of the mother- 
country. Chatham seized on this point with lightning 
swiftness : 


‘It is absurd to vote the right in order not to exercise it... . 
I think you have not the right. I mean to waive it by silence 
. . . the most magnanimous exertion of power is often in the 
non-exertion of it. I wish this to be an Empire of Freemen.’ 


Many years afterwards Daniel Webster took a similar 
line. ‘It was against the recital of an Act of Parliament, 
rather than against any suffering under its enactment 
that they took up arms. They went to war against 
a preamble. They fought seven years against a 
declaration.’ Perhaps the zeal of America for liberty 
was not so purely political; perhaps economic argu- 
ments weighed more than these phrases imply. For 
Vol. 221.—No. 441. . 
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the Declaratory Act touched both pocket and principle ; 
not only did its theory affront the colonists, but its 
practice opened the door to boundless interference 
should any future British Minister be unwise enough to 
attempt it. Chatham’s counter-theory, once promulgated, 
was bound to influence America. The legislative denial 
of it by his brother-Whigs seems almost to destroy their 
claim to be the champions of American freedom. But 
Chatham spoke with the freedom of the individual, the 
Whigs with the weight of ministers. In all probability 
Parliament would not have allowed the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, unless they had associated it with the 
Declaratory Act. 

It is not possible here to trace the course of policy 
during the next few years. Chatham was for a short 
time head of a ministry in 1766-7, but illness afflicted 
him and his mind almost gave way beneath his sufferings. 
Then Townshend used the powers given by the Declaratory 
Act to enforce a degrading submission. When Chatham 
recovered in 1770, North’s Government was irrevocably 
committed to the policy of enforcing submission from 
the Colonies by the powers given them under the 
Declaratory Act. The violence with which Chatham 
attacked Ministers between 1770 and 1775 far exceeded 
that of the Whigs proper, and seems to have been due to 
the belief that only their total overthrow could now 
satisfy America. But his efforts were in vain ; his health 
was broken; and his appearances on the public stage 
were as rare as they were startling. Then in 1775 blood 
was shed, and war became the decisive test. The cautious 
constitutional Whigs drifted gradually into the position 
of demanding independence for America. Chatham 
stood almost alone, ready to repress disorder, desirous to 
repeal the Tea Duty and the Declaratory Act, yet as 
steadfast as the King himself in his refusal to acknow- 
ledge American independence. In the summer of 1777 
the genius of Chatham shone out for the last time. It is 
worth while to examine the steps by which he was driven 
to sever himself from the Whigs in a last effort to 
reconcile the mother-country and the Colonies. 

It is fortunate that some new letters* of Chatham 


* IT have to thank the Marquis of Lansdowne for permission to publish 
these letters, which were addressed to his ancestor Lord Shelburne, who 
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are now to hand, which reveal in characteristic phrases 
the intensity and agony of his mind at this awful crisis 
of his country. Let us recall the situation in the middle 
of 1777. The Declaration of Independence was a year 
old. The English armies seemed to be victorious ; Howe 
was advancing on Philadelphia; Burgoyne was coming 
down Lake Champlain from Montreal to sever New 
England from New York and end the revolt at a blow. If 
Burgoyne succeeded, the revolution would be quenched in 
blood. The crisis roused the great Imperial statesman, 
and he wrote on September 26 to his physician that he 
was ‘nearly restored to activity, and added, ‘Could I be 
the fortunate instrument of healing the wounds of a 
distressed country, which stands upon the perilous edge 
of a fatal precipice!’ On November 18 he was transmit- 
ting to Lord Shelburne an amendment to the address for 
his approval. On the 20th he made the two speeches 
which are the finest of all his orations. He predicted the 
disaster of Burgoyne and the impossibility of conquering 
America, and in denouncing the employment of Indians 
he rose to the greatest height he ever reached. 

On December 3 it was known in London that Chatham 
had prophesied truly, and all England learnt that 
Burgoyne had been forced to capitulate at Saratoga. 
Chatham wrote that day to Shelburne in reply to a letter 
from him of November 27: 


‘Hayes, Dec. 3, 1777. The Will of Heaven seems to open 
to us some Deliverance from the calamities of the American 
War, by the capitulation of Burgoigne. Allow me, my dear 
Lord, in the fullness of my heart, in the present affecting 
moment to say, that I think this instant of an actual impres- 
sion on the minds of men ought not to be lost; and that the 
few friends of the public should be alert to awaken the more 
cold and insensible, by putting forward, without delay, 
Questions of Enquiry concerning the instructions and all that 
relate to this scene of imbecility and of horror under 
Burgoigne’s command. The captures also at sea, which will 
be found enormous, call loudly for immediate enquiry. I 
know nothing of intended adjournments, but think it meant 
by the Ministry to interpose delay, in hopes to cool a first 








had honourably distinguished himself both in and out of office by his stead- 
fast opposition to colonial taxation. 
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impression ; that we should endeavour by all means, to press 
forward immediate enquiry. I trust your Lordship will more 
than pardon this opening of a sincere friend’s thoughts upon 
a most critical situation. All is at stake, and if we follow 
well this signal opening of Providence, perhaps a better 
period is at hand. I will detain your Lordship with no longer 
sermons, as I know I cannot preach to one who has so much 
willingness to hear whatever the good and honour of the 
public is concerned in... Some cold excepted, I am very 
tolerably well. ... 
‘Your very faithful 
‘and affectionately humble Servant.’ 


In answer to a letter * of Shelburne’s dated December 
4, Chatham writes : 


‘Tam honoured with your Lordship’s most obliging letters: 
the weight you are so good as to allow to opinions so little 
deserving as mine is too flattering, not to encourage and 
frighten me at one and the same time. The moment is too 
bigg for a man who feels, to venture to act or sit still. I 
prefer coolly the dangers attending the first part of the 
alternative. 

‘I hope to be in town to-morrow, and though unable am 
willing to move for all Instructions to Burgoigne not to 
Howe. Those to Howe may have a pendency, unexecuted, 
these to the unhappy Burgoigne must be over. Nothing can 
be more kind than your return to sleep in town in considera- 
tion of your friend. I think adjournment shou’d be resisted, 
under the present circumstances of Public Danger, let the 
Ministers refuse the Grand Council to sit de die in diem. 

*‘T am with all respects and affection, my dear Lord, 

‘Your very faithful, and obedient, 
‘humble servant.’ 


On December 5 Chatham, in a speech of great power, 
moved for the orders and instructions of Burgoyne to be 
published. The motion was lost by 40 to 19. On Decem- 
ber 18 he wrote again to Lord Shelburne a letter of bitter 
denunciation of the Government,t which contains the 
memorable declaration, ‘I will as soon subscribe to 
transubstantiation as to sovereignty by Right’ (for the 
Colonies). 





* Printed in Chatham Correspondence, iv, 465-9. 
¢ Printed by Lord Fitzmaurice in his ‘ Life of Lord Shelburne,’ ii, 9, 10, 
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Then suddenly there occurs a lighter vein. At the 
beginning of 1778 Lord Shelburne, almost his last faithful 
supporter, announced to Chatham his engagement to 
‘the divine Miss Elliot. The old man wrote a most 
characteristic reply on January 10, 1778: 


‘Hayes, Jan. 10, 1778. The very interesting approaching 
event, which your Lordship had the goodness to impart to me 
by Captain Hood, cannot allow me to be quite silent upon 
what so essentially imports your domestic happiness. I beg 
to assure your Lordship, in a very few words, of more good 
wishes for your private felicity than any expressions cou’d 
convey. I will not use any consideration of the Public in a 
letter destin’d to congratulation and news of happiness. The 
thing called by that name is lost to the Public; we must look 
for some ‘portion of it, in our own fireside, and in our own 
bosoms; believe me ever with truest respect and affection, 

‘Your Lordship’s most faithful friend, and 
‘Obedient humble servant.’ 


But the good wishes were in vain, for eventually Miss 
Elliot broke off the match. 

The next letter—apparently on January 15—shows 
Chatham in a despondent vein : * 


‘Hayes, Thursday half past three. A thousand thanks 
attend your Lordship for the favour of the obliging and very 
interesting communication from America. I will not detain 
the servants a moment longer than to make up, and return 
the confidential peices. I shall only add that the writer 
seems to partake of a sufficient portion of hope, and sperare 
contra spem. What a scene of perdition opens upon this 
devoted country! Many, many acknowledgements for your 
Lordship’s kind wishes for a useless health. I hold out 
beyond expectation, and may perhaps last as long as poor 
betray’d England. 

‘IT am ever with affectionate respect, 
‘my dear Lord’s 
‘most faithfully devoted.’ 


Then a gleam of hope appeared. The city of London, 
so often in these days the champion of liberty, rallied 
to the side of their beloved Chatham. On January 16, 
1778, the Court of Common Council at Guildhall not only 





* Cf. Letter to Addington in Chatham Correspondence, iv, 484, 
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refused to open a subscription for paying bounties to 
those who enlisted for active service, but carried a motion 
against countenancing ‘the further continuance of the 
present ruinous and destructive war, whilst offers of just 
and honourable terms are withheld from America.’ 
Chatham was delighted and wrote exultantly to Shelburne: 


‘ Hayes, Sunday, Jan. 18,1778. The victory in the city is 
so signal and compleat that I think it is best to let things 
rest, for the present at least, upon that ground. The censure 
upon the American War cannot be convey’d in so authentic 
and effectual a manner, in any remonstrance whatever. How 
can any words be found in this critical moment, that would 
not say too much or too little? I am highly flatter’d to be 
consulted, but I confess I wish rather to remain unmix’d in 
any of these manoeuvres; they never were to my sense of 
things of any real public good. I have just learnt that Lord 
Cornwallis is arrived—what has been the close of this dis- 
astrous campaign. Pardon in your great goodness, this hasty 
scrawl. Dinner is on table and I beg to subscribe myself 
your Lordship’s ever faithful and affectionate humble servant.’ 


‘Jan. 19,1778. I was obliged to write to your Lordship 
yesterday in so hasty a manner, that I may not perhaps have 
clearly enough convey’d that the letters I return’d enclosed, 
seem to require much reserve in any answer to be given to it. 
The whole business involves in it a great deal of absurd 
punctilio on one side, and of too much concession on the 
English part. The House of Peers, and dignity of Parliament 
is interested. Delicacy and circumspection is to be used, in a 
matter, now absurdly serious. 

‘I continue to augure no good from the projected Petition. 
The matter is too critical and involved for such handling. I 
hear, meeting is still to be in fashion; where will abound 
every wrong opinion, and no fix’t system, from which any 
good can come. I do not mean to be in town till I hear of 
some business to come on; perhaps the less I appear the 
better, I must differ from those I wish to agree with. 

‘IT am ever, my dear Lord, 
‘Your devoted.” 


The last sentence contains a mournful admission. 
Chatham saw that the Whigs, with Rockingham and 
Fox at their head and Priestley as their publicist, were 
going straight for Independence for America. Richmond 
was almost committed; even Camden was wavering ; 
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Shelburne alone stood firm. Chatham’s health was now 
breaking, and gout prevented his coming to town. 
Shelburne wrote him a letter informing him that the 
Whigs were resolved on independence, to which Chatham 
replied on January 25. This letter and all subsequent 
ones are written in the third person and by another 
hand: 


‘The contents [of Lord Shelburne’s letter] do not surprise 
him, it having been long evident what the Duke [of Richmond] 
and Marquis [of Rockingham] have aim’d at. To acknow- 
ledge the sovereignty of America is a thought too contemptible 
to deserve to be seriously treated, with which he desires to 
take leave of so absurd a doctrine, begging pardon of Dr 
Priestly’s (sic) superior illumination.’ 


Achilles was now in his tent at Hayes, and he 
remained there in brooding indignation until the middle 
of March, unmoved even by Lord North’s conciliatory 
proposals to America in February. At last he was roused 
by news from Lord Shelburne that his own prophecy that 
‘France was a masked battery ready to open fire’ had 
come true. France was preparing to aid the American 
rebels and to join in the struggle. This news touched 
Chatham in his tenderest point. It brought to his mind 
the danger from the foe he had so often conquered—a 
danger produced, as he thought, entirely by the wicked- 
ness of Ministers—and it wrung from him a character- 
istic expression of his anger. 

‘Hayes, Saturday, March 14, 1778, 7.45 p.m. The most 
important communication your Lordship has the goodness 
to send, excludes every other consideration at present. 
Lord Camden has mentioned an idea of a Parliamentary 
question to be propos’d by the Duke of Richmond, which, 
my Lord confesses, did not appear very adviseable or be- 
coming. At present such manoeuvres are less than ever in 
season, and there is nothing but war to count upon. War 
without the means: Armies, Fleets, Revenues, Subjects, 
Ministers, Resources, Virtues. We are taken like a covey of 
birds under a net, and one would have imagined that zeal 
for the game laws, at least, would have interested the 
country gentlemen, before this time. There is too much 
reason to fear that despair may turn to rage, and premature 
indignation run to hasty insurrection. May heaven avert 
these calamities.’ 
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In this crisis many thought that Chatham should be } 
summoned to the ministry. Unauthorised preliminary 
negotiations had already taken place, and Lord Bute 
had sounded Chatham through an emissary, till the 
negotiation was sharply cut short by Chatham’s note to 
Addington : 


‘Let him [the emissary] know ... that his great patron 
[Bute] and your village friend [Chatham] differ in this—one 
has brought the King and Kingdom to ruin; the other would 
sincerely endeavour to save it.’ * 


This had been in February, and, if the case was urgent 
then, it was vital in March. Among the Opposition 
Chatham stood almost alone in refusing independence to 
the colonists. His, too, was a terrible renown, he bore 
a name at which Frenchmen turned pale. In 1770 
Louis XV had dismissed his great minister Choiseul, who 
wanted war with England, because war might have 
brought Chatham into power. In 1775 both Vergennes 
at the French Foreign Office and de Guines at the French 
Embassy in London had been alarmed lest the troubles 
in America should bring Chatham back to power, Chat- 
ham who would unite the colonists with England in a 
war to strip France of the remains of her empire. Even 
in 1778 Frenchmen might well be alarmed by the news 
that the terrible Chatham had again returned to power— 
that Chatham who had swept their fleets from the seas 
and torn from them the fairest of their provinces. 
Even now he might still appease those colonists and 
again direct their enmity towards France. Mansfield was 
urgent for Chatham’s recall; North threatened to resign 
unless it took place. But the King was obdurate; and 
the only terms on which he would allow the negotiation 
to take place were terms which ensured its failure. Men 
of judgment have declared that this act of King George 
was as criminal as any of those which brought King 
Charles to the scaffold. 

The rumours of war had roused the old heroic spirit 
in Chatham. He became passionately warlike and 
resolved again to defeat the ‘House of Bourbon.’ Then 





* Thackeray’s ‘ Pitt,’ ii, 636; cf. Williams, ii, 326. 
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he learnt for certain that the Duke of Richmond was 
about to pring forward a motion in the House of Lords 
which iy effect admitted the independence of America. 
He threw off his lethargy and decided to oppose the 
motion in person. Shelburne appears to have conferred 
with him before he went to the House of Lords on 
April 7 to make the last of his speeches. The last scene 
is too well-known for us to linger on it here. It is 
enough to quote a few of Chatham’s words : 


‘Shall we tarnish the lustre of this nation by an ignominious 
surrender of its rights and fairest possessions? ... Shall a 
people that fifteen years ago was the terror of the world now 
stoop so low as to tell its ancient inveterate enemy, “Take all 
we have, only give us peace.”’ 


In this last of his utterances Chatham seems entirely 
absorbed by the danger from the House of Bourbon. The 
danger which he had foreseen and wished to avert at 
length threatened to overwhelm the country which he 
had made so great and glorious. This was a greater 
disaster even than the independence of the Americans, 
those ‘froward children’ whom he had soothed into 
obedience and nursed into loyalty in the past. For the 
last time Chatham spoke the language of heroic resolve, 
but he spoke also as if his hopes were faint. His letters 
show these hopes to have been almost as fitful and 
broken as were the last recorded snatches and flashes of 
his eloquence. All that he had lived for and had loved, 
the glory of England, the liberty of the Colonies, the 
‘Empire of free men’ seemed at an end. What was there 
left for him who had embodied, created, and inspired 
all of these? It remained for him only to make a last 
protest and to die. 
HAROLD TEMPERLEY. 
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Art. 2—GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 


1. Guvres Completes de Gustave Flaubert, augmentées d 
variantes, de notes d'aprés les manuscrits [&c.| de Cauteur 
et de sa correspondance. Eighteen vols. Paris: Conard, 
1910-13. 

2, Etudes sur Flaubert inédit. Par E. W. Fischer. Leipzig: 
Julius Zeitler, 1908. 

3. Flaubert. Sa vie, son caractére et ses idées avant 185i. 
Par R. Descharmes. Paris: Ferroud Successeur, 1909, 

4, Le Realisme de Flaubert. Par Ernest Bovet. Extrait 
de la Revue d’Histoire littéraire de la France, Jan 
Mars, 1911. Paris: Armand Colin, 1911. 

5. Gustave Flaubert, avec des fragments inédits. Par Louis 
Bertrand. Paris: Mercure de France, 1912. 

6. Autour de Flaubert. Etudes historiques et document. 
aires, suivies dune Biographie chronologique [&c.]. Par 
René Descharmes et René Dumesnil. Two vols. Paris: 
Mercure de France, 1912. : 

7. La Jeunesse de Flaubert. Par Edouard Maynial. Paris: 
Mercure de France, 1913. 

8. Le Génie de Flaubert. Par Jules de Gaultier. Paris: 
Mercure de France, 1913. 


‘Art for art’s sake, is the scorn of critics and pro- 
fessors; and the few who practise it wish to hear the 
phrase no more. A meaning they were never meant 
to convey has fastened on the words. Zola and Maupas- 
sant misunderstood them, but so do Messieurs Faguet 
and Anatole France. Flaubert was not the champion 
of Boileau and Racine against Byron and Shakespeare, 
or vice versé; he admired both kinds of eminence for 
opposite reasons. He would not have been with Prof. 
Santayana or with Matthew Arnold in appreciating 
Shelley; both are right and both are wrong; for no 
character of his work in general distinguishes his best. 
Why should sides be taken? The real task is to discern 
how much and what in each master’s work lives. It is 
absurd to adore the whole production of either Words- 
worth or Verlaine. The sectarian mania of the conquer- 
ing hero or movement ruins modern esthetics, and 
is dismally vulgar. The Vers-librist must not only do 
differently, but have found the one true way. The 
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Post-impressionist must not only exist, but exist alone. 
The Bergsonian must wipe out Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, 
and every straggler back to Plato. This gluttonous ex- 
propriation of fame has intensified as the machinery of 
journalism was perfected and the duration of interest 
dwindled. 

Over against the unseemly rabble of mutually abusive 
genius-hunters, Flaubert saw a company of masters 
each the complement of the others. They excelled 
variously; but all stood in some one respect cleanly 
apart. The man who wants to make a noise must invite 
others to help him; but he who speaks to be understood 
desires no echo. Flaubert honoured masters, but sought 
to desery the work, the passage, the quality in which 
supremacy had been attained. As a young man he care- 
fully withdrew from the romantic movement, though 
it was ready to proclaim him a leader. Maxime du 
Camp was exasperated by such folly. The scandalous 
success of ‘Madame Bovary, proclaiming Flaubert the 
archrealist, put him in such a false position as still hides 
his true greatness from crowds of his countrymen. The 
world is so heavy-handed that its clap on the back is 
often a great misfortune. At Paris the young men 
are turning their faces from the ideal set by his 
example; his glory wanes. It has waned before, in 
the early ‘seventies, and in the ‘nineties, and will again 
many times before it be full. French boys and girls are 
taught by a legion of professors to admire him, till the 
most independent among them rebel. This revolt has 
been conjured by the middle-aged, who recognised that 
they could not open the door closed by the perfection of 
his craftsmanship. Like M. Suarez, they cannot breathe 
in his books ‘though every line is beautiful,’ and prefer 
Dostoievsky, where less beauty has been reduced still 
further by translation. Patient book-worms apply lenses 
to his masterpieces, measuring their visionary horizons 
with six inches of logic; they praise his information but 
deplore his invention. The poor scratch the hand that 
fedthem. It lends irony to the sounding march of Fame 
that every step is backward, every note rings false, and 
yet she advances and fascinates. Flaubert is constantly 
better studied and admired. 

Now that he is accepted as a text-book and hated as 
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a task, the litter of his prentice-pen has been bound up 
in uniform volumes with his finished productions, so as 
to make his heroic self-criticism seem as useless as 
possible. Yet this also is gain and claims gratitude. I 
regret that Flaubert did not burn these blackened reams 
as he intended, for no one else could rightly do so. In- 
vestigation gains whatever is lost to mystery ; the truth 
is of course never known; and his fascination for all 
save the superficial remains as secure as Leonardo's. 

The two volumes of travel notes reveal a new sil- 
houette of this rare mentality. It lacks the glow, the 
colour, the light and shade of the humorous, affec- 
tionate, enthusiastic, and choleric letters, but is con- 
tinuously expressive like a good outline. Never before 
have I so well understood his likes and dislikes, 
Character in harmony with itself, whether imprinted 
by domineering circumstance or achieved by loyalty to 
mental conceptions, is for him beautiful; while any that 
results from the attempt to deceive a public is con- 
founded, bourgeois, ridiculous. The admired figure may 
be monstrous, horrible, pernicious like a serpent or a 
devil; the despised may be civilised, harmless, pitiable. 
Flaubert detests shame for things beyond control, which 
conceals, not facts like a thief, but sentiment or thought 
like a clergyman—clothes not worn to bedeck or comfort 
but to disguise nature—ideas adopted to cloak desire or 
instinct. The brazen scamp who greets every man as 
a peer may be more honest and innocent than he who, 
thinking everybody his better, yet seeks to pass like a 
bad penny. Health is full realisation of the body, its 
faculties and relations, but also of their defects; complete 
self-acceptance and self-employment, Man, halt, maim, 
blind, leper and criminal, may still have integrity and 
beauty, while the prosperous snob lacks both. From 
innate gift, rather than of set purpose, Flaubert tried 
every human act and creation by this test, and was 
ever ready to welcome cynicism as honesty re-born. 
He derided the Protestant worship at Jerusalem as 
clumsy and inesthetic, compared with the gaudy bad 
taste of other sects. You think it strange to appraise a 
wretched use of means as better than neglect of them? 
A girl is more beautiful in tights and tinsel than in the 
charity uniform she dislikes and resents; so is the soul. 
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To follow the thread of these ideas like a clue is the 
only way of making Flaubert’s travel notes readable 
to-day. In the three dense volumes of tales and novels 
we find them bunched, tangled, and ravelled as on the 
wrong side of a tapestry. Here is a happy hunting- 
ground for the psycho-literary professor, where fanciful 
genealogies of ideas and tendencies may run wild. From 
the human side, they form a terrible comment on the 
incapacity of modern civilisation to provide a tolerable 
initiation to mental and sexual activity. Schools drone 
their inept routines, while a smuggled book, some com- 
panion whom ill-luck has dipped in the sewer, some 
debauched serving-girl or the prostitute, captures the 
pupil’s attention and introduces him to life. In France, 
fathers and teachers wink and jest; in England, they 
draw long faces or pretend to ignore. 

Réné Descharmes is convinced that Alfred le Poittevin, 
whose gifts Flaubert rated higher than his own, suc- 
cumbed to this ordeal; and that his friend probably 
owed to it the nervous malady whose seizures haunted 
him through life. M. Descharmes does not, however, 
convince me that Flaubert lied * when he boasted under 
date of August 7, 1846: 


‘J’en ai aimé une depuis quatorze ans jusqu’’ vingt sans le 
lui dire, sans la toucher; et j’ai été prés de trois ans ensuite 
sans sentir mon sexe. J’ai cru un moment que je mourrais 
ainsi, j’en remerciais le Ciel.’ f 


He discredits this assertion on evidence contained in 
unpublished, unquoted letters of Alfred le Poittevin. 
The use of the word ‘ensuite’ may be misleading; and 
the three years run from 1843 to 1846 instead of from 
‘41 to 44. A month later Flaubert writes: 


‘Voil& pourquoi j’ai pendant plusieurs années fui systéma- 
tiquement la société des femmes. Je ne voulais pas d’entrave 
au développement de mon principe natif, pas de joug, pas 
d’influence, j’avais fini par n’en plus désirer du tout, je vivais 
sans les palpitations de la chair et du cceur, et sans m’aperce- 
voir seulement de mon sexe. Tu as réveillé en moi tout ce 
qui y sommeillait. .. . tf 





* Réné Descharmes: Flaubert, p. 371. 
+ Correspondance, premiére série, p. 197, 
t Ib., p. 243, 
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This implies that the period referred to had imme- 
diately preceded their meeting in August, 1846. In 
September the year before he had written to Alfred 
le Poittevin : 


‘Malade, irrité, en proie mille fois par jour 4 des moments 
d’une angoisse atroce, sans femmes, sans vie, sans aucun des 
grelots d’ici-bas, je continue mon ceuvre lente comme le bon 
ouvrier qui, les bras retroussés et les cheveux en sueur, tape 
sur son enclume sans s’inquiéter s’il pleut ou s’il vente, s’il 
gréle ou s'il tonne. Je n’étais pas comme cela autrefois. Ce 
changement s’est fait naturellement. Ma volonté aussi y a été 
pour quelque chose. Elle me ménera plus loin, j’espére. Tout 
ce que je crains c’est qu’elle ne faiblisse, car il y a des jours 
ou je suis d’une mollesse qui me fait peur; enfin je crois avoir 
compris une chose, une grande chose, c’est que le bonheur 
pour les gens de notre race est dans l’idée et pas ailleurs.’ * 


Fifteen years later Flaubert briefly resumes these ex- 
periences : 


‘Je suis encore timide comme un adolescent et capable de 
conserver dans des tiroirs des bouquets fanés. J’ai, dans ma 
jeunesse, démesurément aimé, aimé sans retour, profondément, 
silencieusement. ... Ona parlé & satiété de la prostitution 
des femmes, on n’a pas dit un mot sur celle des hommes. J’ai 
connu le supplice des filles de joie, et tout homme qui a aimé 
longtemps et qui voulait ne plus aimer I’a connu [etc.] . . . Et 
puis il arrive un Age ou l’on a peur, peur de tout, d’une liaison, 
d’une entrave, d’un dérangement; on a tout 3% la fois soif et 
épouvante du bonheur. Est-ce vrai?’ (Corresp. sér. iii, p. 258.) 


After the period, from sixteen to twenty, when his 
sentimental passion for Mme Schlésinger, reacting physi- 
cally, drove him to prostitutes, succeeded gradually that 
between twenty-one and twenty-five, in which he weaned 
himself with difficulty but at last completely from both 
indulgences. 

I think that unconsciously M. Descharmes has filled 
in the old caricature outline of Flaubert’s character 
traced and retraced by the successive prejudices of 
Du Camp, Brunetiéere, Faguet, and others, instead of 
washing the slate before attempting the better portrait 
which new data and his splendid erudition imposed 
upon him. His treatment of Flaubert’s pessimism is 


* Correspondance, premiére série, p. 173. 
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all out of proportion, and he stops short of life-likeness 
over his subject’s credibility as to his own chastity. 

‘Les Mémoires d’un Fou,’ ‘Novembre,’ and the early 
‘Education Sentimentale’ are three great efforts to master 
these initiatory experiences. The first is written with a 
bitter cynicism only possible at seventeen, and with quite 
disproportionate fertility and power. The author hero 
passes through a calamitous calf-love; sentiment is his 
heaven, knowledge his hell; and his comment a Vol- 
tairian, Byronic groan of despair. ‘ Novembre’ is a frank 
attempt to glorify sexual fact and fuse it with sentiment. 
Worldly circumstance has blighted one of the lovers 
physically, the other mentally, while leaving their moral 
natures equally unsatisfied. It is finer if less poignant 
than ‘ Les Mémoires’ and has some beautiful pages. Like 
its namesake the masterpiece, the early ‘ Education 
Sentimentale’ records the development of two contrasted 
young men—they are even essentially the same young 
men—only, instead of failing, they succeed. Intelligence 
conquers place and consideration for the one; character 
opens the world of thought and beauty for the other. 
This book is less subjective than either of the former 
works; Flaubert is only confused with ‘Henri’ during 
the rapture of winning his mistress, and apart from that 
incident sees both man and woman clearly. ‘Jules,’ how- 
ever, is little better than a plausible demonstration of 
how the philosophy and esthetic, which we divine behind 
the letters to Mme Louise Colet, might have been 
achieved. Having written the book he could write the 
letters with more felicity, if with less sequence; and we 
are scarcely any the richer for a formal exposition. 

On the literary side, we watch the artist develop his 
vision through a number of tales and sketches, attempt 
to make it surpass reality by some startling concentra- 
tion, and, always dissatisfied, determine that it must be 
as vivid as, more consistent than, and finally, as incon- 
clusive as, experience. For the endless perspectives of 
existence allow of infinite interpretations; every moral, 
every intellectual conception perforce leaves room for 
reconstructions as vast as any that have been attempted ; 
and so, for Flaubert, the masterpiece is moulded by no 
philosophy, no creed, yet is as hospitable to them all as 
the universe itself. 
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without parallel. 


A comparison of the three versions of the‘ Temptation 


of St Anthony’ will best reveal the final stages of his 
development. ‘The thread makes the necklace, not the 
beads,’ is Flaubert’s explanation of why the first version 
failed. It may be understood too easily. That version 
is not without logical progression, though psychologically 
and dramatically the thread was too flimsy, the sequence 
of items capricious. The version of 1856 did away with 
this obvious weakness ; yet the proportions between the 
length of the string and the sequence in colour, size, and 
number, of the beads was still at fault, and attested its 
origin in imaginative accidents only to be explained 
by Flaubert’s actual mental history. Five of the six 
scenes published in 7 Artiste (1856-57) subsist, in spite of 
alterations, through all three versions. These are the 
book ; the zesthetic problem was to introduce and frame 
them in an organic whole. Now Flaubert was not at all 
concerned with realism as it is understood by most of his 
critics. He rightly considered that a childish confusion 
of thought. Anachronism is the life-blood of art. So 
soon as man’s mind looks beyond, the present informa- 
tion must be eked out with invention; yet by dwelling 
on distant or imaginary scenes, he may loosen prejudices 
which hoodwink and baffle study of his actual surround- 
ings. M. Gaultier convincingly demonstrates that we 
are not formed to apprehend the truth; illusion is 
inherent. Yet as two lenses mutually correct the dis- 
tortions they singly create, so the conscious illusions of 
art may redress those bred from active life. Works of 
art fail here, in so far as they reflect the author’s pre- 
judices ; for not interested passion, but passionate interest 
frees imagination and observation. 

Flaubert set more store by invented than by archzo- 
logical items in ‘Salammbo.’ The final version of ‘St 
Anthony’ retains Satan voyaging among the stars, 
although, now that we figure space astronomically, we 


The unique candour of his self-scrutiny may be gauged 
by the fact that the early ‘Education Sentimentale’ is as 
interesting and as well-composed as an average Balzac, 
and is perhaps more searching than the finest. The 
forecast of the possibilities of thought and expression 
which determined him not to publish such work is 
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no longer personify evil. A vision of Paris with its 
boulevards was written after 1870, and only deleted at 
the last moment, because it pictured a conclusion for 
Christianity that prejudice alone would dare to prophesy. 
Historical verisimilitude was for him a secondary con- 
sideration. ‘Jusqu’é quel point’ (he asks) ‘l’anachronisme 
en fait d’art importe-t-il au sujet? Je vois beaucoup de 
gens y faire attention, ce qui me pousse 4 penser que ¢a 
ne signifie pas grand’ chose.’* Personally he studied the 
past passionately, yet was always ready to sacrifice this 
predilection when it hampered, instead of feeding, some 
esthetic organism he was creating. 

It is to be regretted that the scholarly notes to these 
volumes are steeped in this misconception. Those on 
‘L’Education Sentimentale’ and ‘St Anthony’ even 
criticise Flaubert’s masterpieces out of season. The 
simple faith of the writers rivals that of a saint. They 
cannot conceive of another point of view. Flaubert had 
written to a lady in 1870 that his ‘St Anthony’ would 
dramatically exhibit the Alexandrian world in the fourth 
century. These casual words, like a text of holy writ, 
excuse the most obvious misunderstanding. Flaubert’s 
esthetic was as foreign to the mind of the average 
distinguished person when he wrote as it is to-day. He 
was often driven to put things for them in a way which 
distorted his thought, but elicited theirs. If the editors 
had only reflected how convictions like their own have 
constantly superseded each other in the past, each period 
giving its own emphasis, they would have adhered 
to their proper function more strictly, and followed 
Flaubert’s example by drawing no conclusions from the 
information they had to impart. Time can but underline 
the impertinence of their officiousness.t A long note 
explains how unlikely a recipient for such visions the 





* “Notes de Voyages II; Notes Diverses,’ p. 367. 

+ Since this edition aimed at completeness, why is the vision of Christ 
in the modern city, written for the final ‘St Anthony’ and printed by 
M. Bertrand, not given? Why do not the plans for ‘La Spirale’ appear ? 
According to M. Fischer they are of capital importance. The whole of 
‘Par les Champs et par les Gréves’ should have been printed. Abstracts 
of Maxime du Camp’s chapters are not sufficient to throw Flaubert’s into 
the intended perspective. A general Table of Contents for the whole 
eighteen volumes is needed badly, and a subject index to the five volumes 
of the Correspondence would greatly enhance their value. 


Vol. 221.—No. 441. Z 
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historical St Anthony was; but Flaubert would have 
replied as he did when defending ‘Salammbo’: 





‘I have not pretended to write history. This saint’s life has 
been enriched with a thousand associations, and enhanced in 
significance both by my personal reverie, and by that of the 
ages. I intended to create the most self-consistent picture 
I could out of all these elements, using even the rawest and 
least-approved, recent historical research and the comparative 
study of religions. However, it is this new-fangled learning 
which causes me most anxiety. Have you noticed how, limit- 
ing myself as you think I should, I must have cut out all the 
vital scenes from my book ?’ 


A most prudent answer; for what was then the best 
light of research has been entirely superseded by the 
study of folk-lore during the last thirty years; while 
that of the powers exercised by spirit mediums bids fair 
to as totally transform our outlook before another thirty 
have flown. The shifting of the date of Didymus, which 
this editor cannot condone, is one of those happy strokes 
a literary artist would praise. And Taine’s quibble, that 
the heresiarchs are shown through the eyes of their 
enemies, is obviously countered by the fact that St 
Anthony is represented as orthodox, that is, their bitter 
enemy. These men, like the critics against whom 
Flaubert rails in his letters, never really consider the 
zesthetic problem or the zsthetic success; the quality of 
the information takes for them the importance that the 
quality of breeding and manners, or that of sentimental 
enlargement, or that of conformity to academical tradition 
or political creed, has taken at other periods; and art is 
in consequence equally neglected. 

The historian has often to rest content with a 
hundredth part of the documents needed to revive the 
whole confused and confusing truth. Flaubert held that 
erudition could fertilise imagination, not take it prisoner, 
or usurp its function. ‘Il faut faire 4 travers le beau, 
vivant et vrai quand méme’—words which for him 
meant, I believe, that the poet’s world should not only 
be convincingly and harmoniously presented, like Greek 
sculpture, but, without loss of beauty, create the illusion 
that its persons truly lived. The mere critical examina- 
tion of a work of art destroys the mental posture 
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essential to appreciation. Flaubert intended not, as 
literal minds conceive, that statement should tally with 
fact throughout, but that anyone reading for recreation 
should be unable to divide invention from observation, 
knowledge from imagination. He desired to fuse inspira- 
tion and information, before pouring them into a perfect 
mould; and the more his figures surpassed the propor- 
tions of life the better he was pleased. Let the characters 
tower like giant and god so long as they take hold on us 
as life does; witness his praise of Lear, Rabelais and Don 
Quixote: 


‘Il ne faut jamais craindre d’étre exagéré, tous les trés grands 
Yont été, Michel-Ange, Rabelais, Shakespeare, Moliere:.. . 
Mais pour que l’exagération ne paraisse pas il faut qu’elle soit 
partout continue, proportionnée, harmonique & elle-méme.’ 

‘Comme les grands maitres sont excessifs, ils vont jusqu’s 
la derniére limite de l’idée. . . .’ 

‘Soyons des miroirs grossissants de la vérité externe.’ 

‘J’ai été écrasé pendant deux jours par une scéne de 
Shakespeare (la 1'* [4™°?] de l’acte 11 du Roi Lear). Ce bon- 
homme-l& me rendra fou. Plus que jamais tous les autres 
me semblent des enfants 4 cété. Dans cette scéne tout le 
monde, & bout de misére et dans un paroxysme de l’étre, perd 
la téte et déraisonne; il y a la trois folies différentes qui 
hurler.t & la fois, tandis que le bouffon fait des plaisanteries, 
que la pluie tombe et le tonnerre brille. ... Ah! Poésie 
franeoyse, quelle eau claire tu fais en comparaison !’ 

‘L’effet pour le spectateur doit étre une espéce d’ébahisse- 
ment. Comment tout cela s’est-il fait? doit-on dire, et qu’on 
se sente écrasé sans savoir pourquoi; l’art grec était dans ce 
principe-la, et pour y arriver plus vite il choisissait ses per- 
sonnages dans des conditions sociales exceptionnelles, rois, 
dieux, demi-dieux; on ne vous intéressait pas avec vous- 
mémes, le divin était le but.’ * 


Thus the experience of his Saint deliberately trans- 
cends that of any actual man; and failure, in the 
‘Education Sentimentale,’ seems to saturate civilisation, 
for such was the atmosphere in which its hero lived. 
Human inadequacy brooded over him like an evil god, 
whose victims touch us in proportion as we feel the 
reality and inevitability of its power. To have called 





* Correspondance II™ série, pp. 290, 320, 394, 426, 182. 
2-2 
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attention to those few groups and individuals who were 
at that period actually succeeding would have destroyed 
the book’s character. Like most of his contemporaries, 
Frédéric was perfectly sequestered from the energy of 
men like Delacroix or Lacordaire. The title might have 
been ‘The Hothouses of Failure,’ for education then as 
now forces it under glass. 

Though Aristotle’s suggestion, that tragedy acts as 
a psychological purge or emetic, is not to be laughed at, 
men may some day look back to Flaubert as the author 
of a completer, more felicitous physical analogy—the 
dream of refreshing sleep. 


‘Ce qui me semble & moi le plus haut dans I’art (et le plus 
difficile) ce n’est ni de faire rire, ni de faire pleurer, ni de 
vous mettre en rut ou en fureur, mais d’agir 4 la facon de la 
nature, c’est & dire de faire réver. Aussi les trés_ belles 
ceuvres ont ce caractére [ete.].’ * 


For him art succeeded when, though a day-dream, it 
took as complete possession of the soul as the dreams of 
night, subduing the intellect, the desires, the senses and 
the will, till they relinquished independent action : 


‘La premiere qualité de l’art et son but est JU’illusion; 
l’émotion, laquelle s’obtient souvent par certains sacrifices 
de détails poétiques est une tout autre chose et d’un ordre 
inférieur. J’ai pleuré 4 des mélodrames qui ne valaient pas 
quatre sous et Goethe ne m’a jamais mouillé l'oeil, si ce n’est 
d’admiration.’ (Corresp. sér. ii, 257.) 


The masterpiece surpassed dreams in permanence, 
significance, and beauty. Like children’s games, it was 
both a preparation for and a release from life, dilating 
the soul which action and passion have focussed on 
selfish, local and temporary interests. The eyes survey, 
the heart expands, the mind is bathed in wonder ; atten- 
tion is freed from habit; a distant tragedy casts oblivion 
over near calamities, and Saba’s queen relieves the 
tension due to Mabel’s dowerless attractions; the weak 
endure like the strong, the valiant tremble, the pure 
sympathise with vice, the lax reverberate with the 
austere; self gives place to man, faculty to genius; lives 
are forgotten in life. Then the individual, new-made, 





* Correspondance II série, p. 348, 
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re-endowed, self-forgotten, returns to his task, his bore- 
dom, his fear, his hope, his hunger, his satiety, and finds 
them less tyrannous, knowing that they can be and have 
been deposed. And this intermission has progressed and 
completed itself like a melody, like the opening of a 
flower, like the visit of a god to man. But we, knowing 
most books, pictures and dramas to be hasty half-baked 
affairs, acquire a habit of refusing to give ourselves up, 
and in an unrestful sort of drowse resist the powerful 
spell, though we eke out the feebler, and confess that 
neither did us much good. 

Dreams have more power over some men than over 
others, and the analogy with art’s action will appeal 
more to one than to another. Sir Thomas Browne 
writes in ‘ Religio Medici’ (Part 11, xi): 


‘There is surely a nearer apprehension of anything that 
delights us in our dreams, than in our waked senses. . . . We 
are somewhat more than ourselves in sleep; and the slumber 
of the body seems to be but the waking of the soul... our 
waking conceptions do not match with the fancies of our 
sleeps. .. . Iam no way facetious, nor disposed to mirth and 
galliardise of company; yet in one dream I can compose a 
whole comedy, behold the action, apprehend the jests, and 
laugh myself awake at the conceits thereof. Were my 
memory as faithful as my reason is then fruitful, I would 
never study but in my dreams, and this time also would I 
choose for my devotions; but our grosser memories have 
then so little hold of our abstracted understandings, that 
they forget the story, and can only relate to our awakened 
souls a confused and broken tale of that which hath passed.’ 


The youthful Flaubert speaks with a similar wistful- 
ness of things past. For him the vividness of memory 
dulled that of life, and nursed anticipations that events 
never again rivalled. These holidays could not be such 
fun as last, this summer's day so serene or this winter's 
cold so crisp, or its fireside so snug as those of three 
years back. Before the fascination of the byegone, 
to-day paled till it bored him. The printed page, 
however, could vie with memory—nay, surpass it. He 
seemed to inherit grander minds, richer lives. His 
power of visualisation vastly enhanced the effect of 
what he read. It is a mistake to suppose that what 
the reader gives to a book is unimportant; with the 
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young it is often the finer half, for they give all they 
have whether it be due or not. Flaubert’s visionary 
habit magnified the effect of all he read; and thus he 
came to conceive of books as unalterable memories, or 
perfectly articulated dreams. Intellectually he accepted 
reality, and refused every kind of interested selection; 
but whatever he treated he hoped to surround with an 
ideal envelope—as it were, to shut the whole thing away 
in a kind of sleep. Lodged beyond actuality, personal 
aims and polemics, his works were intended to baffle 
questioners and interpreters; but those who were con- 
tent to be trance-bound should be rewarded by a musical 
vision. No use of his work could be more alien to his 
desire than M. Gaultier’s in spinning a philosophy out of 
it; or than M. Bourget’s and M. Montégut’s, who valued 
it for the social criticism implied in it. 

And was he not right? Masterpieces, like dreams, 
have an energy in progression, an ease in transition, 
which contrasts miraculously with the even-paced 
accumulations of life awake. Time is juggled with, 
drawn out, and condensed, as by a Shakespeare. Where- 
as the fulness of nature overwhelms our senses, till 
attention must isolate some aspect before they receive 
a fine impression, when Somnus or Art presides, saliences 
are so vivid that gap and defect pass unperceived. 
Nothing is there save what interests us. Reality is 
shared with everybody, a dream is our own; we enter it 
like a sovereign whose whim it is to watch a performance 
from an empty auditorium. We have the same dear 


proprietorship over our life in books. Dream and } 


masterpiece—both, like the universe, demand and baffle 
interpretation. They resemble the most soul-absorbing 
crises, in that we cannot turn our eyes away or think 
of something else ; inevitable in two senses, they rivet 
attention, and nothing of which we are conscious can 
arrest them. The young live in a dream—so much is 
unforeseen, vivid, and of personal import; the old look 
back on a dream of proved inconsequence, from which 
they have waked. Some of course age early, others 
hardly at all. 

Art aspires to the rapture of healthy relaxation and 
dreads all weariness. The dream qualities I have 
enumerated are vitul to her and may be implied in 
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the words rhythm, selection, intimacy, inconclusiveness, 
concentration, inevitability, stimulus. Inconsequence 
alone is fatal to that construction, instinct with pro- 
portion and sincerity—the masterpiece. Novelists who 
romance wildly flatter inclination, or disguise knowledge 
to which they are at heart disloyal; and our dreams 
may lack proportion and architectonics, for the like 
humiliating reason. The undue importance of the 
customary round, of food, of muscular activity, of 
sexual excitement, of some virtuosity, of financial care, 
may account for the disjointed triviality of our nightly 
consciousness. We live without proportion and dream 
without beauty. Our days cannot win the reward of 
the night as Sir Thomas Browne’s did, and our work 
is not crowned with beauty as was Flaubert’s. 

The journalist’s ‘A slice out of life’ has no literal 
force, for a sequence of sentences belongs to a distinct 
category. The phrase usually implies that the events 
recorded have not been arranged to prove a theory, to 
point a moral, or to comply with an expectation. Litera- 
ture is always weakened if the author is dominated by 
such purposes; but he may have others. In the interests 
of his art he may refrain from telling the end of a story 
before the beginning, and may keep the main bearings 
of his theme relatively important, and even demand 
nicety in the order of his statements. Flaubert’s test for 
a master was ability to develop a narration, a description, 
an analysis, and a dialogue, one out of the other in due 
proportion. 


‘Le veritable écrivain est celui qui, sans sortir d’un méme 
sujet, peut faire en dix volumes, ou en trois pages, une narra- 
tion, une description, une analyse et un dialogue. Hors de la, 
farceurs ou gens de gofit, deux catégories médiocres’ (‘ Notes 
de Voyage II; Notes diverses,’ p. 363). 


An author may besides agreeably purpose to use 
neither more nor fewer words than are necessary, and 
to place them according to the structure of the language, 
rather than to please that minority of the shallow-pated 
who gloat over a sentence as though it rightly were a 
Chinese puzzle. He may even strive to achieve suitable 
variations in rhythm and melody to accompany the pro- 
gress of his discourse. Any neglect of these essential 
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aims diminishes the beauty of the result. In creative 
literature all advocacy of the artist’s own opinions, any 
betrayal of an interested motive, intrudes and disturbs, 
The illusion can no longer rival the perfect dream, incon- 
clusive, select, concentrated, inevitable, intimate and 
stimulating. Success may be and has been achieved by 
genius at a single heat, but is more usually compassed 
by rehandling a genial improvisation with conscious and 
patient art. Such was Flaubert’s esthetic. 

The comparison of those parts which correspond in 
the three versions of ‘St Anthony’ makes a perfect 
object-lesson. No young poet could do better than pore 
over the successive states of the dialogue between the 
Sphinx and the Chimera. That is how a genial first 
draft may be brought into harmonious and propor- 
tionate relief. Weak and redundant details are relent- 
lessly cut away, but fresh inventions as happy as, or 
happier than any, enforce and consolidate the main 
structure ; in the end you realise what this great artist 
meant by ‘the anatomy of style. If we compare his 
practice with current theories we shall find that, em- 
bracing all, it avoids that maniac insistence on a single 
aim which renders each of them partial. Realism, im- 
pressionism, lyricism and self-portraiture all suppose 
art’s value to be that of a record; they only differ as to 
what should be recorded ; for them success crowns the 
record’s fidelity, whether to facts or impressions or per- 
sonal emotion or the character of the author. Science 
has produced perfect records devoid of xsthetic value; 
and some of the greatest works neither portray the 
author, nor record his emotions, nor his impressions, 
while they mingle fiction with fact. Therefore these 
theories are mistaken. 

Conformity to the spirit of a race, to tradition, to 
rules, to cultivated expectation, is put forward as the 
value of art. Such theories idolise the past; if value 
accrues from conformity to existent standards, that 
value cannot pertain to the ‘divine dawn,’ ‘the golden 
age, ‘the great period, which became what they were 
by departing from example and surpassing it. Some- 
times the adoption of a novel or more rational technique 
is expected to suffice. Flaubert’s esthetic might come 
within this description, if he had not held inspiration to 
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be the substance which art can only fertilise, purify, 
and render fully effective. 





‘La nature’ (he says) ‘n’est belle que pour qui sait la voir: 
preuve que tout dépend du subjective. * And again: ‘Toute 
cuvre d’art enferme une chose particuliére tenant a la per- 
sonne de Il’artiste, et qui fait, indépendamment de I]’execution, 
que nous sommes séduits ou irrités. Aussi notre admiration 
n’est-elle compléte que pour les ouvrages satisfaisant a la fois 
notre tempérament et notre esprit?’ f 
















In practice we find theoretical innovators, Cubist, 
Futurist, Symbolist and Vers-librist, indulge in idle details 
just as much as their predecessors, while they insist 
rst § narrowly and monotonously on some one set of forms. 

or For many, originality is the value of art. Unfortu- 
nt- nately madmen are often extremely original; while 
orf great art has sometimes adopted the whole of its pre- 
inf} decessor’s inventions and processes, and yet doubled the 
ist} value by adding an indefinable something. Art must, 
his} for others, be instinct with ‘the true criticism of life,’ 
m-— ‘the saving doctrine, ‘the Spirit’; but they too recognise 
zlef these things where there is no art, and always belittle 
m-f— some recognised masterpiece as heterodox; thus M. Suarez 
se slights Flaubert, Mr Shaw Shakespeare.{ Men are so 
tof deeply flattered by supposing their kind the flower of 
he creation, and their particular conceptions the maturing 
er-— fruit of that flower, that reason pauses before accepting 
ice f even a M. Paul Claudel or a Victor Hugo at his own 
e;— valuation. This humanitarian prejudice always merits 
he — suspicion. The artist-saviour is stage-struck; for him 
ns,f all the world’s a scene, and either himself or his doctrine 
se ff the hero. 

Though the best art has never been dominated by 
tof these purposes singly, it absorbs the strength out of any 





































ue * Tb. p. 364. + Correspondance, IV™ série, p. 445. 

at t Possibly Mr Shaw’s plea for Bunyan (a very raw artist) deserves dis- 
tinction from this theory. ‘The will to be used for a purpose recognised by 
yourself as a mighty one and not to repent it’ is the spirit of the hero and 
re of heroic art, he thinks. The esthetic instinct is to add a good thing to 
1e- the world. To be spent in doing this as Flaubert and Shakespeare were, 
ue when one is not confident that the universe is bound to result in good, and 
| so cannot identify oneself with the cosmic purpose, needs surely even 
ne more courage than those who know themselves infallibly backed can 
require. 
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or all. Flaubert held that honesty, if vital and intense 
enough, corrects every vice; for then it can never shrink 
from contest with intimate prejudice or content itself 
with less than the best possible workmanship. 


‘Le don de l’observation ne peut appartenir qu’a un honnéte 
homme, car pour voir les choses en élles-mémes il faut n’y 
porter aucun intérét personnel.’ * 


Effort to cultivate objective sympathy and to perfect 
form will save even the most impetuous genius from all 
avoidable self-deception. 

In ‘Bouvard et Pécuchet’ Flaubert was perhaps false 
to the spirit of his esthetic. The attempts to interpret 
it as a satire are as persistent as they are plausible. 
This once his imagination may have served a thesis. 
Still I prefer to view it as an attempt to allay the itch 
to present, as a logical deduction, something he more 
profoundly felt to be a subjective illusion. Had he 
completed the book, MM. Gaultier and Ferrére might 
have found their gratuitous tasks more, not less, difficult. 
Flaubert regarded the achievement of style as the royal 
road to thought and beauty. Only by consolidating and 
harmonising statements can men realise profoundly or 
represent splendidly. From the progress of science and 
the calamities of 1870 a pall of thought fell over him, 
like a heavy sail over a seaman in a storm; his struggles 
at first seemed hopelessly inadequate. The letters prove 
that effort to rise equal to experience—which he allowed 
himself neither to disregard nor to tamper with—kept 
him tossing and groaning ever more restlessly. 

In this book, loyal to his method, he set himself to 
transmute the contents of a fevered brain into style, 
by mingling knowledge and invention, and perfecting 
chapter and sentence. As he progressed, he looked, while 
creating an objective illusion, to gain lucidity and serenity 
sufficient to adjust the proportions of his book. 


‘L’ Artiste non seulement porte en soi l’humanité, mais il en 
reproduit l’histoire dans la création de son ceuvre. D’abord, 
du trouble, une vue générale, les aspirations, l’éblouisse- 
ment, tout est mélé (époque barbare) ; puis l’analyse, le doute, 





* ‘Notes de Voyages II. ; Notes diverses,’ p. 360, 
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ense | la méthode, la disposition des parties (I’ére scientifique) ; enfin, 
rink @ il revient 4 la synthése premiere plus élargie dans l’exécution. 
tself @ Si 'humanité doit se developper 4 la maniére d’une ceuvre 
concue par la Providence, elle est loin encore, miséricorde! de 
cette troisiéme phase!’ (Ib. p. 358.) 
— Thus his final aim would have been to free both his 
book and himself from conclusions which imposed them- 
selves like nightmares. He did not live to succeed. 
‘fect § However, generosity can but assume that he might 
. all § have done so, and was not doomed to fail. The eighteen- 
nineties saw the world of intellect finally submerged in 
‘alse § that black agnosticism he had attempted to bridge. 
pret § To-day many hope to climb out with the aid of balloons ; 
ible, § but it is still possible that inspiration will again have 
esis, § to be winged with the most humble courage and patient 
itch § application, before this adventure can succeed. 
10re I have to own that my conception of this great artist 
he § does not sort with that of most even of his admirers. 
ight § Howbeit the best thoughts do not always arise in count- 
cult. § less heads. The attempt to be succinct and clear has led 
oyal § me to imply an over-consistent Flaubert. The man I 
and — actually perceive was sometimes carried off his feet by 
y or § the flood of zesthetic admiration, or by its recoil towards 
and § scientific deductions. Chatting with idealist friends, he 
1im, § would contradict things shouted at realist admirers— 
gles § as who might not? But, when he sat alone, was he not 
‘ove & conscious of the straight line ruled across his chart, 
wed | however far gusty weather might force him to tack? 
cept § Yes, I am persuaded that the whole evidence brought 
together in the eighteen volumes of this splendid edition 
f to § tallies with the man in my mind’s eye as with no other. 
yle, § Yet, if I am wrong, the mistake has been so good a 
ting § fortune to me, I could but regret for his sake that it was 
hile § not the truth about Flaubert. 


T. SturGE Moore. 
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\V Art. 3—THE CONDITIONS OF STATE PUNISHMENT. 


1. Outlines of Criminal Law. By C. 8S. Kenny. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1913. 

2. Criminal Responsibility. By C. Mercier, M.B. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1905. 

3. A History of Penal Methods: Criminals, Witches, 
Innatics. By G. Ives. London: Stanley Paul, 1914. 
4, Fifty-sixth Report, for the Year 1912, of the Chief 
Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools. 

London: Wyman, 1914. 

5. Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and the 
Directors of Convict Prisons (for the Year ended 31 
March, 1913). London: Wyman, 1914. 


THE enforcement of the social rules established by 
members of a community for the regulation of their 
conduct inter se may be effected by one or more of three 
methods—a system of reward for good conduct; a system 
of punishment for wrong doing; a system composed of 
the essential elements of the first and second systems. 

Experience has taught us that in the conditions which 
have obtained and still obtain in any community, political 
or other, a system of reward is insufficient to restrain 
the individualistic and consequently anti-social tendencies 
of man. In a simple community, such as the family, the 
composite system has been found to be efficacious, but 
the varying and complex circumstances of political life 
forbid its application to members of a State considered 
as such. It is true that a State may, in its appointments 
to State offices, prefer those who, deservedly or un- 
deservedly, bear a good character, but, in the main, it 
acts upon the principle that its members will be 
sufficiently remunerated for their good behaviour by a 
consciousness of their law-abiding worth. Therefore it 
may be truly said that the methods by which a State 
enforces its rules are necessarily purely punitive. 

This fact may or may not be deplorable; it depends 
upon the point of view. Those criminologists who regard 
@ man as an individual detached from both the members 
and the circumstances of a political life, and deem all 
coercive measures which do not exclusively aim at 
‘individual reformation’ as indefensible, will be those 
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who deplore. Those persons who, primarily, regard man 
as a social creature whose anti-social acts nearly concern 
his fellow-men will approve, on the ground that the 
infliction of pain on an offender against such social rules 
will, while tending to deter and reform the actual 
offender, tend to deter other potential offenders from 
disturbing the peace of the community. I shall not 
attempt to discuss the propriety of either of these views, 
but will express the opinion that in an ordinary political 
society, the latter view should be held the more reason- 
able. However that may be, I will proceed to deal with 
the punitive methods of the Law of England. 

At the outset, it appears unnecessary to discuss the 
methods by which civil obligations are enforced, since 
these are concerned entirely with the machinery of law, 
and, as a whole, are well devised. On the other hand, 
the legal system which—to speak popularly—provides 
for the punishment of criminals involves matters which 
touch some of the deepest problems of human nature, 
the mysteries of psychology and the philosophical notions 
which lie at the very foundations of Law. 

In discussing this subject, one is faced, at the start, 
with the difficulty of determining the question—* Who 
and what is a criminal?’ One school maintains that the 
criminal is merely a more or less ordinary person who, 
on occasions, offends against the social regulations of the 
State, and is punished, ie. painfully affected, by the 
State therefor. Another school regards a criminal as an 
abnormal person who may be classed either as ‘immoral’ 
in the sense that he deliberately infringes a particular 
law, or as unmoral in that he is mentally incapable of 
perceiving a distinction between propriety and im- 
propriety of social conduct, and who, in respect of his 
anti-social behaviour, must be regarded as insane. A 
third school, composed of the eminent judges who are 
periodically engaged in interpreting section 47 of the 
Judicature Act, 1873—‘ any criminal cause or matter’— 
hold any individual a criminal who may be legally 
punished, xot merely in order to compel obedience to a 
judicial order, but solely and exclusively in respect of an 
antecedent act or forbearance. 

I will not pause to examine these opinions, but, for the 
purposes of this article, and referring the reader to 
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Austin’s ‘Lectures on Jurisprudence,’ and Dr Courtney 
Kenny’s remarkable work, ‘Outlines of Criminal Law,’ 
for a minute analysis of the term, will define a ‘ criminal’ 
as a person who has committed a legal offence, which is 
pursued by the Sovereign or his subordinates. 

It may be further stated—in order to anticipate any 
objection to this definition, based upon the course of 
justice in English Law Courts—that the initiation of a 
criminal proceeding therein is founded upon the assump- 
tion by the Justice of the Peace who issues a summons 
or warrant, by the Grand Jury which ‘ presents’ on oath ; 
and by the Crown Official who files an information, that 
such an offence has been committed, both in intent and 
fact, as will justify the use of the State machinery in 
order to apply the punitive sanction of the Law. 

Now having established the meaning, pro hac vice, of 
the term ‘criminal,’ the treatment of the criminal by 
the State may be, first generally and then particularly, 
considered. It will be conceded that the artificial in- 
fliction of pain, either mental or physical, upon any 
human being is only justifiable when it subserves a 
reasonable purpose. It therefore follows that the 
Executive of a State in its representative capacity is 
only justified in punishing a member of the State, in 
order to maintain the existing standard of social conduct 
and so prevent crime. 

The State is not concerned with either positive 
morality or religious canon except in so far as such affects 
the maintenance of the said standard of conduct. This 
being so, the justifiable purposes or ends of State punish- 
ment of individuals are— 

1. The protection of the ‘community from a con- 
tinuance of individual wrong-doing, by deterring 
the individual wrong-doer.* 

2. The deterrence of other potential wrong-doers by 
demonstrating to them the futility and painful 
consequences of anti-social conduct. 

It wil. be observed that ‘revenge’ is not reckoned a 





* It should be noted that ‘reformation’ of a wrong-doer, using the term 
as denoting the extinction of anti-social desires, is gua punitive procedure, 
only to be regarded when it is effected, wholly or in part, by a deterrent 
agency. 
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a proper end of punishment; and that no punishment 
even of death or of ‘preventive detention’ is deemed 
justifiable, if it is imposed only in order to deprive an 
offender of the physical ability to continue in a course of 
wrong-doing. 

An offence against State rules which is punishable as 
a ‘crime’ comprises two essential constituents: a physical 
act or forbearance: and an expectation of certain (un- 
lawful) consequences of such act or forbearance, which 
is termed ‘criminal intent’ or loosely ‘intention.’ In 
English Law, such criminal intent may be either general 
or special, and, in either case, it may be (1) presumed 
and so either refutable or irrefutable by evidence; or 
(2) provable in fact. It will, therefore, be seen, that, by 
the Law of England, it is considered that the State 
punishment of those who offend against State rules is 
justifiable only when it is capable of being referred to 
a certain mental process. For example, a person under 
seven years of age is presumed irrefutably to be unable 
to foresee the consequences of his conduct, and is immune 
from punishment by the State in respect thereof. A 
person who, by the use of drugs or alcohol, or by disease, 
is unable to appreciate the nature and quality of his act 
or forbearance, or cannot distinguish between right and 
wrong, is also immune from punishment by the State. 
On the other hand, the vicarious punishment of young 
children in respect of the faults of their parents is deemed 
justifiable on the ground that circumstances show that 
the subjects are, in fact, infected by the criminal dis- 
positions of their parents. This question is discussed 
below in the part devoted to private prisons. 

Further, even if the requisite act or forbearance and 
criminal intent co-operate to render a person a criminal 
and so obnoxious to punishment, he nevertheless will 
not in fact be punished, if it is shown that punishment 
will not affect his mind in the desired manner. 

For example, a convict condemned to death or other 
punishment who becomes insane between the time of 
the passing of sentence and the time of its execution 
is not punishable. In fine, notwithstanding the declara- 
tions of judges as to the legality and necessity of death 
or long terms of imprisonment with the sole object of 
depriving a particular offender of physical ability to 
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continue in a course of wrong-doing, no man is punished 
by the Law of England unless such punishment is 
deemed capable of operating on his mind, and the minds 
of other potential wrong-doers. 

The question whether the Law of England has always 
recognised these limitations of State punishment is 
interesting. In a book entitled ‘A History of, Penal 
Methods, by George Ives—a book remarkable for the 
information it conveys and the skilful manner in which 
the facts are presented—it is stated (p. 339): 


‘That which the individual avenger sought in the smart of 
injury, and in the vehemence of passion, the law inflicts with 
cold-blooded relentlessness; where private revenge would 
long ago have ceased, from shame or pity, the State still tor- 
ments through the heavy years with unappeased malignity.’ 


This view does not appear to be supported either by 
the Statutes or the Records of the Courts of England. 
The mere fact that the State, at a very early Anglo- 
Saxon period, interfered with the private reprisals of 
individuals, will demonstrate that the State even then 
considered, in a case of wrong-doing, that there was 
something more at stake than the feelings of one or more 
injured individuals. Ancient Statutes and decrees of 
early Kings also bear out this deduction. For instance, 
in the laws of Canute, it is stated: ‘And we command 
that Christian men be not on any account ever altogether 
too lightly condemned -to death; but rather, let gentle 
punishments be decreed for the benefit of the people.’ 
Again, it was decreed by, William the Conqueror, that 
no one should be killed, or hung in chains for any offence, 
but that their eyes should be taken out, or their feet 
or hands, etc., cut away ‘in signum proditionis et nequitiae 
suae. Further, in the earliest Norman period, if an 
accused were acquitted in trial by battle with his accuser, 
he must nevertheless be tried by. the Country for the 
same offence (Bracton 2, p. 448). And by the Statute of 
Northampton (1176) a person acquitted by the ordeal 
of a charge of murder ‘or other base felony,’ was ordered 
to ‘abjure the realm,’ i.e. to be banished. All this shows 
that, even at this remote age, the conception of the duty 
of the State in respect of an offender was rooted in the 
interests of the community considered as a whole. 
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In the time of Elizabeth it is stated by the learned 
author of Coke’s ‘Institutes of the Laws of England’ 
(Part 111, p. 4) that 


‘,.. the principall end of punishment is that others by 
his example may feare to offend, Ut poena ad paucos, metus 
ad omnes perveniat.’ . . . ‘If a man commit Treason or 
Felony and confesseth the same, or be thereof otherwise 
convict, if afterward he become de non sane memorie (qui 
patitur eailium mentis) he shall not be called upon to answer, 
or, if after judgment he become de sane non memorie, he shall 
not be executed, for it cannot be an example to others.’ 


The forms of indictment—the written charge of the 
essentials of an offence—dating from Plantagenet times, 
abundantly show that the State would punish no man, 
unless a wicked purpose were proved, and it was shown 
that he committed the offence charged in circumstances 
which denoted a mental state capable,of being affected 
by punishment. And, without multiplgjng instances, it 
may be confidently stated that never at any time, since 
the representatives of the community took upon them- 
selves the regulation of the conduct of the members of 
the community, has punishment been administered by 
the Law of England to those who were not deemed to 
be capable both of being deterred and also of furnishing 
an example of the futility of lawlessness to the com- 
munity at large. 

The cruelty of the punishments of the early and 
middle ages seems now, in the light of fuller knowledge, 
to be revolting; but in those days the difficulty of 
bringing a criminal to justice was great, and the 
mistaken notion prevailed that the more brutal the 
punishment the greater was its deterrent quality. It 
may even be said that the very brutality of many of the 
punishments shows that the State acted on a proper 
principle in awarding them. Otherwise, for example, 
how could the hanging of a man for stealing sheep, or 
for shop-lifting, or for stealing anything of a greater 
value than a shilling, be justified? In no civilised State 
would a man kill another because he stole an article 
worth thirteen pence; but the representatives of the 
community, anxious to use an example when they 
succeeded in finding one, might well, in unenlightened 

Vol, 221.—No, 441, 2A 
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days, argue that the severer the example the more 
generally deterrent it would be. All such punishments 
as ‘mutilation’ may be explained in the manner of Sir 
Edward Coke (supra). 

In these days, when the land is well policed and 
there is a reasonable certainty of the apprehension of a 
criminal, the wrongful application of right principles in 
the adjustment of penalties may be denounced, especially 
by those who fail to take into account the facts that 
until a comparatively recent period it was almost as 
difficult to detain a criminal as it was to arrest him. 
Finally, it may be doubted whether even in semi-pre- 
historic times the State would have considered the 
desirability of painlessly killing those offenders who had 
shown themselves incapable of reformation. And yet, 
this is the recommendation of Mr George Ives and other 
criminologists who would treat all offenders as either 
reformable by kindness, or unreformable and conse- 
quently worthy of the lunatic asylum or death. 

Another cognate question, which can only be men- 
tioned here, is the present-day method of trial by jury of 
offenders. To the writer's mind, no system has ever 
been invented which so carefully and thoroughly safe- 
guards the interests of an accused person as the—not 
by any means perfect—English system of Criminal 
Procedure. But all persons do not share that opinion. 
For instance, an important body of criminologists con- 
tend that a ‘jury’ is not a proper tribunal to decide 
questions of partial or absolute insanity, and ,would 
substitute for such a committee of ‘mental éxperts.’ 
The objections to such a method of trial appear to be 
many and insuperable; and I will merely refer to the 
extremely able and interesting work of Dr Mercier, en- 
titled ‘ Criminal Responsibility,’ for an exposition of the 
view taken by members of that body. 


The basis of State punishment in accordance with 
the Law of England having been explained the methods 
and kinds of such punishment may now be discussed. 

The chief punishments known to the law are—death ; 
imprisonment in a Convict Prison (Penal Servitude), or 
in a Local Prison (imprisonment with or without hard 
labour); whipping; fine; police supervision; putting 
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under recognisances; expulsion (in the case of aliens) ; 
detention as an Habitual Criminal; detention as an 
Habitual Drunkard (should this be considered a ‘ punish- 
_ment’?); detention of youthful offenders in (a) an 
Industrial School, (b) a Reformatory School, (c) a Borstal 
Institution, (d) a ‘Place of Detention.’ There are other 
forms of punishment, such as banishment—in one case 
only—and forfeiture of goods; but these are either 
obsolete or of no importance and need not be discussed. 
It should, however, be stated that, although ‘putting 
on probation’ is not classed as a punishment but as a 
substitute therefor, it is hard to appreciate the reason for 
its exception. Of the above-mentioned punishments, all 
are directly or indirectly concerned with imprisonment, 
ie. restraint of liberty of physical action; but it may 
be well to discuss briefly those methods which, in the 
first instance, are independent of it, and then proceed to 
discuss imprisonment generally. 

The punishment of death is confined to cases of 
treason, murder, piracy with violence, arson of dock- 
yards, etc., by persons of sixteen years of age or over, and 
almost daily is the subject of newspaper discussion. It 
is unnecessary to deal with it here, and it is sufficient 
to say that, in the opinion of the large majority of 
administrators of the Criminal Law, it is advisable, on 
account of its deterrent quality, to let it remain a legal 
punishment. In cases of ‘constructive murder,’ i.e. 
unlawful homicide where intention to murder is con- 
clusively presumed at law, it would seem desirable to 
allow the sentence to be ‘recorded,’ as may even now be 
done in cases of piracy with violence, or arson of 
dockyards, etc. 

The punishment of ‘ whipping, which is permissible 
‘In many cases where youthful male offenders are con- 
cerned, but in few cases where male adults are concerned, 
again is often the subject of public discussion. The true 
objection to this punishment resides in its inequality of . 
effect, for it is almost an abuse of language to describe 
it as causing the degradation of the adult garotter or 
procurer or the boy offender. Some persons are acutely 
affected by physical pain, others only to a small degree, 
others not at all. Inasmuch as whipping is a survival 
of the practice of torture, it would seem objectionable ; 

242 
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but, then, ‘punishment’ and ‘infliction of pain’ are 
convertible terms. As the recent tendency of the Legis- 
lature has been to extend the scope of this punishment, 
its deterrent quality must be held established. 

‘Fine’ is probably the oldest of all punishments 
known to the Law of England, and is beneficial, because 
in many cases it provides sufficient punishment without 
entailing the stigma’ of imprisoament. In the year 
ending March 31, 1913, there were received into State 
prisons 56,435 males and 23,148 females, committed 
thereto in default of paying a fine. In other words, 
those persons were imprisoned, not because their offences 
were judicially estimated as sufficiently grave to warrant 
imprisonment, but because they were too poor to pay 
sums of money and so comply with a Judge’s Order. 
In the circumstances it is satisfactory to note that on 
March 16, 1914, a ‘Criminal Justice Administration Act’ 
was introduced into the House of Commons, on behalf of 
the Government, by which it is, inter alia, proposed to 
oblige Courts of Justice to allow time for payment of 
fines, and to make other changes which will tend to 
abolish this state of things. 

Another punishment to which attention must be 
directed is that of ‘Police Supervision.’ By the Preven- 
tion of Crimes Act, 1877,:any person convicted on 
indictment, i.e. not summarily, who has been previously 
convicted of felony or certain specified misdemeanours, 
may, in addition to other punishment, be ordered to be 
subject to supervision by the police for any term not 
exceeding seven years. This means that a person so 
sentenced is at the expiration of his term of imprison- 
ment sent into the free world, and is expected therein, 
in a restricted labour market, to earn an honest living 
with the shackles of the police impeding his every step. 
It is probably correct to state that this punishment is 
never inflicted by any judges other than those gentlemen 
who, as chairmen of County Quarter Sessions, preside 
in criminal courts. It is, however, occasionally sought 
to justify its imposition by alleging that it protects 
society against the depredations of habitual criminals ; 
but this alleged ground, which might possibly excuse 
long-continued imprisonment, cannot be a satisfactory 
defence of a system which permits criminals to be turned 
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loose upon the world under conditions which generally 
offer only the alternatives, crime or starvation. 

The ‘Ticket of Leave’ system, which is applied to 
‘convict’ (and not ‘local’) prisoners, is pernicious, in 
that it imposes on the discharged convict the necessity 
of making periodical reports to the police. It is defended 
on the inadequate ground that it helps to maintain 
prison discipline ; but no such consideration applies to 
the ordering of police supervision as a substantive 
sentence. It should be abolished and take its place with 
those bygone punishments which have been recognised 
as worse than useless by an enlightened people. 

‘Putting under recognisances’ and ‘putting on pro- 
bation’ present similar conditions, but the former is 
classed as a punishment and the latter as something 
in lieu thereof. This is a small matter, since both 
may be regarded as satisfactory methods of dealing with 
criminals, where criminal intent is presumed by law. 


We may now turn to the subject of imprisonment 
as a punishment of crime. In recent years, the details 
of prison treatment have received much attention. The 
author of ‘A History of Penal Methods,’ already referred 
to, remarks (pp. 342, 371): 


‘Prison is a desperate expedient. ... In practice we pass 
upon those who have been condemned, the doom conceived 
for the ideal Hell, of suffering without hope: for those in the 
prison van are mostly being driven to absolute destruction. 
No wonder then, that all communities and states are in 
reality ashamed of jails and penal institutions.’ 


There may be some exaggeration in this, but there 
is no doubt much room for improvement in our prison 
system. It must, however, be remembered that the 
accumulated experience of mankind has declared that, 
so long as men continue to live a communal life, the 
application of artificial pain to a criminal is a necessity. 
The quality and degree of such pain must be ascertained 
by officers of the State appointed by the State ad hoc. 
If such ‘pain’ can be deterrent without the incident of 
segregation, so much the better; but, if segregation is 
essential to the effective application of such pain, where 
and how can it be more reasonably enforced than in 
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a properly constituted State prison directed by State 
officials? In such a place, the processes of deterrence 
and reformation may be developed at the same time; 
and the inconveniences entailed by restriction of personal 
liberty are counterbalanced by the reflex action of im- 
prisonment during its entire term. It is not contended 
that imprisonment (or indeed any form of punishment) 
is justifiable per se; but if punishment is to be justified, 
it surely should be administered so that its justifying 
qualities should be preserved ; and this is the case in a 
State prison. 

Certain writers, who hold that the only defensible 
methods of treating criminals are moral suasion, deten- 
tion in a lunatic asylum, or death, are opposed to State 
imprisonment as a substantive punishment; but these 
writers misconceive the purposes of State punishment. 
Apparently they advocate a ‘kill or cure’ policy; but 
such a policy cannot be reconciled with the interdependent 
rights and duties of governors and governed in a civilised 
community. It may, however, be also said in reference 
to a part of their contention, that it is difficult to see 
where ‘moral suasion’ could be more fittingly applied 
than in a State-owned and State-governed prison. At 
all events it must be applied where a criminal is compelled 
to receive it. Otherwise it is not even a compulsory 
process of reformation. But, with all due respect, the 
members of the humanitarian school base their opinions 
and recommendations upon a principle which is not 
admissible from the standpoint of communal life, a 
principle which may be described as regard only for the 
individual offender. 

As has already been shown, State punishment is 
designed in the interests both of the offender and of 
the body offended against—the community. In so far 
as the criminal law is in question, the State is, and 
reasonably is, concerned only with the maintenance of 
public order; the education of an individual member 
qua individual is a matter for the parent, the school- 
master, the priest, and those who control public opinion. 
The failure to avoid confusion between the respective 
functions of these agencies is responsible for almost all 
the discussion that has taken place between the apologists 
of the English State-prison system and the Humanitarians 
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of recent years. If this fact is borne in mind, it will be 
easier to appreciate what is set down hereafter in dealing 
with the prison systems. 

Further, at the risk of being charged with prolixity 
and in order to make the position even more clear, the 
following matters may be briefly considered. 

Imprisonment, or indeed any form of punishment, is 
least efficacious in the case of sporadic crimes of passion. 
In such cases, a ‘deterrent’ or even ‘reformatory’ en- 
deavour to deal with such individuals will be more or 
less ineffective. Still, the example of the punishment of 
such offenders will teach others to anticipate the con- 
sequences of such offences, and subconsciously or con- 
sciously to restrain their passions. 

The punishment of the ‘weak-minded’ criminal who 
is not certifiable as insane is only partially defensible— 
qua the offender—on the same principle as justifies the 
punishment of lunatics in an asylum. As regards the 
community, it is doubtful whether the punishment of such 
an offender can be considered ‘deterrent.’ In consequence, 
the ‘ weak-minded’ criminal should be punished slightly, 
e.g. by confinement in a special prison. 

The habitual criminal should be deterred by severe 
methods. The alternatives of either coaxing him to 
become a good citizen, or killing him, need not be 
seriously considered. The man who has resolutely 
determined to live by preying upon his fellow-men will 
not readily, if at all, be affected by entreaty; and the 
punishment of death can only be justified by a high 
degree of expediency. As to this it can also be said that 
potential criminals would scarcely be ‘deterred’ by the 
hanging of a man who had repeatedly stolen or forged, 
and consequently the penalty would be unjustifiable. 

The existing prison system is, however, defective in 
many respects, There are two main classes of prisons: 
those controlled by private persons, styled ‘ Voluntary ’; 
and those controlled by the Government, styled ‘State.’ 
Voluntary prisons must be certified by the Home 
Secretary, otherwise they may not receive wrong-doers 
from Criminal Courts, and (in consequence) the State 
capitation grant or money from public funds. The 
control of the State over these places resides solely in 
the power of granting, suspending or withdrawing its 
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certificate. At the end of 1912, there were in Great 
Britain in Industrial Schools, 12,435 boys and 4287 girls; 
in all, 16,722 children of any age under twelve years to 
any age not exceeding sixteen years. In Reformatory 
Schools there were 4127 boys and 599 girls; in all, 4726 
young persons from twelve to nineteen years of age. 
Almost all these juvenile offenders were committed by 
Criminal Courts. The expenditure and receipts were as 
follows: Industrial Schools, 482,037/., of which parents 
contributed 17,0911., charitable persons 33,094/., and the 
State, 388,2291.; Reformatory Schools, 146,8731., of which 
parents contributed 7806/., charitable persons 2468/., and 
the State 125,9181. So that in 1912, out of a total 
expenditure of 628,910/., charitable persons contributed 
only 35,562/., and parents 24,897/., towards the main- 
tenance of these Voluntary Prisons.* The State, there- 
fore, contributes more than 560,000/. annually towards 
the cost of prisons over which it has practically no 
control whatever. 

State prisons are under the control of the State and 
are maintained by the State. They are (1) Local prisons, 
ie. prisons for prisoners other than those sent to any 
other kind of State prison; (2) Convict prisons, for 
‘Penal Servitude’ prisoners ; (3) Borstal Institutions for 
Juvenile Offenders, between sixteen and twenty-one 
years of age, sentenced to ‘ Borstal’ treatment under the 
Prevention of Crime Act, 1908; (4) Places of Preventive 
Detention, for convicts sentenced to preventive detention 
under that Act.t The State prisons are controlled, under 
the Home Office, by a body of Prison Commissioners, 
who are assisted by Inspectors, Visiting Justices, Boards 
of Visitors, and carefully selected governors and highly 
trained staffs. It is further proposed, in the before- 
mentioned Criminal Justice Administration Bill, to 
provide detention in police cells for not more than four 
days, in lieu of other punishment; but it is to be hoped 
that Parliament will never allow this provision ‘to 
become law. 





* These figures do not take into account ‘Industrial Day Schools.’ 

+ State Inebriate Reformatories (under the Inebriates Act, 1898, and 
the Children Act, 1908), and Places of Detention for juvenile offenders 
under the last-named Act need not be further dealt with. 
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I have visited many State prisons during the last ten 
years, and have observed that, with few exceptions, from 
the highest to the lowest of the prison’ officials, the 
animating spirit has been a desire to reform the in- 
dividual, whiie assisting in the prevention of crime 
generally. In the State prisons the treatment proceeds 
upon humane and fairly satisfactory grounds. The 
system of classification of prisoners has been much 
improved ; and, as classification is the basis not only of 
all successful prison treatment, but also of any sound 
scheme of Prison Reform, a few words upon it may not 
be out of place. 

One of the chief dangers of any system of prison life 
which is not ‘ cellular’ is that of evil association. There 
is no need to enlarge upon this, as it will be clear to 
most persons that, if an habitual criminal were to live 
in daily association with a first offender, the chances 
are that, at the end of a short period, the first offender 
would have turned to a life of crime; at all events, the 
evil communications which corrupt good manners would 
have been at work. In order to prevent contamination, 
the Prison Commissioners divide the prisoners into 
classes with reference to their criminality, age, and 
(recently) mental state. 

In a Convict Prison the classes are (A) Adult, com- 
prising (1) Star, ie. first offenders of previous good 
character, or criminals not habitually criminal or of 
corrupt habits; (2) Intermediate, i.e. first offenders who 
cannot be placed in the ‘Star’ class, and criminals 
previously convicted but not of grave or persistent 
crime; (3) Recidivist, i.e. those previously sentenced to 
penal servitude, or those convicted of grave or per- 
sistent crime: (B) Juvenile Adults, i.e. prisoners under 
23 years of age, who are divided into (1) Star, (2) Inter- 
mediate. In a Local prison, criminals have already been 
sorted by the judges into offenders (1) without hard 
labour, of the First, Second, or Third Division ; (2) with 
hard labour. All these prisoners, except those in the 
First and Second Divisions, are divided into (1) Star, 
(2) Ordinary. These prisoners are again subdivided into 
(1) Adult, (2) Juvenile Adult. All these classes and sub- 
divisions are again divisible into ‘stages’ denoting the 
quality of conduct, and in convict prisons there are 
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‘old age’ and ‘long sentence’ classes; and, in practice, 
a ‘weak-minded ’ convict class is kept at Parkhurst.* 

Now these members of the various classes are kept 
apart so far as possible. I have for years constantly 
urged that there should be separate prisons for each 
set of prisoners; and, at last, by the above-mentioned 
Criminal Justice Administration Bill, an attempt is made 
to carry out this recommendation, but there still re- 
mains much to be done. The system of classification 
must be founded on something more than ‘record’ or 
‘age,’ and should be adapted to the social position and 
the intellectual capacity of the criminal. I have not 
space to deal fully with this reform, but failure to effect 
it makes imprisonment not only unnecessarily painful 
to many, but also demoralising. This, it is to be hoped, 
will soon be set right. 


It will be convenient, in the next place, to discuss the 
most humane and reasonable method of treating young 
criminals that has ever been devised, namely, that known 
as the ‘Borstal System.’ This system was created by 
Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise and Mr Basil Thomson for 
the purpose of effectively dealing with ‘young recidi- 
vists guilty for the most part of acts of larceny, 
and rough undisciplined lads of the lounging and 
hooligan types who are apparently drifting towards a 
career of crime.’ In pursuance of this endeavour, a 
former convict prison at Borstal in the county of Kent 
was set apart to receive young criminals of the specified 
types; and for some years the Prison Commissioners 
sent thither such persons to receive individual attention 
in undergoing their respective punishments, and to be 
taught trades and otherwise equipped for the work of 
the free world. At the same time a similar work of 
reformation was undertaken in other local and convict 
prisons where ‘ juvenile-adults’ were imprisoned, so far 
as the conditions of an ordinary prison would allow. 
The ‘system’ soon received the sanction of the Legis- 
lature; and in 1908, by the Prevention of Crime Act, 
detention in what was then for the first time termed 





* The system of ‘grades’ at a Borstal Institution need not be con- 
sidered, as such are merely indicative of good conduct or the reverse. 
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a Borstal Institution was made a statutory punishment 
for young persons of either sex between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one. 

At present the ‘Borstal Institutions’ properly so- 
called are Borstal, Feltham, and (part of) Canterbury 
prisons, for males; and (part of) Aylesbury convict 
prison for females. But in all State prisons the Borstal 
system obtains, with necessary modifications. That the 
Borstal system has been successful is generally agreed ; 
but its working is considerably hampered by Judges of 
Criminal Courts who will not pass sentences which will 
allow of sufficient time in which to complete the proper 
punitive treatment of the young offender. It is, however, 
to be hoped that Parliament will not raise the age of 
Borstal prisoners from 21 (23 in some cases) ; for, after 
that time, it would seem reasonable that the proper ends 
of punishment would not be subserved by too great 
insistence upon the reformatory effect of deterrent 
measures. While upon this subject I cannot but express 
my regret that Mr Basil Home Thomson, who as man 
of letters, prison governor and Home Office official has 
done such great national service in the cause of prison 
reform, should have severed his official connexion with 
prisons. It may, however, be hoped that his reasonable 
and humane zeal will still be at the disposal of those 
who are engaged upon a task the magnitude of which 
cannot be over-estimated, namely, the eradication of 
‘ habitual crime.’ 

In the institutions named above, the average daily 
population in the year 1912-1913 was 713 males and 
78 females. As female prisoners are notoriously more 
difficult to manage than male prisoners, the working of 
the Borstal system may be exhibited by briefly referring 
to the ‘institution’ at Aylesbury. The daily average of 
inmates there is 72. Many of these (to quote the Report), 
on reception and for many months afterwards, ‘are list- 
less, idle, discontented, and resent all discipline’; but it 
is said that the conduct of the girls has been on the 
whole satisfactory. The success of the Borstal system 
depends largely upon the governor of the institution 
or prison, call it what one will; and at Aylesbury, the 
governor, Dr Winder, is recognised as being an excep- 
tionally able and experienced public servant. Under his 
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direction, and subject to his constant supervision, the 
girls are trained to become good citizens. By means of 
drill and garden work they are kept in good health, and 
they receive instruction in needlework, laundrywork, 
and cooking. Each receives individual care from the 
governor and a carefully selected staff; and the rewards 
of a ‘special grade,’ no less than pride in good work, 
contribute to make the girls obedient. At Aylesbury 
and (it is believed) at other Borstal Institutions, the 
necessity for adequate supervision and firm discipline is 
evidenced by the measure of success attained in directing 
the very rough subjects into theright way. The cardinal 
defect of the system is a want of proper classification, 
based upon the character of the worker; but it is stated: 
that the expense of providing separate accommodation 
for various classes is regarded as prohibitive. This does 
not appear to be a good answer; and, until there is 
proper classification, the scheme will never produce the 
full degree of benefit which might be expected. 

With respect to the reluctance of the judges to order 
proper Borstal treatment, Dr Winder says in his Report 
that short sentences of twelve or eighteen months are of 
little benefit, except when the inmate is under super- 
vision for six months after the expiration of the sentence. 
The maximum sentence of three years gives a girl a 
chance of thoroughly learning one or more useful occu- 
pations, which will in all probability be of the greatest 
value to her in after-life. But there is a still graver 
objection to the present system. Incredible as it may 
appear, no offender under the age of sixteen years is 
allowed to benefit by the Borstal system. Why does 
the State utilise its resources only in the case of 
offenders who have passed the really impressionable 
age? Whatever answer may be given, the lamentable 
fact remains that the State accepts responsibility only 
for offenders over the age of sixteen years. 

Both from convicts and government officials I have 
heard much of the private prisons to which other 
young offenders are sent to be ‘reformed’; and I have 
also carefully inspected some of these reformatories, In 
all there is a total want of classification, and, except in 
the admirably conducted Cornwall training ship, a more 
or less complete absence of effective supervision. I have 
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elsewhere given to the public an account of my visits, 
and I do not propose to repeat it here; but, in so far 
as my opinion is of any moment, I am convinced that 
the management and arrangements of these voluntary 
prisons are responsible, in a high degree, for the steady 
growth of recidivism. 

The figures set out in the Report of the Chief 
Inspector of these places (1912) do not seem to support 
this opinion, but in reality they have little bearing on 
it. It is stated in that Report that out of 4250 boys and 
girls sent out from those places in 1909, 1910, 1911, 339 
boys and 25 girls had been again convicted of crime ; the 
fate of 108 boys and 48 girls was ‘ unknown’; 3180 boys, 
or about 85 per cent., were reported to be in regular 
employment; and 125 boys were reported to be in casual 
employment. The figures for girls in these two last 
classes were 339 and 38 respectively. The words ‘re- 
ported to be’ destroy the value of these figures. As 
a matter of fact the managers of these places, who 
prepare statistics for the Report, know little or nothing 
about the after-conduct of a very large majority of their 
former prisoners ; indeed they admit this by saying that 
they base their figures upon ‘reports,’ which may be 
made anywhere and by anyone, and the authenticity of 
which they are powerless to establish. In 1912 there 
were identified in English and Welsh prisons 910 former 
inmates of reformatories. These figures are startling, 
when one reflects on the number that may be unidenti- 
fied, even though it is recognised that these prisoners 
range over a long period of years. While refraining 
from setting ascertained numbers against indefinite 
assertions as to numbers, it may be pointed out that the 
State contributions, on which the ‘voluntary’ prisons 
just manage to exist, do not allow of any enquiry into 
the careers of discharged prisoners. It is undeniable 
that in these places the weak and the strong, the 
criminal by design and the victim of environment, live 
in almost unfettered communication, working, playing, 
and sleeping together, without—in most. cases—even 
the discipline that is involved in proper supervision. 
The managers complain that they are ‘starved’ by the 
Government, and a Government Enquiry is now proceed- 
ing to deal with that complaint ; but, in this instance at 
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least, there is every necessity to act upon the principle 
of public control accompanying public expenditure. The 
brains and wealth of the State are at the disposal of 
those who work the Borstal system in State prisons ; 
but to the cause of prevention of crime by the extinction 
of juvenile depravity and juvenile misery the State lends 
no aid other than an insufficient grant to private prisons 
based on an indefensible principle and inadequately 
controlled. 

It is stated, as a partial explanation of this State 
dereliction of duty, that a reformatory or industrial 
school is merely a public school for the education of 
certain classes of youths provided by charitable persons, 
and is not meant to be a prison. It is true that such a 
school is not a prison in name, nor is it so in regard to 
the discipline on which our State penal system depends ; 
but in other respects it is a prison, to which young 
convicted offenders are sent by courts of law. . No 
analogy can be drawn between scholars at a public 
school and the inmates of these places. The boys at a 
public school are disciplined by their upbringing and 
the high code of honour which is generally observed in 
their homes; the control of their masters is but ancillary 
to the dictates of their moral sense. The inmates of an 
industrial or reformatory school have no such natural 
or acquired advantages; they are the creatures of a 
sordid environment, placed in these prisons, for the 
most part, because they are wastrels, homeless and 
helpless, and, more often than not, deemed criminal in 
respect of the wickedness of their natural guardians. 

Another matter which needs attention is the pre- 
valent error that these ‘schools’ are provided and 
supported by charitable persons out of the superfluity 
of their wealth. The following figures will prove that 
this is a misconception. In 1912 the expenditure of 
reformatory schools (exclusive of industrial schools) 
in England, Wales and Scotland, was 123,742/. for 
England and Wales, 20,5541. for Scotland. Of these 
sums charitable persons contributed by legacies and 
subscriptions in England and Wales 1,841/., in Scotland 
6271. Further proof is not needed to show that these 
so-called ‘schools’ are nothing more or less than State- 
maintained but privately managed prisons, which are 
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systematically and practically inadequate to perform 
the ill-remunerated duties cast upon them by the State. 


Let us now consider a matter cognate to the fore- 
going, namely, the question of recidivism. In 1912-1913, 
847 males and 24 females were sentenced to terms of 
penal servitude ranging from ‘life’ to ‘three years.’ 
Of these criminals, 87 per cent. of males and 66°66 of 
females had been previously sentenced to imprisonment ; 
and no less than 42°4 per cent. (males) and 37°5 per cent. 
(females) had been previously in penal servitude. In the 
same period, of the total receptions upon conviction in 
all kinds of prisons, amounting to 116,543 males and 
34,421 females, no less than 71,067 males and 26,346 
females had been previously in prison under sentence ; 
the percentages being respectively 60°9 and 76:5. 
Further, of these prisoners, 


37,650 males and 11,949 females had been previously convicted 1 to 4 times 
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These figures speak for themselves, and are scarcely ex- 
plained by attributing their volume to ‘improved methods 
of identification’ or by the saying ‘La Criminalité se 
localise en devenant une carriére. On the other hand, 
they certainly do not prove that the conduct of the State- 
prison authorities is at fault; but they show that some- 
thing is wrong in the prison system. We have seen that 
the State-prison system is in the main well devised and 
generally speaking well administered, and that many of 
its defects are gradually being obliterated ; we have also 
seen that the Voluntary-prison system is justifiable 
neither upon principle nor by result. Cannot, therefore, 
the high proportion of previously convicted persons to the 
prison population be largely referred to the Voluntary- 
prison system? And cannot the blame for this condition 
be ascribed to the action of the State in refusing and 
persistently refusing—as will be seen from a perusal of 
the ‘Criminal Justice Administration Bill’—to allow the 
young criminal under sixteen years of age to be sent to a 
State prison, there to participate in the benefits of full 
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Government control? Is it not idle to erect special 
prisons for the veteran in crime, while its weak and 
erring children are brought up in what have been aptly 
termed schools for crime ? 

These considerations naturally lead to what it is feared 
may shortly develop into another cause of recidivism— 
the place of preventive detention. By the Prevention of 
Crime Act (1908), it was provided that a prisoner who 
had been three times convicted of a crime might, on a 
subsequent conviction on indictment for a crime, and 
if he were further proved to be leading persistently a 
dishonest or criminal life or to have previously been 
convicted as an habitual criminal, be ordered at the 
expiration of a term of penal servitude, to be kept in 
a ‘place of preventive detention’ for a term of not less 
than five years and not more than ten years. By a 
memorandum issued from the Home Office in February 
1911, it was stated that the above provisions were not 
meant to apply to the habituals who were merely 
nuisances to society, but to the ‘advanced dangerous 
criminals’ or to ‘professional criminals’; and it was 
declared that, except for special reasons, no criminal 
was to be proceeded against thereunder, unless he or 
she was over thirty years of age, had already undergone 
a term of penal servitude, and ‘is charged anew with a 
substantial and serious offence.’ Accordingly, a special 
prison was erected at Camp Hill in the Isle of Wight for 
males, and a part of Aylesbury convict prison was set 
apart for females ‘detained’ under the Act and 
Memorandum. 

On March 31, 1912, there were 127 males and 4 females 
undergoing preventive detention, and 205 males and 1 
female under sentence thereof in convict prisons. These 
persons pro tanto represent habitual criminality; and, 
although we might be pardoned for thinking that they 
peculiarly needed the deterrent effect of punishment, 
they are gathered together in a ‘ place’ under conditions 
as non-punitive as they may be consistently with depriva- 
tion of liberty. In the Prevention of Crime Act (1908) 
there are provisions as to releasing a prisoner on license, 
on his showing a reasonable probability that he will 
abstain from crime; and other ameliorative provisions 
are contained therein. These men at Camp Hill are 
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regarded as so many personal instances of what is termed 
by the Prison Commissioners ‘a new and bold experi- 
ment, of which we believe no actual analogy exists in 
any civilised country.’ These ‘dangerous’ or ‘pro- 
fessional’ criminals habituated to crime pass the time 
not unpleasantly together. They take meals in common, 
but may, if they please, breakfast or dine alone; they 
are allowed to earn money wherewith to buy luxuries, 
and are permitted to smoke tobacco; they are also pro- 
vided with ‘Sunday suits, and lately Bungalows have 
been erected in the prison grounds, wherein the ‘ simple 
life’ may be lived in conditions which are marked by 
freedom from care and indifference as to provision for 
the morrow. It is indeed hard to consider the state of 
affairs at Camp Hill as anything but a burlesque, when 
one regards the previous history of these men; it is 
impossible to regard it otherwise than as a tragedy when 
the lot of the Camp Hill prisoner is contrasted with that 
of the free labourer or clerk, or when one reflects on the 
probable effect of this ‘new and bold experiment’ on the 
prevalence of habitual crime. So far as the experiment 
has gone, the result of Camp Hill has been to render 
the criminal who has graduated in crime discontented 
and even mutinous. Last year fifty-three prisoners 
mutinied at Camp Hill because their treatment was not 
sufficiently to their tastes. This fact is too eloquent to 
need comment. 

It is worth while seriously to examine this system by 
which the worst men in the country are treated in the 
most lenient manner. In the first place it was erected 
on a misapprehension; and in the second place, it is 
justifiable on no ground whatever. Previously to the 
passing of the Prevention of Crime Act (1908) certain 
persons concerned with questions of prison reform 
pointed out that in the case of weak-minded persons 
who constantly offend against the law, it was cruelty to 
inflict any other than light punishment. In the year 
1907, I carefully inspected the convict and certain other 
great prisons, and in a series of articles suggested that 
(harmless) semi-insane criminals should be confined in 
a place where they would be subject to mitigated 
penal discipline. I also advocated the ‘indeterminate 
sentence’ in the case of such men as are now at Camp 
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Hill, namely, dangerous criminals. The ‘indeterminate 
sentence,’ it may be stated, is one without a fixed period 
of termination; and a prisoner who receives it is im- 
prisoned until he is thought to be cured. I also sug- 
gested a method of overcoming the objection to such 
a sentence based on its tendency to become rigid, but I 
insisted on the necessity for treating the deliberate 
habitual criminal in the most punitive manner consistent 
with humanity. The Prevention of Crime Act (1908) 
provided for a compound of the determinate and 
the indeterminate sentence, and gave the benefit of 
the treatment advocated for the weak-minded criminal 
to the very class who, it had been urged, should be 
treated as punitively as possible. Then, to make matters 
even worse, the ‘Memorandum’ of 1911 checked the 
tendency of judges to administer the Act agreeably to 
the dictates of reason; and now, as stated, the worst 
offenders against the law are living in easy association 
at Camp Hill. On the other hand, there are at the 
present time in State prisons 1055 persons who are 
formally recognised as being so feeble-minded as to be 
unfit for ordinary penal discipline; and of these only 
twelve are preventive detention prisoners. Again here, 
comment seems unnecessary. 

But it may be urged that the Camp Hill prisoners 
are, after all, in prison. It is true that they are im- 
prisoned, but they receive preferential treatment of the 
wrong kind. Again, it has been stated that the term of 
‘preventive detention’ is in addition to the proper term 
of penal servitude which the offence merited. This, 
however, is not so in fact; and it is well known that not 
only individual judges but also the Court of Criminal 
Appeal regard a sentence of preventive detention as a 
rather milder form of punishment than that of penal 
servitude, though still a substantive sentence in respect 
of acrime. Even were this not so, provided that it is 
necessary to imprison a ‘dangerous’ or ‘professional’ 
criminal, on no ground should there be any diminution 
of the ordinary unpleasantness of prison life. The object 
of punishment is the prevention of crime; and this is 
attained by deterring the criminal, and by deterring 
others, in any case by acting upon the mind of the 
criminal and the minds of other potential criminals. 
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No well-conceived punitive system would aim at effect- 
ing the physical disability of the criminal alone, and 
it is certain that our system does not do so; more- 
over, the provisions in the Act as to release on license 
show that what is contemplated is reformation or 
deterrence. But if such were the case, the relaxation of 
prison rigours for the benefit of the worst class of male- 
factors could not reasonably be supported. Again, if the 
‘reformation’ or ‘deterrence’ of an habitual criminal is 
to be effected, can any intelligent person think that it will 
be so effected by making his way easier in prison, and 
allowing him to talk freely over his pipe with his com- 
rades in crime ? 

It is therefore submitted that, even regarding the 
question solely from the standpoint of the interests of 
the habitual criminal himself, his preferential prison 
treatment cannot be justified. From the standpoint of 
the community, the dangerous or professional criminal 
should surely be treated with the fullest rigours of the 
law. Experience teaches that it is almost hopeless to 
try to ‘reform’ him, and he is not to be ‘deterred’ by 
sentimental kindness. Further, the effect on those who 
are inclined to lawlessness, on learning of these prison 
rewards of long-sustained criminal effort, cannot but fail 
to be disastrous. The lack of any system of classification 
at Camp Hill is pregnant with evil; and the proposal 
of the Prison Commissioners that the prisoners there 
should be allowed to go out on parole is yet another 
method of differentiating between the ordinary offender 
and the dangerous or professional habitual criminal to 
the disadvantage of the former. No sensible person 
wishes to discourage any kindly attempt to deal with 
crime and the criminal; but, if such attempt is fraught 
with danger to the community, it is the duty of every- 
one to resist its execution. Therefore one is constrained 
to say that, if to the evils of the Voluntary-prison system 
there is to be superadded the evil of a system in which it 
is provided that habitual wrong-doing shall automatically 
lighten the punishment of wrong-doing, it will be idle to 
try to solve the problem of recidivism. 

In concluding my remarks upon the conditions of 
State punishment in this country, I would observe, that 
it is most desirable that prisoners, especially long-term 
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convicts, upon release from prison should be assisted in 
every way to obtain an honest living. The Central 
Association (for convicts) and other Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Societies do all that the reasonable use of money 
permits in the interests of the discharged prisoner ; and 
the efforts of such agencies as the Salvation Army and 
the Church Army are beyond all praise. But something 
more is required. It is difficult for the ordinary dis- 
charged prisoner to obtain employment, and it is suggested 
that the benevolent activities of many prison reformers 
might be directed towards the practical rehabilitation 
of the man who has lapsed. In respect of other 
matters which need attention in order to subserve the 
true ends of State punishment, I need not tabulate 
the recommendations which may be readily extracted 
from my remarks in these pages. But, speaking generally, 
I venture to assert that the present agencies for the manu- 
facture of criminals—the voluntary or private prisons— 
should cease to exist; and that, while the State should 
cease to imprison children in respect of assumed crimi- 
nality, truly criminal children should be subjected to 
an extended Borstal system, wherein punishment and 
reformatory agency should proceed together. Further, 
both ‘Police Supervision’ and ‘Preventive Detention’ 
should be swept off the statute book; the indeterminate 
sentence being applied to those offenders who have 
deliberately adopted a career of crime. 


E. BowEn-ROWLANDS. 
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Art. 4—WILD AND GARDEN ROSES. 


The Genus Rosa. By Ellen Willmott, F.L.S. Drawings 
by Alfred Parsons, A.R.A. London: Murray, 1910-14. 


‘A GooD general monograph of the Genus Rosa is 
needed.’ This is the opening sentence of ‘A Classifica- 
tion of Garden Roses’ written by Mr J. G. Baker, F.R.S., 
in 1885. For more than twenty years Miss Willmott has 
been studying the genus, from her own large collection of 
species and varieties, from home and foreign botanical 
gardens and herbaria, from her copious botanical library 
and all other available printed matter; meeting with 
untold difficulty and obstruction from the conflicting 
evidence of former writers, but labouring on single- 
handed, with utter patience and determination; de- 
ferring her own conclusions, and sifting those of others 
with the most deliberate care and perseverance, so that 
nothing should stand in her notes but that which had 
been absolutely proven. The work was at first under- 
taken for her own information and the use of friends ; 
but, as it grew, its importance became obvious, botanists 
recognising the fact that here was the making of the 
book so long desired. It was then that, yielding to 
urgent insistence, Miss Willmott undertook the great 
task of producing a monograph of the genus, that should 
embody a description of all the known species and the 
more important of the hybrids and typical garden 
varieties. 

Hitherto, Rose classification had been, at the best, 
indefinite. The only book of systematic Rose botany 
-was John Lindley’s ‘Rosarum monographa’ published in 
1820; but later botanists have found his characterisation 
of the primary groups too indistinct to be accepted as 
authoritative ; moreover, so many new species have been 
discovered and described since his time that: his lists 
are necessarily incomplete. The beautiful drawings of 
Redouté’s ‘Les Roses,’ published in 1802, had hitherto 
given it a pre-eminent place as a book of Rose pictures ; 
but in this the subjects are garden Roses of the then 
known kinds, chosen for their beauty, and, although 
some letterpress was added by the botanist Thory, it 
cannot claim to be considered as a botanical text-book. 
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It would appear that a possible Redouté only arises once 
in a hundred years. Happily we have one in Mr Alfred 
Parsons, without whose collaboration such a book as this 
could not have come into existence. Speaking of Redouté’s 
book in her preface, Miss Willmott uses words that apply 
equally and exactly to the beautiful work, careful and 
laborious, and withal fine in style, of our Royal Acade- 
mician :—‘In delicacy of drawing and in fidelity of 
colouring it surpasses every other flower-book. The 
drawings are portraits, at once precise and artistic.’ 


It is found that the Roses of the world fall into 
twelve groups or sections, the individuals of each 
section agreeing in exhibiting some characters in 
common. In some cases it needs the close scrutiny of 
the trained scientist to determine the place of a speci- 
men, but, broadly. and generally, there are well-known 
features by which the group to which any Rose belongs 
may be fairly well determined. Even in everyday 
horticulture those who are much among plants, and 
notably those who specialise, are able to recognise some 
faint trace of resemblance—what may be called a trick 
of physiognomy—so that among the hosts of hybrids 
and crosses that are now being produced, a very fair 
guess at probable parentage may be made. In Roses it 
is the leaf or the fruit, rather than the bloom, that is the 
more usual indication of relationship ; while for definitely 
placing in one of the primary groups the botanist has 
often to be guided by some less obvious character, such 
as the stipule, the leaf-like attachment at the base of the 
leaf-stalk; observing whether it is toothed or fringed 
or otherwise edged, and how it is shaped and set on; 
noting also the form and arrangement of the style and 
the extremely variable form of the prickles. In the 
case of Roses that climb these are curved or hooked 
or set facing diagonally backward; some are very wide 
at the base, others are straight needles or even only 
bristles. It is a common error to speak of the thorns 
of a Rose; no Rose has thorns. A thorn is a hard, 
woody structure growing out of the wood of a branch, 
and it can only be severed by actual cutting; a Rose 
prickle is attached to the bark or outer skin only, and 
can easily be detached by side pressure. 
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To note briefly some of the more prominent of the 
Roses in the twelve groups, the first section (Simplici- 
foliae) has the Persian Rose (R. persica). It stands alone 
in appearance and some of its characters. It is the only 
Rose that has simple leaves, that is to say, a leaf of one 
leaflet only ; a frugality that is further emphasised by 
there being only the faintest trace of a stipule. The 
bright yellow flowers have red-brown blotches at the 
base of the petals. Its only cognate is R. Hardii, a 
hybrid of clinophylla and berberidifolia, Roses of China 
and Japan, raised by Hardy, the curator of the Luxem- 
bourg gardens in Paris. This is the nearest representa- 
tive of persica in gardens, and is just hardy in England. 
Like persica, it has bright yellow, brown-blotched flowers. 

The second group (Systylae) has Rosa arvensis, the 
loveliest of the British Roses. It grows as a weak bush 
about three feet high, trailing until it meets with some- 
thing it can clamber into, when its growth is increased 
and it is better able to display its clusters of snow-white 
flowers. The old garden favourites known as Ayrshire 
Roses have arvensis for one original parent, the other 
being supposed to be the South European sempervirens. 
The blooms were at first single, but already in the early 
years of the 18th century some more distinctly climbing 
and double forms were in cultivation in Scotland. 

Rosa multiflora, a Japanese species, was first described 
by Plukenet in 1700. Sir Joseph Hooker says it was not 
known in England till 1875, though it had already been 
grown in France for thirteen years. The Seven Sisters 
Rose, formerly a favourite in gardens, is R. multifiora, 
var. platyphylla. Its pretty name is said to come from 
the variously tinted flowers in the panicle, seven different 
shades of pink and rose being noticeable. The type multi- 
flora is an extremely vigorous rambling Rose; the yearly 
branches are from fifteen to twenty feet long. It is 
one of the best Roses for rough wild gardening. The 
garden Rose, Crimson Rambler, which came to England 
from Japan in 1878, is apparently R. multiflora crossed 
with R. chinensis. The origin is a mystery; it is very 
hardy and easy to propagate. Its brilliant effect soon 
gained it a wide popularity, though this has of late 
years been modified by the appreciation of the more 
refined beauty of various Roses that have been raised 
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from it. Other hybrids of multiflora have also enriched 
our gardens, some of a strong rambling habit and others 
quite dwarf; charming little garden Roses flowering in 
dense clusters, that are commonly known as polyantha 
hybrids. 

Rosa moschata, the Musk Rose, is an Indian mountain 
plant. From its great beauty it would naturally be one 
of the earliest Roses known. It was described by Theo- 
phrastus of Mitylene, a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great. In our own Tudor times Gerard had it in his 
garden at Holborn in no less than three forms ; Parkinson 
also figures it. Hakluyt, writing in 1599, says it came to 
England from Italy ; Bacon speaks of it as giving off its 
scent in the air. The varieties of the Musk Rose may 
all be known by the central column of styles, which are 
more united in this than in any other of the Systylae. 
In an unpublished diary Sir George Watt writes thus of 
this beautiful wild Rose : 


‘This is by far the most obvious and most characteristic Rose 
of the Himalaya. It climbs over the bushes by the wayside 
and over the small trees of the forest. It thus produces dense 
roundish masses, which, when in bloom, look like patches of 
snow. Its bright flowers are the delight of bee and bird, and 
it perfumes the air in a manner few people could realise who 
have not lived in the invigorating atmosphere of the early 
months of summer on the outer ranges of these mountains. 
The Western Himalaya, without the Musk Rose, would be 
without half their charm.’ 


Rosa ruga, a hybrid of arvensis and chinensis, is one 
of the most beautiful climbing Roses. It is an old 
favourite in gardens, having been in England since 1830. 
There are not many Roses that are distinctly unbeautiful, 
but this may certainly be said of R. Watsoni, a curious 
plant from Japan. It has small, mean, colourless flowers 
in rather shapeless trusses that have the appearance of 
being stunted or blighted; the leaves are twisted and 
attenuated, and their set and action have an aimless 
character ; they also look as if some enemy had been at 
work upon them or as if they had been passed through 
boiling water. 

Rosa wichuraiana came to England in 1890. It is 
distinguished by a trailing habit and bright, glistening 
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foliage with Box-like leaflets. It was at once perceived 
that here was a species that should be the parent of 
useful garden Roses. Many beautiful kinds have been 
raised from it, and their number is always increasing. 
Nearly all retain the brilliant polish of the foliage. 
Rosa setigera, the Prairie Rose, that ranges through the 
southern and middle United States, is said by botanists 
to be the only American representative of the section 
Systylae. 

In the third group (Indicae) the China Rose (R. chi- 
nensis) is the most typical. It was brought to this 
country by Sir Joseph Banks in 1789, and has ever since 
been one of the best loved Roses of English gardens. 
The French know it as Rose Bengal. The beautiful dark 
variety of French origin, Cramoisie Supérieure, should 
be in every garden. Fellenberg is another of the garden 
Chinas of deep colouring; it forms a good-sized bush 
and is always in bloom. The green Rose, a curious 
freak, with all the floral organs transformed into leaves, 
is also a China. Chinensis var. semperflorens has slender 
stems, dainty leaves, and double deep-red flowers; its 
whole appearance is of distinguished refinement. 
Another miniature China, like a dwarf copy of the type 
plant, is known as Miss Lawrance’s Rose. It is a 
favourite in the Paris markets, where it is charmingly 
grown as a pot plant. 

The wonderful Rose commonly known as Fortune’s 
yellow is R. chinensis pseudo-indica. It was found by 
Robert Fortune when he was travelling in China for the 
Horticultural Society of London in 1842-1846. He thus 
describes his first sight of this Rose in a Mandarin’s 
garden : 


‘On entering one of the gardens on a fine morning in May 
I was struck by a mass of yellow flowers which completely 
covered a distant part of the wall; the colour was not a 
common yellow but had something of buff in it which gave 
the flower a striking and uncommon appearance. I immedi- 
ately ran up to the place and to my surprise and delight 
found that I had discovered a most beautiful new yellow 
climbing Rose.’ 


He expressed a hope that it might prove hardy in 
England, as it came from Northern China. A superb 
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picture of this wonderful flower is in ‘ The Genus Rosa.’ 
Except in the most favoured parts of our islands it is 
scarcely a plant for the open, but it is one of the best of 
Roses for cold-house treatment. 

A cross of chinensis with moschata resulted in the 
beautiful R. noisettiana; and from this have been 
obtained a limited number of garden forms, all showing 
something of fhe Musk Rose’s peculiar grace and charm. 
They do not seed freely, but some beautiful hybrids have 
resulted, of which the well-known old Roses Lamarque 
and Aimée Vibert are examples. A later cross gave the 
orange-coloured William Allen Richardson. It would 
be well if raisers paid more attention to the Noisette 
class ; for, though it may be more difficult to work upon 
than others, yet the probability of producing Roses of 
refined beauty is relatively greater. From Upper Burma 
came in 1888 the great Rosa gigantea, with white bloom 
five inches in diameter. It is not hardy in England, but 
is admirable in the gardens of the Riviera. 

The fourth section (Banksianae) begins with the 
Chinese Banksian Roses. Both the double-white and 
double-yellow are well known, though the yellow, of a 
rich butter colour, is the one oftenest seen in gardens, 
where, when it is in soil and site that suit it well, it 
blooms with extreme profusion. It was first brought to 
Europe in 1807. The type plant has white flowers ; it 
grows in great hanging bushes in the gorges of the 
Yangtse. It is curious that in cultivation there are no 
prickles, though it always bears prickles in a wild state. 
The large white Cherokee Rose (f. laevigata), though 
best known in the Southern United States, is believed 
not to be a native, but to have come from Japan. It 
can be grown in the south of England. The very beau- 
tiful Rose Anemone (R. laevigata + chinensis) was raised 
in Germany in 1896. 

The fifth group (Bracteatae) has the remarkable 
Macartney Rose. It is quite unlike any other Rose, 
from its extremely characteristic foliage, of stiff texture, 
brilliantly polished and evergreen, and its large single 
white flowers with a mass of bright yellow anthers; the 
whole appearance being of singular nobility. The double- 
flowered kind in general cultivation is disappointing, for, 
though it grows vigorously—much more freely than 
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the type—and forms masses of healthy-looking buds, 
they do not open satisfactorily. Still, the foliage is so 
handsome that it would be worth growing for that alone. 

The sixth group (Microphyllae) is represented by 
f. microphylla and its double form; a very distinct 
flower, with globular, extremely prickly buds and large 
fruits also densely armed, and crowned with the stiff 
deeply-toothed calyx-lobes. The flowers open wide and 
flat and are of a lively pink deepening to the centre. 
The leaves are remarkable for their many leaflets, a 
single leaf having sometimes as many as fifteen. Except 
for the better development of the curious fruit, the 
double-flowered form is the only one worth growing. 

Group VII (Cinnamomeae) with one exception, that 
of the group that follows, occupies a wider geographical 
area than any other, though it appears neither in Britain 
nor in the Himalaya. It contains a large proportion of 
American species. &. cinnamomia is best known in the 
double form; in the older days it was frequent in 
gardens. It has a peculiar sweet scent supposed to be 
like cinnamon, though the resemblance is difficult to 
trace. It has small flat flowers and wide-winged stipules 
that are sometimes an inch across from tip to tip. 
R. laxa is a handsome species with pink or rosy flowers 
nearly three inches across; it is a native of Siberia and 
the Altai Mountains, and is not yet in cultivation in 
England. f. Fendleri is a pretty Rose of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

R. rugosa, one of the most distinct of the Rose species, 
is also one of the hardiest. It ranges through northern 
China and Japan, Kamschatka and Siberia. It was first 
known in England in 1796, but it is only of comparatively 
late years that it has come into general cultivation. It 
is the least exacting of Roses, thriving in the smoky 
atmosphere of large towns and also on sea-shore sand- 
hills. It hybridises freely, imparting its strong constitu- 
tion to its descendants; the remarkable potency showing 
in distinct traces of the rugose-reticulate leaves, even to 
the fourth generation. A fine hybrid, the pure white 
Blanc double de Coubert, is of great value in gardens, its 
good bushy habit and handsome deep green leaves fitting 
it for quite special uses in garden design. &. calo- 
carpa is a beautiful hybrid of rugosa and chinensis, of 
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French origin. R. Iwara, a hybrid of multiflora and 
rugosa, is a white Rose of much beauty. 

Rosa virginiana, a North American species, extending 
from Newfoundland to Pennsylvania, is more commonly 
known in gardens as R. lucida, It is an extremely useful 
bush for wild planting, spreading by suckers. It is best 
in slight shade, as the pretty, faintly scented pink bloom 
is apt to burn and shrivel in hot sunshine. The abundant 
clusters of scarlet fruit are handsome in autumn, when 
much of the foliage assumes a fine colouring of red and 
orange. The double form of R. virginiana, the Rose 
d’Amour of old gardens, known in England since 1768, is 
one of the most charming of small Roses. R. humilis is 
a low, spreading plant of Virginia, Eastern Tennessee 
and Carolina; several other American species, of which 
the more noticeable are Caroliniana, nitida and foliolosa, 
are mainly of botanical interest. R. Californica is so 
variable that some botanists have been inclined to make 
several species. R. gymnocarpa, of the North-western 
States and British Columbia, and also R. Webbiana have 
some affinity to the European spinosissima, while R. 
granulosa forms a link between the Cinnamomeae and 
the Rubiginosae. 

The eighth group (Spinosissimae) has first R. spino- 
sissima ; the pimpinellifolia of Linnaeus. It is a plant of 
poor land, often near the sea-coast, occurring over a 
wide extent of Europe and temperate Asia. It has the 
widest range of any wild Rose and is the most northerly, 
as it has been found in Iceland. The popular English 
name Burnet Rose comes from the close resemblance of 
its leaves to those of the herb Burnet (Sanguisorba). 
It is the origin of the Scotch Roses or Scotch Briars so 
well known in gardens. It is said that they are hybrids 
with some double garden Roses, but, except for the 
colouring and doubling of the flowers, they retain all the 
characters of the wild plant, so that they might be sup- 
posed to be garden sports rather than intentional 
hybrids. Before the middle of the 19th century no less 
than seventy-six varieties were catalogued. Stanwell 
Perpetual, with larger flowers, and blooming for a longer 
season, is certainly a hybrid. The colour of bloom of the 
type-plant is a beautiful lemon-white—Rosa altaica re- 
sembles it exactly but is a little larger both in bloom and 
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bush ; ochroleuca and hispida are both yellow species. R. 
spinosissima myriacantha, named the Rose of a Thousand 
Thorns, a native of Spain and Southern France, is 
densely set with prickles, as the specific name implies. 

Rosa foetida, or R. lutea of some botanists, the yellow 
Austrian Briar, ranges from the Crimea through Asia 
Minor to Turkestan, and thence to Thibet, and has 
occasionally been found in Southern France and Switzer- 
land. The colour is a fine yellow, but it has a heavy, 
unpleasant smell. The Copper Austrian Briar, the only 
Rose that has a colouring of pure scarlet, was known in 
England in the 16th century; it is probably a natural 
variation from the yellow, as flowers of both colours are 
occasionally found on the same plant. Its distribution 
is through Asia Minor, Persia and Turkestan. It is 
interesting to observe that the scarlet colour on the 
petal is an extremely thin film laid over the yellow; 
also that in painting there is no other way than this 
of getting the same kind of brilliancy. The Persian 
Rose, R. persica, which came to England in 1838, is a 
beautiful double yellow Briar; R. Harrisoni, produced 
in America, much resembles it but is paler in colour. 
R. hemisphaerica, formerly called the yellow Provence 
Rose, with large double yellow flowers, is now rare in 
gardens. It was a favourite of the Dutch flower- 
painters. RK. xanthina, R. Hugonis and R. Ecae are 
nearly related yellow-flowered species, ranging from 
the Altai Mountains to Western China. A natural 
hybrid of R. spinosissima with white bloom, named 
R. involuta, is found in the Hebrides; a variant with 
pink flowers grows by the Menai Straits. Some of the 
sub-species are so various in character that they are 
difficult to distinguish, botanists classifying one group 
together as Sabiniae. Fk. hibernica connects the group 
Spinosissimae with that of Caninae. 

Rosa pendulina, more commonly known as R. alpina, 
extends from the Pyrenees, through the Alpine chain, 
to Greece. It is said to have come to England in 1683. 
A cross with R. chinensis resulted in the Boursault 
Roses. The old Red Boursault has a rank crimson 
colour that is not now much in favour in gardens. The 
variety Amadis has a better red colouring, as has also 
Lheritieranea; Blush Boursault, with flowers of a pure 
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pinkish white deepening to a rosy middle, is one of the 
most charming of garden Roses. The Labrador Rose, 
R. blanda, has rather large single pink flowers. R. 
pratincola, of the North-western United States and 
Canada, is remarkable for being almost herbaceous ; 
the yearly shoots rise to nearly two feet, bearing 
handsome red flowers in a terminal panicle. 

The ninth section (Gallicanae) contains Roses of the 
most supreme importance. To the botanist, as botanist, 
one species may be as worthy as another, but this 
group of Roses has, within the whole space of time 
of which we have written record, been intimately 
associated with the history, poetry, painting, literature 
and lives of civilised nations. It may safely be said 
that no one group of plants has ministered so closely 
to human sensibility or has so greatly promoted human 
happiness. Joy in the beauty of Roses and thankful 
enjoyment of their varied sweetness has ever been one 
of the best and purest of human pleasures; and it is 
these flowers of France and Southern Europe, carefully 
tended and developed by patient skill, that has made 
them first favourites in all gardens where the best kind 
of beauty is sought and cherished. These were the 
Roses that so often appear in the pictures of the Dutch 
flower painters; and in more recent years it was these 
flowers, now old-fashioned but always adorable, that, 
amid all the thousands of more modern kinds, held the 
admiration and inspired some of the most beautiful 
work of Fantin-Latour, whose genius and sympathy 
enabled him to show on his canvases not only their 
intrinsic beauty and dignity, but a pathetic suggestion 
of their relation to human life and happiness. 

Early in the 18th century the Dutch were the first 
raisers of hybrids. Till then garden Roses were but 
few, as may be seen by the limited numbers described 
by Gerard, Parkinson, and other early writers. It was 
within the first twenty years of the 19th century that 
the French took up rose-growing. This was, in the 
beginning, largely due to the influence of the Empress 
Josephine, in whose day an extensive collection was 
made in the garden of the Luxembourg by Dupont. 
After 1815 rose-growing went on apace in France, growers 
vying with each other in the production of new flowers ; 
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and England soon followed. The names of the earliest 
raisers should be recorded in honour :—Vibert, Laffay, 
Prévost, Desportes, and Hardy in France, and, following 
them, Mason, Loddiges, Lee, and Kennedy in England. 
Between 1820 and 1830 there were as many as 2500 Roses 
enumerated in catalogues, the greater number being 
gallicas. The Red Rose of Lancaster could only have 
been a variety of gallica; the mixture of the two colours 
in R. gallica versicolor accounted for the name ‘ York and 
Lancaster’ for this very old garden Rose, which is striped 
and splashed with pink and red on a white ground, 
though the same name is often applied to a Damask 
that is also parti-coloured and marked in much the same 
way. The Bourbon Rose is a hybrid of chinensis and 
gallica ; it originated in a garden in the Isle of Bourbon. 
Its most noteworthy descendant is the well-known 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, a handsome pale pink Rose 
with a strong scent of a rather unpleasant quality. 

Rosa centifolia, the Cabbage Rose, was of all others 
the best-loved flower of old English gardens. It is now, 
as ever, the sweetest-scented Rose known. Herodotus 
extols it as the most fragrant that he knew. It was 
in English gardens in the 16th century, though no 
record remains of its actual introduction. The Moss 
Rose, R. centifolia, var. muscosa, is a Cabbage Rose with 
a dense moss-like growth—pubescent and glandular—on 
the calyx and stem. This growth has a special and 
delicious scent, of a cordial quality which mingles with, 
and much enhances, the excellent sweetness of the flower. 
R. pomponia is a diminutive Cabbage Rose in a few 
varieties, of which the best known is De Meaux; to this 
the Burgundy pompons are nearly related. The Provins 
Rose, R. provincialis, is a native of Spain, Italy, and 
France. The names Provence and Provins for Roses of 
the centifolia and gallica classes have been often con- 
fused, but botanists are agreed that Provins is a variety 
of R. centifolia and Provence of &. gallica. 

Of the Damask Rose, R. damascena, the origin is 
uncertain, but it is widely cultivated in the East. R. 
damascena rubro-tincta is an old garden favourite of 
strong gallica character. It has the two names of 
Hebe’s Life and Reine Blanche. The origin of Rosa alba, 
another excellent old garden flower, is doubtful, but it is 
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supposed to be a hybrid of canina and gallica. It was the 
White Rose of York, a red gallica being the badge of 
Lancaster. It has been found wild as a natural hybrid, 
William Paul in his ‘Rose Garden’ accounts for fifteen 
varieties. It is the White Rose of English cottage 
gardens, where it may still, in some districts, be found in 
some abundance. It must always be one of the most 
charming and individual of garden Roses. Though some 
of the older varieties may be lost, we still have the 
white, nearly single and full double, the double 
pink Maiden’s Blush, and the very beautiful pale pink 
Celestial. All the alba varieties may be known by 
the distinct character of the foliage; the whole leaf 
has a wide, flat shape with the blunt leaflets handsomely 
toothed, and a quite peculiar bluish colour. 

The tenth section (Caninae) has the Dog Roses. At 
least a hundred species have been defined, but it has been 
found convenient to group them under certain typical 
forms. They range through Europe, North Africa 
and North-western Asia, but are absent in the Himalaya 
and Japan. The species of most use in gardens are 
R. rubrifolia, a plant with smooth, glaucous, red-tinted 
leaves, formerly regarded only as a curiosity, but now 
found useful for certain colour effects in gardening ; and 
R. macrantha, a beautiful Rose found wild in France 
early in the 19th century. It has pale pink flowers three 
inches wide and is a valuable plant for half-wild 
places. 

The eleventh group (Villosae) contains a few species 
that are mainly of botanical interest, but two are of 
some value in gardens from their handsome fruit, namely 
R. Hawrana, a Hungarian plant with large red hips 
densely bristled, and a nearly related species R. pomifera, 
the Apple Rose, with still larger fruits that endure far 
into the winter. 

The twelfth and last section is Rubiginosae, the Sweet- 
briars. R. Eglanteria, the well-known Sweetbriar of 
gardens, is wild throughout Europe and extends to 
Persia. It is said to be one of the eight Roses known to 
classical authors and is the only British species that from 
old times has been welcomed in gardens. It is extremely 
long-lived. An old Sweetbriar cut down in Touraine 
near the middle of the last century showed in the stem 
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section a hundred and twenty annual rings. In old 
English still-rooms, where the women of the better 
families made many good things, the young shoots were 
candied. 

It remained for an amateur, the late Lord Penzance, 
to recognise the possibilities of the Sweetbriar in hybri- 
disation. After an arduous life of legal toil he devoted 
the years of his retirement to the raising of hybrid 
Roses; specialising in Sweetbriar. The kinds he pro- 
duced, all more vigorous than the type, are a lasting 
benefit to gardens. In the work of professional Rose- 
growers the last decade has seen astonishing progress ; 
those of France, England, Germany and America taking 
part in an international contest of skill and judgment 
that is yearly enriching the already bewildering store of 
good things that awaits the choice of those who desire 
the best and most beautiful in their gardens. 

A careful study of ‘The Genus Rosa’ reveals not only 
its value to science in its development of clear issues from 
a mass of indefinite and sometimes conflicting evidence, 
and in the showing of Rose species, hitherto unfigured 
and barely known but now perfectly portrayed and 
exactly described, but proves its further and perhaps 
wider significance to ordinary students of Rose nature 
and Rose capability. The combination of delineation 
and scientific description, with the addition of the 
wealth of matter of supreme interest other than purely 
botanical, will serve as a further incentive to well- 
considered hybridisation as well as to a clearer under- 
standing of the relationships of the wild Roses and of the 
garden kinds that have been derived from them. The 
book in its published form consists of a number of 
paper-covered parts in two portfolios, convenient for 
access and study. Its perfect production, both of page 
and picture, will be a joy to the bibliophile. 


GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


Vol. 221.—No. 441. 
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Art. 5—THE SOUL OF QUEEN MARGUERITE. 


1. Marguerites de la Marguerite. First Edition. Lyon, 1547. 

2. The Mirror of the Sinful Soul. Translated by the 
Princess Elizabeth of England. Original MS. in the 
Bodleian Library * ‘MSS Cherry, 36.’ Printed Edition 
in the Malone Collection, 52. 

3. L’Heptameron. First Edition. Paris, 1558. 

4. Le Tombeau de Marguerite de Valois; par les trois 
Seurs Princesses en Angleterre. Paris, 1551. 

5. Histoire de Foix, Béarn, et Navarre. Par Pierre 
Olhagarray, historiographe du Roy. Paris: Douceur, 
1609. 

6. Les Eloges et Vies des Reynes, Princesses, etc. Par 
Hilarion de Coste. Two vols. Paris: Cramoisy, 1650. 

7. Les Lettres de Marguerite d@ Anjou. Publiées d’aprés 
les manuscrits de la Bibliothéque du Roi par F. Génin, 
Paris: Renouard, 1841. 

8. Les dernitres Poésies de Marguerite de Navarre. 
Publiées pour le premier fois par Abel Lefranc. Paris: 
Colin, 1896. 

9. Marguerite d Angouléme, et les Débuts de la Reforme, 
Par Marius Cabantous. Montauban: Granié, 1898. 

10. Les Comptes de Louise de Savoie. Publiés pas Abel 
Lefranc. Paris: Champion, 1905. 


Two Sphinx-like riddles, of the deepest interest to 
students of human nature, are to be found in the career 
of Marguerite of Valois, Queen of Navarre: how was it 
that a woman who could write the ‘Heptameron’ could 
also write ‘Le Miroir de lAme pécheresse’? and how 
was it that, with her attachment to the doctrines of the 
Reformation and her detestation of the abuses then 
prevalent in the Church of Rome, she did not openly 
profess a change of faith? To turn from the ‘ Hepta- 
meron’ to the ‘ Mirror of the Sinful Soul’ is like passing 
from a gay scene of romance, where the sunlit air echoes 
with love and laughter, to the tear-washed stones of a 





* This translation was printed by John Bale in 1548, under the title ‘A 
Godly Medytacyon of the Christen sowle concerning a love towards God and 
hys Christe,’ and was reprinted by Henry Denham, in 1582, in a book com- 
piled by Thomas Bentley, called ‘The Monument of Matrones, conteining 
seuen severall Lamps of Virginitie.’ 
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penitent’s cell, where the sounds of the outer world are 
drowned in solemn chant and prayer, and the cheering 
light of day is dimmed by the saintly images that obscure 
the pane. The two conceptions of life are both perfectly 
comprehensible; they mark the differing points of view 
in an age when Rabelais and Calvin were contemporaries 
and fellow-countrymen ; and so far, they offer no problem 
for our consideration. But, when we find both these 
conceptions arising in one brain, when the Rabelais and 
the Calvin have their habitation in one human being, 
and that human being a woman too exquisitely tender 
for the austerities of the one, too purely spiritual for the 
exuberances of the other, a problem confronts us that 
may well excite our wonder, if not our incredulity. 

The problem has been fully recognised by Marguerite’s 
biographers; and they have tried to solve it in various 
ways. Some say that the coarser tales of the ‘ Hepta- 
meron’ were added by a later writer; some, that she 
wrote it in her youth and repented of it in her maturity. 
There are others who say that she merely wrote it to 
amuse her brother, Francis I, in his illness, and that the 
taste of the times, and not her own, is to be held account- 
able; others, again, that it was impossible for her to 
correct the vices of the age without depicting them, and 
that her purpose in so doing was an exclusively moral 
one. The two first of these solutions may be dismissed 
at once; that Marguerite was not the author of the 
coarser tales and that the book was written in her youth, 
are statements that have been refuted by recent students 
of her life and work—Madame Darmesteter, for example, 
and Prof. Saintsbury. The evidence that they bring 
forward is too long for quotation here, but it cannot fail 
to carry conviction to an unprejudiced reader. We are 
therefore left to decide between the other explanations 
offered to us—that the manners and customs of the age 
are responsible for the license of the ‘ Heptameron, or 
that her purpose in embodying that license in her pages 
was an entirely moral one. 

Robert Codrington, in the Introduction to his edition 
of the ‘ Heptameron’ (printed in 1654), gives the reader a 
word of warning: ‘If anything in the whole work shall 
appear too light, you must balance it with that which 
shall be found more solid, and impute it to the simplicity 
2c2 
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of those times, and to the condition of the Court, where 
Mars and Venus were for a long time the culminating 
planets.’ But, though the manners and customs of the 
Renaissance must be judged from another standpoint 
than ours, though we must not forget that it was possible 
then for vice and devotion to go hand in hand in all 
sincerity, yet at the same time we must remember that 
some souls existed, who, while they could not be ranked 
as ascetics, were nevertheless distinguished by an un- 
sullied purity. To compare Marguerite with her con- 
temporary, St Teresa, would be unjust, seeing that the 
circumstances of their lives were altogether dissimilar; 
but to compare Marguerite with Vittoria Colonna is 
quite legitimate, seeing that both these beautiful and 
gifted women passed their days amid the attractions and 
temptations of Court life. Yet who could imagine the 
tales of the ‘Heptameron’ flowing from the pen of her 
whom Michael Angelo reverenced as an angel of God 
made visible on earth? As to the final attempt at ex- 
planation, the moral purpose that has been declared to 
purge the grossness of Marguerite’s writings is well ex- 
pressed in a quaint sonnet by F. Troyen, prefixed by 
Codrington to his translation, in which he says: 


‘But in this Book, this peerless Queen to us, 
Doth, loathing Vice, in tears and smiles discuss, 
Timon, Heraclitus, and Democritus.’ 


But in view of Marguerite’s frank enjoyment of life and 
its pleasures, it is difficult to believe that she regarded 
the aventures piquantes that she described, merely as 
pegs upon which to hang sermons. They delighted her 
own sense of humour, or they could not have brought 
smiles to the faces of her readers. 

How then shall we discover the soul of Queen Mar- 
guerite—the real woman who lay hidden in the depths 
of that double-sided nature which made it possible for 
Rabelais to dedicate to her in certainty of her apprecia- 
tion ‘ Des faits joyeux du bon Pantagruel,’ while at the 
same time Melancthon claimed her support for the work 
of the Reformation on the ground that her piety recalled 
to him the words of Isaiah, ‘ Queens shall be thy nursing 
mothers’! To reconcile the apparent inconsistency may 
perhaps be an impossible task, but the only chance of its 
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accomplishment lies not in reading what other people 
have said about it, but in examining what she has herself 
said in her writings ; and this has been made easier for 
present-day students by the indefatigable labours of 
M. Abel Lefranc, Secretary of the College of France, and 
other distinguished French writers, who have restored 
to light many manuscripts, the very existence of which 
was forgotten. 


The circumstances of Marguerite’s life are well 
known, though confusion has sometimes been caused 
by the fact that she is indiscriminately spoken of by 
the chroniclers as Marguerite of Savoy, Valois, Navarre, 
Anjou, and Angouléme. Her mother was married at 
the age of twelve to the Duke of Angouléme, then 
thirty-two years old. Marguerite was born in 1492, four 
years afterwards, and the future King Francis I in 1494. 
Marguerite took but a secondary place in her mother's 
affections, but she cherished no ill-will on that score ; 
the two women were, in fact, the slaves of the brilliant 
young prince, and Marguerite’s love for her brother 
was so fervent that some of her biographers have 
declared that the motto which she devised for herself— 
‘Non inferiora secutus, with a flower turning towards 
the sun—was intended to refer to her feeling for him. 
This explanation cannot, however, be admitted in view 
of the statements of Brantéme and Hilarion de Coste 
that it was her sign that she directed all her affections 
‘a ce grand Soleil qui estoit Dieu.’ 

Marguerite’s education was thorough, and all con- 
temporary accounts agree that she was one of the most 
gracious and charming of women. On two separate 
occasions negotiations were entered into for her mar- 
riage to Henry VIII of England—once, when he was 
still Prince of Wales, and again, when he was suing 
for his divorce from Katharine of Aragon. Both times 
the match fell through, but it is permissible to wonder 
what would have been the effect upon the Reformation 
in England, and upon the King himself, had he been 
united to one who comprised in her own person the 
stately dignity of Katharine of Aragon, the wit and 
charm of Anne Boleyn, the grace and gentleness of 
Jane Seymour, the political advantages of Anne of 
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Cleves, the beauty of Katharine Howard, and the 
learning and piety of Katharine Parr. 

In 1509, when Marguerite was seventeen years old, 
King Louis XII arranged her marriage with Charles, 
Due d’Alencon, a commonplace youth of twenty, not to 
be compared with her splendid young brother; and, 
since Francis’ wife, Claude, was timid and sickly, it was 
not to be wondered at that the dull husband and the 
dull wife were thrust respectively into the background, 
and that, when Francis came to the throne, his sister 
shone as the virtual Queen of France. This was the most 
dazzling period of her life. But troubles were soon to 
assail her. When Francis invaded Italy d’Alencgon was 
one of his generals; and a letter from Marguerite to 
Briconnet, Bishop of Meaux, shows that she lived in an 
agony of dread lest he should prove unequal to the 
position. Her fears were justified, for his failure to 
come to the aid of the King was one of the chief causes 
of the defeat at Pavia. Her wounded brother was left 
in the hands of the enemy, while her husband escaped 
to Lyons. That Marguerite’s whole nature revolted at 
this conduct we can well believe, but the publication of 
her poem, ‘Les Prisons de la Reine de Navarre,’ has 
shown that his remorse won the forgiveness that earlier 
biographers believed her to have refused. The battle was 
fought in February, 1525, and before the end of April 
the broken-hearted Duke was dead. Marguerite describes 
every detail of his last illness in this poem—how he 
made his confession to the priest and told the Regent 
Louise of his grief at having failed in his duty; but to 
his wife all that he said was, ‘ Ne me laissez pas,’ a 
request the very simplicity of which charges it with 
pathos. 

But there was little time for Marguerite to mourn 
over this pitiful story; Francis was carried to Madrid, 
and, since the Emperor offered her a safe-conduct for 
six months, her one thought was to hasten to his side. 
The verses with which she beguiled her journey are full 
of love for her brother, expressed in musical language : 


‘Je regarde de tous costez 
Pour voir s’il arrive personne, 
Priant sans cessez, n’en doutez, 
Dieu, que santé & mon Roy donne. 
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Quand nul ne voy, |’ceil j’abandonne 
A pleurer; puis sur le papier 

Un peu de ma douleur j’ordonne, 
Voila mon douloureux mestier.’ 


She found her brother in great misery when she 
arrived, and he ever after declared that her coming 
was the one thing that had saved him from death; 
but, though Charles was much impressed by her beauty 
and talents, she was obliged to return at the end of the 
six months, leaving Francis still a prisoner. 

Reasons for Marguerite’s second marriage have been 
supplied in plenty—more reasons perhaps than it re- 
quires. Henry of Navarre was handsome and daring, 
and his devotion may well have touched her heart. But 
he was much younger than she was, and the gallantries 
that she forgave so readily in a brother were not so excus- 
able in a husband. Like so many women who are richly 
gifted by nature, fate dealt somewhat hardly with her. 
Neither of her marriages satisfied her; her little son died 
shortly after his birth; and Jeanne, the only one of her 
daughters who lived, was early taken from her by 
Francis, the fact that she was heiress of the border 
kingdom of Navarre giving her great importance in 
the world of politics. It is in her relations with this 
daughter—not in her relations with her so-called lovers 
—that a flaw can be found in Marguerite’s conduct. To 
root out a slander is proverbially difficult, but M. le Roux 
de Lincy, who has made a careful examination of the 
whole of the available evidence, declares that there is 
not the slightest vestige of proof that she entertained 
too warm a feeling for any of those who paid her 
homage—not even for her poet, Clement Marot, who 
addressed her, according to the custom of the time, in 
terms of extravagant devotion. Yet this loving-hearted, 
rich-natured woman, who sincerely sought to follow 
God and to walk in his ways, could shut her ears to 
the passionate pleadings of the girl of twelve, forced 
to wed the man of her uncle’s choice against her will. 
The story throws a strange light upon all concerned— 
the Duke of Cleves, caring only to encumber himself 
with a child for the sake of her possessions; Francis, 
careless of all but political considerations; the King and 
Queen of Navarre, determined to please the all-powerful 
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monarch at any cost to their daughter; and Jeanne 
herself, her strong, bold character already plainly visible 
in spite of her tender age, summoning the three principal 
officers of her household and requiring them to witness 
her declaration that the marriage would not be brought 
about by her own will, but ‘through fear of the King, 
and of the King my father and of the Queen my mother, 
who has threatened me, and has had me whipped by my 
governess.’ 

The only excuse that can be made for Marguerite is, 
that the patriotism which was so marked a feature in her 
character was mingled to such a degree with her love 
for her brother, that France and Francis may be said 
to have been with her interchangeable terms. The 
will of the King meant the prosperity of his country ; 
and all his subjects were therefore bound to obey him 
blindly. But on one point Marguerite was firm ; and this 
eventually proved to be the salvation of her child. The 
marriage was only a formal one; and the Duke consented 
to leave his little bride in the hands of her mother for 
the next three years. Just as the time was expiring, 
Francis allied himself with the Turks against the 
Emperor, thereby shocking Christian Europe; and, 
fearing the loss of his dominions if he persisted in 
allying himself by marriage with so unpopular a 
monarch, the Duke of Cleves himself proposed its 
annulment, to the great joy of Jeanne, who had already 
set out towards the frontier to meet him in trembling 
and fearfulness of heart. 

From this time onward, calamities beset Marguerite. 
Her brother’s health failed rapidly; her nephew, the 
Dauphin, was poisoned; and his younger brother, the 
Duke of Orleans, died of the plague. Her mother had 
long since been dead; and now the second of the 
‘Trinity, as many of their contemporaries called them 


and as Marguerite loved to call them herself, was to be , 


} 


taken away, and she, the last, was to be left, solitary/ 
and sad. In March, 1547, Francis died, while his sister 
was spending Lent in the Convent of Tusson. Not one 
of her ladies dared to tell her the heavy news, but the 
lamentations of a crazy nun revealed the secret. Among 
the ‘Dernieres Poésies’ are the poems composed at this 
time—touching verses that still vibrate with the sound 
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of a woman’s weeping. She has suffered many sorrows 
in her life, she says, but no sorrow so cruel as this loss of 
him who was part of her very being: 


‘Il semblait que n’eussions qu’ung vie, 
Ung corps, ung coeur, ung vouloir, ung envoye.’ 


And again : 


‘Je n’ay plus ny Pére, ny Mére, 
Ny Sceur ny Frére, 
Sinon Dieu seul, auquel j’espére. 
Qui sus le Ciel et la terre impére ; 
O Mort, qui le frére as domteé, 
Vien donc par ta grande bonté, 
Transperce la Sceur de ta lance.’ 


The same idea runs through the long poem, ‘Sur le 
trépas du Roy,’ in which Francis is bewailed under the 
guise of Pan, and Paracelsus, sent by the Great Shepherd, 
comes to tell the mourners to lift up their hearts, for Pan 
is safe, far from care and tears. 

Trials of a peculiarly galling kind assailed her last 
years. Her account-books, edited by M. Lefranc, show 
that the Civil List of Navarre was a small one, while 
her wide-spread charities landed her in heavy expenses. 
The bald and prosaic details, moreover, give us a hint 
of so-called ‘modern’ problems in this 16th-century 
household. Like any advanced young woman of to-day, 
Jeanne insisted upon a separate establishment, and in 
spite of her mother’s remonstrances, refused to limit her 
expenditure. It is the fashion with some biographers to 
extol Jeanne at the expense of her mother; but it is 
difficult to study this aspect of their personal relations 
without deep sympathy for Marguerite, her income 
reduced by the loss of her brother’s constant benefactions, 
but determined to suffer any privations rather than 
desert the poor and oppressed. 

From this particular difficulty she was released by 
her daughter’s marriage; but, though the young King 
Henry II had strong political reasons for his choice of a 
bridegroom, and though the Duke of Vendome was not 
displeasing to Jeanne, Marguerite could not submit to the 
dictation of her nephew as she had before submitted to 
the dictation of her brother. Inaletter to Montmorency, 
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Henry comments on the attitude of each of the parties 
concerned. The King of Navarre, he says, thought of 
nothing but the substantial bribe he had pocketed; 
Jeanne was so happy that she did nothing but laugh and 
made no account of parting from her mother; while as 
for Marguerite—and perhaps in this last sentence there 
is a touch of real feeling—‘vous ne viste jamais tant 
pleurer que a faict ma tante au partir !’ 

The marriage took place in 1548; and the following 
year brought Marguerite to her grave, at the age of fifty- 
seven. Her husband had long been indifferent to her; 
her daughter had but little consideration for her; her 
adored brother had gone before her; it was time that 
Death should come for her, and she met him quietly and 
without fear, passing away on January 21, 1549, from an 
affection of the lungs, hastened by a slight stroke of 
paralysis. ‘Au moment ou la vie allait l’abandonner, 
says one of her biographers, ‘ elle pronon¢a par trois fois 
d’une voix mourante le nom de Jésus; c’est sur ce cri 
qu’elle rendit l’esprit.’ 


To turn from the events of Marguerite’s life to the 
history of her mind and soul, is to leave a plain and 
clearly marked path for one which is ill-defined and hard 
to trace. One reason for this is to be found in the fact 
that so many of her biographers have presented her to us 
from their own preconceived points of view. The strong 
Protestant party, for instance, have portrayed her as an 
ardent follower of Luther and Calvin; while Bayle, in 
the ‘Dictionnaire Historique,’ maintains that the help 
which she gave the Reformers was far more wonderful 
than it would have been if she had accepted their 
doctrines; for it is only a soul that is highly and truly 
philosophic which can protect from persecution a creed 
‘quelle croit fausse. Perhaps the most unbiassed 
account of her beliefs is to be found in the pages of 
Florimonde de Rémond, the Roman Catholic author of 
‘L’histoire de ’Hérésie.’ Alluding to the fact that the 
last months of her life were spent in a convent, he says: 











‘ Elle retira du précipice ou elle était quasi tombée ; reprenant 
sa premiére pieté et dévotion catholique, avec protestation 
jusqu’a la mort qu'elle ne s’en était jamais separée, et que ce 
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qu’elle avait fait pour les réformes procedait plutot de com- 
passion que d’aucune mauvaise volonté qu’elle eut a l’ancienne 
religion de ses péres. Bref, cette douce princesse n’eut rien 
de plus & coeur pendant ces neuf ou dix ans, qu’a faire evader 
ceux que le roi voulait mettre aux rigueurs de justice. Sou- 
vent elle lui parlait et & petits coups tachait d’enfoncer en 
son 4me quelque pitié des Lutheriens, appelant a son aide la 
duchesse d’Etampes.’ 


Marguerite herself has left it on record that compas- 
sion, not conviction, prompted her action; yet, even so 
de Rémond’s account joes somewhat beyond the truth, 
for he leads us to suppose that she made a definite 
recantation before her death, whereas in her own writ- 
ings we find no evidence either of rupture or of recon- 
ciliation with the ancient faith. His last sentence brings 
us face to face with a point that is often overlooked. 
Those admirers of Marguerite who extol her piety on 
the ground that she was the friend and protector of 
the Reformers, forget that Madame d’Etampes, the 
notorious mistress of Francis I, was as zealous on their 
behalf as his sister, and that it is recorded of her that 
she besieged her royal lover with her intercessions for 
them. To reconcile such a career as hers with the 
doctrines professed by a Calvin or a Luther must have 
been hard indeed; nor is it altogether easy to under- 
stand the friendly relations that existed between 
Marguerite and her brother's favourites, so that we 
are told that she even made up quarrels between them. 
She was, in fact, far from being a Lutheran or a Cal- 
vinist ; she had much more affinity with Erasmus than 
with the two great leaders of religious reform; and it 
is only necessary to read Erasmus’ ‘ Praise of Folly,’ to 
see that great piety could at that day be joined with 
an astonishing laxity, even a grossness, of ideas and 
language. 

Marguerite, like Erasmus, was a Humanist; and 
those who would solve the problem of their apparent 
inconsistencies must first of all understand the meaning 
of Humanism. It has been said that it is almost impos- 
sible to define the term Renaissance, but it is surely still 
more difficult to define the term Humanism, for Human- 
ism is the life, the spirit, the intangible essence, of that 
outward and visible manifestation which is known by 
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the name of the Renaissance. Humanism is not a care- 
fully formulated code, nor a cut and dried creed; it is 
not a strictly regulated curriculum, nor a recognised 
form of philosophy; it partakes of the nature of all 
these, but it can be confined to none of them; it is an 
inspiration, a wonder, an endeavour, a devotion and a 
desire. Heine, in the strange poem in which he describes 
the Renaissance tomb, speaks of the contrast between 
the ‘Greek light-heartedness’ and the ‘stern, God- 
fearing spirit of Judah,’ and says that mankind will 
always be ranged in two camps, Barbarian and Hellene. 
But though these two camps are sometimes set up in a 
single human breast, it would be a mistake to imagine 
that the conflict between Greek light-heartedness and the 
God-fearing spirit of Judah fought itself out in the soul of 
Queen Marguerite. To believe that her devotional poems 
were written as a kind of expiation for the ‘ Heptameron’ 
is to misjudge her altogether ; she was as free of guile 
in the one as in the other. ‘Il y a des Ames si pures, 
says Cabantouz, ‘que méme la pensée du mal ne peut 
les effleurer; Marguerite avait une de ces Ames d’élite.’ 
It is difficult to deal with the subject of the ‘ Hepta- 
meron’ because it is practically unquotable. The plan of 
the book resembles that of the ‘Decameron’ of Boccaccio. 
The group of story-tellers is brought together at 
Cauterets, where they have been taking the celebrated 
mud-baths for the sake of their health; they are 
detained by floods on their return journey, and agree 
to amuse themselves with recounting their experiences 
and adventures, Madame Oisille, the doyenne of the 
party, undertaking to point the moral of the tales for 
their edification. A perusal of the stories raises the 
inevitable reflexion in the mind of the reader that, if 
the knights and ladies had been asked how they had 
employed their time while absent from home, they 
might well have answered that they had taken mud- 
baths for their bodies at Cauterets and mud-baths for 
their souls on the return journey. But that Marguerite 
looked upon her book in this light cannot be believed 
for a moment, nor did her contemporaries so regard 
it. Her daughter Jeanne, who, whatever her faults 
may have been, had a true admiration for her mother’s 
talents and a tender reverence for her memory, desired 
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to have the tales published as her best monument; and 
many of the wisest men of the day spoke of them in 
terms of unstinted praise. That nothing in human life 
was to be despised, was one of the leading tenets in 
Humanism, and therefore things that to us seem better 
kept in the background were openly spoken of by its 
followers. 

Brantéme has recorded that most of the stories 
were written by Marguerite as she travelled in her 
litter, his grandmother, who was one of her ladies, 
holding the inkstand for her. She describes the scenes 
in which they are laid with the eye of a keen observer, 
paints the life of the times with all its brilliance and 
gaiety, introduces real personages, and characters so 
thinly veiled that lovers of scandal must have thrilled 
deliciously over them, lashes the abuses of the Church 
with a boldness that must have made her friends tremble 
for her safety, and intersperses the whole with reflexions 
that show her remarkable insight into human nature. 
‘We are told that jealousy is love,’ she says in one place, 
‘but I deny it, for, though jealousy is produced by love 
as ashes are by fire, yet jealousy extinguishes love as 
ashes smother the flame.’ And again, ‘Man is wise when 
he recognises no greater enemy than himself and distrusts 
his own will and counsel, however good and holy they 
may seem in his eyes.’ 

Nor can her reverent feeling for things divine be 
doubted for a moment. Every morning Madame Oisille 
instructs the company in the blessed doctrines of Christ, 
and begs them to go to church and to order all their 
ways according to the commandments of God. The tales 
were intended to enforce her injunctions, to show the 
heinousness of vice, to extol virtue and to expose hypo- 
crites; but it is not always easy to discover these ethical 
principles, nor can we, in the present day, understand 
how men and women who were willing to receive such 
instruction were able at the same time to listen to such 
stories. But, as has been said above, reticence was not 
a Renaissance virtue; and perhaps the most striking 
proof of this that the ‘Heptameron’ furnishes is that the 
episode between Marguerite and Bonnivet, which, one 
would have thought, a woman of such lofty character 
as hers would have desired above all things to plunge 
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into oblivion, is given at full length in the fourth Tale 
of Book I, and that, with so thin a veil of disguise, all 
her friends must have recognised the princess and the 
courtier concerned. But other times, other manners; 
and, as M. Génin well says: 


‘Marguerite a un talent admirable pour parler de pieté 4 
propos d’une aventure amoureuse. Les infidelités des femme; 
et des maris, les fautes ou les crimes suggérés par la passion, 
tout cela lui sert de texte & des reflexions graves, parfois 
sévéres,’ 


If Marguerite had been a St Teresa, if she had been 
a Vittoria Colonna, she would have adopted different 
means for her end, but she was a child of the Renaissance 
to her very finger-tips, and moreover the adoring sister 
of the wayward, erring, brilliant King Francis. She is 
often spoken of as the Pearl of Navarre, but was she not 
rather an opal, shot with strange colours, clouded with 
dim shadows, not easy to be understood because the fire 
of her soul was mingled with mist and its mist with fire? 
For the divine fire was there—that, no one can dispute— 
not burning with the beacon light of a Luther or a 
Calvin, but with a rich glow that irradiated her whole 
being and was felt by all those who came in contact with 
her. Her brother said of her that she was the only 
woman he had ever known who had every virtue and 
every grace without one vice, and without any of the 
insipidity that he so often found in good people; and her 
nephew, King Henry II—perhaps a more unbiassed 
witness—paid her this splendid tribute: ‘If it were not 
for my aunt Marguerite, I should doubt the existence of 
such a thing as genuine goodness on the earth ; but never 
have I been disappointed in her.’ 

There is one of the manifestations of her fine nature 
which shows her in a surprisingly modern light. Religious 
zeal and family affection are found in all ages of the 
world’s history, but social reform is accounted as one 
of our present-day virtues. The Platonists of the 
Renaissance, as a rule, shut out the sights and sounds 
of suffering humanity that they might the better absorb 
themselves in their spiritual ecstasies; but Marguerite 
united philosophy with philanthropy—an almost un- 
known combination when lovers of the poor were only 
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to be met with among the followers of a St Francis or 
a St Teresa. That she should have been instrumental 
in the foundation both of the College of France and of 
a refuge for deserted children in Paris is a striking fact ; 
and the picture given of her life in her own kingdom by 
Olhagarray, Sainte-Marthe and other writers, shows that 
philosophy and philanthropy went hand in hand to the 
end of her career. There she gathered around her poets, 
singers and thinkers, delighting in their conversation and 
charming them in return with her wisdom and her ready 
wit; but each day she passed some hours with her 
almoner, physicians and secretaries, devising plans for the 
good of her subjects, promoting industries, endeavouring 
to improve the conditions of health and establishing 
hospitals and schools. Of her care for the children, 
Sainte-Marthe touchingly says: ‘C’estoit une poulle qui 
soigneusement appelle et assemble ses petits poullets et 
les couvre de ses ailes.’ 

All these graces and virtues Marguerite would have 
unhesitatingly attributed to the God from whom all 
holiness is derived, rather than to any inherent goodness 
of her own. No article of her creed is more strongly 
marked than this; and it is to be found in the ‘Heptameron’ 
no less than in the ‘ Mirror of the Sinful Soul.’ This last 
work has a special interest for English readers, in that 
it was chosen by the little eleven-year-old princess 
Elizabeth for translation as a New-Year’s gift for her 
step-mother, Katharine Parr. That the poem should be 
well known to Elizabeth is easy to understand, for her 
mother, Anne Boleyn, had been for a short time in the 
service of the Queen of Navarre; but the child’s courage 
in undertaking such a task is more difficult of compre- 
hension, for the work is lengthy and its thoughts are 
deep and mystical. It was gratitude that prompted the 
offering, for the King had banished his little daughter 
from Court for some supposed offence, and Katharine 
had never failed to put in a plea for her when oppor- 
tunity arose; and gratitude must have been a powerful 
motive, for every line is faithfully translated and 
transcribed in clear, bold handwriting, and the whole is 
enclosed in a beautifully worked silken cover, with the 
initials K.P. on either side. It was on New Year's Day, 
1544, that the book was presented; yet, after the flight 
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of more than three centuries, it still lies safe and intact 
in the Bodleian Library. To turn its pages is to raise 
strange thoughts of the brilliant Queen who wrote the 
poem, of the lonely little princess who translated it, of 
the sweet-natured woman whose life hung on the frail 
thread of her husband’s favour, yet who ventured to 
intercede for the neglected child of her dead predecessor, 

‘I thynke she was not full oute fourteen at the 
fynnisinge thereof,’ says a quaint manuscript note in an 
early printed copy of the translation, also preserved in 
the Bodleian Library; but the writer was mistaken, 
for the little princess was three years younger than he 
imagined, and the pages that she ‘wrote with her own 
hand, more fynely than I coulde with any pryntinge 
letter set them fourthe,’ were therefore all the more to 
her credit. The poem begins as follows: 






‘Ou est ’Enfer remply enti¢rement 
De tout malheur, travail, peine et tourment ? 
Ou est le puitz de malediction, 












D’ot sans fin sort desperation ? 

Est il de mal nul sy profond abysme, 

Qui suffisant fust pour punir la disme 

De mes peches, qui sont en sy grand nombre 
Qwinfinité rend sy obscure l’ombre 

Que les compter ne bien voir, je ne puys? 
Car trop avant avecques eux je suis.’ 


Elizabeth thus translates these lines: 


‘Where is the hell full of trauayle, payne, mischiefe, & 
turmente, where is the pytte of cursydnes, out of the wich 
doth springe all despaire? Is there any hell so profunde 
that is sufficiente to punishe the tenth parte of my synnes, 
wich be of so great a number, that the infinite doth make the 
shadow so darke that i can not accompte them, or els scantly 
se them, for i am to farre entred amongest them.’ 


The whole idea of the poem is that the sinful soul 
must depend on God alone and the mercy of Christ. 
Neither man, saint nor angel, can succour it; in Jesus 
alone is its salvation. ‘O switte Jesus, it is unto the 
that iam a detter, for thou dost pray & speke for me.’ 
The same idea of the soul’s absolute dependence upon 
divine aid is found in the poem ‘Les Prisons de la Reine 
de Navarre’; its authenticity was at one time called in 
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question, but the discovery of the manuscript by M. 
Lefranc has established it beyond a doubt, It is a far 
finer poem than ‘Le Miroir,’ but it breathes the same 
spirit of religious mysticism. The soul, says Marguerite, 
is detained on its way to God in successive prisons— 
human love, ambition, and knowledge; and from these 
several captivities it must seek release. It is interesting 
to notice that after mentioning the special help which 
she received from the writings of St John in the develop- 
ment of her spiritual life, she adds, ‘Tout le discours de 
Dante et son histoire.’ The poem concludes with a mystical 
invocation. Love, ambition, and knowledge having alike 
failed to satisfy, she throws herself into the contempla- 
tion of the Divine, and in Him who is All finds the 
fulfilment of her soul, which is Nothing. 









‘O povre Rien, o puyssant Tout ! 
La il trouva son repoz et arrest ;’ 





and, to illustrate this union with God, she cites the 
deaths of her mother-in-law, Marguerite d’Alencon, her 
first husband, her own mother, and her brother. All 
these, she says, commended their spirits to a Father’s 
keeping, and died in humble dependence upon the merits 
of a Saviour who waited to receive them with out- 
stretched arms of love. 

It is certainly little wonder that Calvin should have 
claimed this high-souled woman as one of his followers, 
especially when he found that to her devotional ardour 
she added the courage and the practical knowledge of 
affairs that made her an efficient protector of the 
persecuted Reformers. But, though he claimed her, 
an impartial study of her works forbids us to believe 
that she obeyed the call. She hated the abuses of 
the Church as much as he did; she castigated the 
misdeeds of the monks and friars in language as 
fierce as his own; her faith in an all-sufficient Saviour 
was as clear and strong as his, her boldness in avowing 
that faith as great, seeing that in one place she actually 
appropriates the ‘Salve Regina,’ substituting the name 
of Christ for that of the Virgin. And yet, when the 
great Reformer sought to impose his bonds upon her, 
to exchange her humanism for his Calvinism, her joye 
Vol, 221.—No. 441. 2D 
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de vivre for his ascetic austerities, she showed him § goy 
plainly that his yoke was one that she could never § oti, 
tolerate. Grateful as he was for the way in which § yoy 
she had rescued him from his French persecutors and § they 
facilitated his escape to Geneva, he felt it incumbent § Loy 
on him to rebuke her for her toleration. It was right § ho, 
(he said) that she should shelter him, a rebel from § yo, 
Catholic authority, but it was wrong that she should 
shelter others who were rebels against the sway that 
he wished to impose upon the new community. Mar- 
guerite’s reply shows that she felt herself at liberty 
to shelter whom she would ; and Calvin’s sharp rejoinder 
marks the widely differing views of these two holy and : 
devout persons. ‘Il m’est impossible, he writes, ‘de ne ~ 
pas désirer que votre maison fut plus digne d’étre la is 
vraie famille de Jésus Christ, tandis que certains de iti 
ses membres meriteraient plutét le nom de serviteurs wg 
du diable !’ and 
Calvin’s perplexity at her conduct must have been all the 
the greater, since not only her protection of the heretics, hea: 
but her own writings had brought her into conflict with that 
the Church. Although she was condemned by the that 
Sorbonne, and extreme measures would have been Bee 
resorted to if her brother’s anger had not been feared, 
yet, having gone so far, she never took the final step. Que 
‘Elle m’aime trop, was Francis’ only reply when busy- > 
] 


bodies informed him from time to time that she intended 
to break with the Church of Rome. No doubt her § °2P! 


extraordinary devotion to him made her hesitate to § 2” : 
grieve him; but we must not forget that she lived | ‘hat 
for two years after his death, years in which her soul | 48° 
was stirred to its deepest depths by trial and sorrow, — '®™ 
and that, instead of casting in her lot with the | 5&: 
Reformers, she spent most of that time in a Convent. — S°™ 
M. Génin is probably correct when he says: ‘Ce qu’on that 
appela son protestantisme serait appelé aujourd’hui that 
d'une terme plus juste—esprit philosophique, sympathie wpe 

a 


pour les recherches des libres penseurs.’ But even this 
explanation does not seem to go quite to the root of 
the matter; and her own solution of the problem may 
be found in one of the poems discovered by M. Lefranc— 
a quaint little comedy to be played by four characters, 
‘La Mondaine, La Superstitieuse, La Sage, et la Reine 
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de l'amour de Dieu.’ The play opens with an angry alter- 
cation between the first three, who typify respectively, 
worldliness, the Catholic spirit and the Protestant spirit ; 
then, to these fierce controversialists, enters the Queen of 
Love, and in an address of great beauty and charm 
shows them that they are all wrong—Love is the only 
road to holiness and the only key to happiness : 


ver 






und 










hat 





‘Qui vit d’Amour a bien le cueur joieulx, 


ar- Qui tient Amour ne peult désirer mieux, 

rty Qui scet Amour n’ignore nul scavoir .. . 

der Qui ayme Amour accomply son debvoir.’ 

und : ; ; 

na This love she had, and this love it was that made her 
la | beloved, so that, as Olhagarray says, she drew all men 


de towards her, ‘comme le Thim les mouches 4 miel.’ It was 
her love of humanity which made her tolerant of error 
and carried her unscathed through the soil and stain of 
all the world; it was her love of God which warmed her 
heart to all His servants, irrespective of the tenets 
‘th | that they professed; and, like St Francis, she believed 
‘he | that to proclaim God’s love to man was far more 
pleasing to Him than any affirmations or negations. 

wil ‘Amor, amore, ardo d’amore!’ this is the keynote of 
"— Queen Marguerite’s character. Greater women there 
sy- have been ; in philosophy, in scholarship, and in political 
ied | ability, others have surpassed her. She was not a 
her | Sappho or a Hypatia, she was not a St Catherine or 
to | 20 Elizabeth Tudor; but this quality distinguishes her— 
that she is a still living figure upon the page of history. 





red ; ; 5 

oul | Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale her infinite 

yw, | Variety. Across the intervening centuries we can see 
’ 


‘he | her, laughing, weeping, labouring, loving ; inconsistent 
sometimes, but inconstant never, for the inspiration 


a that harmonised the seeming discords of her soul was 
nui | that Faith which lies at the root of all the creeds, that 
hie | Love which soars above the regulations and observances 
his | Of all religions. 


Mary BRADFORD WHITING. 
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Art. 6—SCHARNHORST AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


1. Scharnhorst. By Max Lehmann. Two vols. Leipzig: 
Hirzel, 1886. 

2. Kénigin Iuise. By Paul Bailleu. Leipzig and Berlin: 
Giesecke and Devrient, 1908. 

3. La Régéneration de la Prusse apres Iena. By J. Vidal 
de La Blache. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1910. 

4. Life and Times of Stein. By J. R. Seeley. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1878. 

5. Jena to Hylau. By Colmar, Freiherr Von der Goltz, 
Translated by C. F. Atkinson. London: Kegan Paul, 
1913. 

And other works. 


Ir is strange that Englishmen in general should know 
so little of Scharnhorst. For he began life as a subject 
of our Georges; England more than once courted his 
services; English valour, English constancy were themes 
for his highest encomium; his sons fought under 
Wellington in the Hanoverian legion. Moreover, he 
wrestled, mutatis mutandis, with certain problems of 
military organisation which we were still actively debat- 
ing when war surprised us. 

The son of a modest yeoman, who had left the 
Hanoverian army with non-commissioned rank, Scharn- 
horst, from the first, aimed at a military career. Fortu- 
nately for himself and for Germany, his father consulted 
Count Wilhelm zu Schaumburg-Lippe, whose little State 
we traverse as we approach Hanover. The Count was 
essentially a pioneer; one of the great men of whom 
the world too often knows nothing. Born and bred in 
England, he, with his small but efficient ‘army’ of 1300 
men, had earned renown under English auspices in 
the Seven Years’ War. As Commander-in-Chief of the 
effete Portuguese army, a post due to British influence, 
he had repelled, in the brilliant Peninsular campaigns 
of 1761-3, superior Franco-Spanish forces. Recalled by 
the claims of his own modest territories, he never laid 
aside professional preoccupations; and the problems of 
defence especially absorbed him. For the honest man, 
so he taught, only wars to restrict warfare ; and the mare 
perfect military science, the less will war be waged, 
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For ‘laboratory’ experiments in matters military he 
was exceptionally well placed; his theatre being small, 
mistakes were neither serious nor costly. His miniature 
‘Woolwich,’ the first of its kind in Germany, was 
admirably constituted. An excellent theoretic instruc- 
tion, both general and technical, was tested by frequent 
examination, and supplemented by practical training in 
gunnery and fortification, in commissariat organisation 
and the art of teaching. Into this Academy, in the year 
1771, he admitted the young Scharnhorst, then aged 
eighteen. The decision was momentous ; for Scharnhorst’s 
genius, assimilative rather than spontaneous, distilled 
and tested, transformed and applied, the initial con- 
ceptions of others, the essence of their experience and 
his own. It was happily fertilised by contact with the 
more brilliant intellect of the Count, who anticipated _ 
with extraordinary prescience the salient innovations 
of the Napoleonic and even subsequent eras. 

The weakness of the German frontiers filled him with 
prophetic dismay; his own stronghold of Wilhelmstein 
represented the last word in 18th-century fortification. 
His cannon-foundry provided pieces both for England 
and France; he was the first to experiment in military 
ballistics, and to foreshadow the breech-loader. The 
significance of the square, the value of skirmishers, the 
supreme importance of marksmanship, and of cover, were 
the commonplaces of his teaching, and the groundwork 
of his annual manceuvres. 

He grappled, moreover, with the recruiting problem, 
which, under the mercenary system, and with ever-in- 
creasing establishments, tended everywhere to become 
acute. Good pay, good treatment, punctual demission, 
and frequent pensions, rendered his service popular; the 
abandonment of alien enlistments brought patriotism 
into play. But in addition to this his little State was 
mapped out into districts, each bound to supply, by lot, 
shortages in a territorial unit, and to provide a voluntary 
and honorary militia, drilled in uniform, by regular 
officers, on Sundays in autumn and spring. And, as in 
Portugal he had revived the medieval levy, so in 
Biickeburg he revived the medieval Heerbann; every 
able-bodied man was enrolled in a potential reserve, 
liable for service in the last resort. For he had seen 
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in the desperate passion which defends its hearthstone 
and its traditions, stores of moral no less than material 
energy, capable of repulsing, in the hour of extremity, 
forces technically superior. Thus he had, as Gneisenau 
puts it, evolved beforehand the principles and expedients 
to which, in 1813, Prussia was to owe her resurrection. 

On the Count’s death in 1777, Scharnhorst, at the age 
of twenty-two, entered the Hanoverian service. The 
Hanover of that day (its University of Géttingen excepted) 
was a sleepy backwater, mildly but inertly governed by its 
absentee Elector, our George III, through an indolent 
aristocracy. But an old brother-officer of the Count 
discovered Scharnhorst; he was soon in charge of the 
military academy at Hanover, newly founded by another 
friend. Retiring in manner, with the abstracted gaze of 
the student, his tall form disfigured by an unsoldierly 
stoop, Scharnhorst was often derided as a mere military 
Professor. The estimate is singularly unjust. As com- 
batant, as organiser, as strategist, he was to show first-rate 
powers; with opportunity he might have ranked among 
the Great Captains. Nevertheless, a studied tact, a lucid 
and vigorous style, an infectious if restrained enthusiasm, 
made him the most persuasive of instructors. Like 
all great teachers, he never ceased to learn. Travel 
broadened his outlook; reading kept him in touch with 
the vital issues of his time; he wrote much on military 
topics, then especially interesting. 

The years immediately preceding the French Revolu- 
tion had much in common with our own. Behind them 
lay the great military struggles of the century, with 
their territorial readjustments; great politico-social 
changes loomed ahead. Men’s minds were restless; 
sentiment, cosmopolitan and revolutionary, held sway ; 
on the eve of the Twenty Years’ War anti-militarism 
was the fashion in economic and academic circles, To 
such visions Scharnhorst opposed the broad common- 
sense of his master. Peace perpetual seemed to him a 
chimera, so long as human passions survive. The self- 
disarmament of a single State, and lasting international 
understandings, were to him alike inconceivable; they 
could only place the weak, in whose interest they were 
suggested, at the mercy of the strong. Fear of con- 
sequences alone can restrain; and the State that would 
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survive, and avert the horrors of invasion, must keep its 
weapons bright. These writers, therefore, who revile 
standing armies, may rear monuments to their own 
humanitarianism; but they prepare chains for their 
countrymen ‘unless all history lies.’ 

But the ‘burden of armaments’ aroused others beside 
the professed pacificists. The standing armies of the 
day, our own excepted, were dynastic rather than 
national in their allegiance, and aroused scant patriotic 
pride. The victory of Colonial militias over English 
regulars had impressed contemporary imagination, as 
the long-drawn resistance of the Boers was to affect our 
own. Professional armies, it was said, were obsolete; 
they must be replaced by defensive militias; and for 
the close formation of machine-drilled troops must be 
substituted the open order and deadly marksmanship of 
the American volunteer. 

Events encouraged such prognostications. The French 
Revolution burst forth. In 1793 the allied Anglo- 
Hanoverian and Austro-Prussian forces threatened the 
new France, which thereupon flew to arms. Scharnhorst 
took part in the languid, unscientific operations in the 
Low Countries which detained the Anglo-Hanoverian 
contingent. His energy, his resource, his ‘incomparable 
bravery’ (shown especially in the fine defence of Menin) 
earned him the enthusiastic admiration of the army and 
the post of Quartermaster-General. But the peace of 
Basel, which brought the operations to a close, seemed 
a triumph for the militia school; for to the raw French 
army and the new French ‘open order’ its terms assigned 
the honours of war. 

But what was Scharnhorst’s verdict? The last to 
undervalue French success, he studied closely the ensuing 
offensive in Italy, Egypt, Southern Germany. So early 
as January 1797 he notes with grave foreboding the 
‘shadows cast before’ of impending French supremacy. 
The lethargy of Prussia disgusts him; he applauds our 
unrelenting hostility. The new French tactics, the new 
French organisation, anticipated by his own master, 
held for him the promise of the future. But he was 
not shaken in his belief that it is hardly possible to 
improvise infantry in time of war; and that regiments 
in which a ‘mechanical unconditioned obedience has not 
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become a second nature cannot, if other things are equal, 
defeat disciplined troops.’ How then explain the success 
of farmers from the backwoods, and peasants from the 
plough, over the highly trained forces of England, 
Hanover, and Prussia ? 

In America, he replies, the British had been hampered 
by the difficulties of a trans-oceanic campaign, of a 
vast impenetrable Hinterland. And, though his recent 
experiences had led him to regard the British private as 
the finest material in the world, unequalled in daring 
and endurance, he found him (it was before the re- 
forms of Moore and Wellington) dissolute, drunken, and 
at the mercy of incompetent officers. The colonials, 
on the other hand, had gained, from our errors, time 
in which te train; many of their officers could boast 
European experience; they had been assisted by French 
regulars. 

And the French in the recent campaigns had had 
much in their favour—superabundant population, strong 
frontiers, ‘interior lines,’ able leaders. At Marengo, for 
instance, ‘General Buonaparte,’ the rising strategist, on 
whom Scharnhorst’s attention was concentrating, had 
commanded. His forces had outnumbered their oppo- 
nents by two to one; half were veterans, the remainder 
raw levies indeed, but led by veteran officers. Moreover, 
Scharnhorst, like his old teacher and the young Buona- 
parte, and quite unlike the Prussian pedantry of his day, 
reckoned psychical as well as physical factors. Fanaticism, 
whether religious or political, supplements, intensifies, at 
moments transcends the results of mechanical discipline ; 
at a pinch it may forge an iron discipline of its own. 
The Revolution, giving each man his stake in the national 
welfare, had released and organised reserves of dormant 
energy. At the moment of urgent peril it had evoked an 
impassioned patriotism; the nation had been called to 
arms with almost savage intensity. And to this glowing 
ardour, which fused into one lava stream all the factors 
of national life, what could the Continent oppose? 
National sloth, international jealousies, an Imperialism 
which scotched initiative and paralysed co-operation, 
a dread of the French, personal rather than racial. 
The minutest vested interest prevailed over military 
exigencies. Of the great Coalition, or the national 
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risings which alone could avert the hegemony of France, 
small hope appeared. 

But Scharnhorst was no mere grumbler; he urged. 
upon the Hanoverian authorities definite and practical 


reforms. His technical recommendations, the fruit of ~ 


Biickeburg and French example, are the commonplaces 
of to-day. Self-contained ‘divisional’ armies, a competent 
general staff, higher military education, open order, pro- 
motion by merit,* experimental manceuvres—of these 
he was the untiring advocate. Target-practice must 
become universal; sharp-shooters must be trained by 
expert gamekeepers ; and men must learn to take cover 
‘behind the furrows of the field.’ 

Moreover France, under universal ‘ conscription,’ had 
become a ‘nation in arms’; could forces large enough to 
control her be raised on a voluntary basis? Hanover, in 
1792, to complete an establishment of 16,000, had perforce 
resorted to a mild and inefficient compulsion. The climax 
had been reached in 1794, when, on a threat of French 
invasion, an attempt had been made to treat the 
Hanoverian militias as depéts for the regular battalions. 
Quite unconstitutional, it had infuriated the local Estates. 
They declined to amalgamate the national force with the 
army of the Elector-king, who had often, more Germanico, 
sold its services; men feared increased taxation, the 
corruptions of barrack life, the spread of revolution- 
ary views among armed and discontented conscripts. 
Scharnhorst, without success, strove for an accommoda- 
tion. In vain did he urge that war must come, and 
compel a drastic expansion ; Hanover, he was told, six 
years ere the French annexation, had none but ‘ pacific’ 
neighbours; precaution but precipitates strife. Even 
his proposed ‘ Veteran Reserve’ was contemned; and 
the net result of many years’ controversy was the entire 
abolition of the Hanoverian militia. 

Hopeless of reform, and defrauded in legitimate 
expectations, Scharnhorst, in January 1801, closed with 
flattering offers from Berlin. As Director of the Military 
Academy, he completely reorganised it. Over his pupils, 
of whom Clausewitz is the most famous, he obtained 





* But not from the ranks. This he thought turned an efficient non- 
commissioned into an inefficient commissioned officer. 
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extraordinary ascendancy; and through them his in- 
fluence permeated the younger generation of officers. 
Among their elders it was diffused by the Military 
Society which he founded; this body admitted civilians 


~. connected with the Service, among whom was the ad- 


ministrator Stein. Once a week it discussed essays, 
attacked problems, and studied selected campaigns ; 
and, though politics were barred, its Proceedings betray 
an increasing anxiety as to the condition of the army 
and the State. 

The youngest of the Great Powers, Prussia had 
reached her zenith under Frederick the Great. Since 
then, Polish partitions and the territorial bribes of 
Napoleon had enlarged her area and population ; but the 
period, outwardly prosperous, had been one of internal 
decay. Under monarchs by no means able, the finances 
had become embarrassed; the efficiency which had drawn 
into Prussian service the best brains of Europe had 
relaxed into torpid routine. The forms of society re- 
mained almost medieval, with a caste system rigid as 
that of Hindostan. Cultivators were adscripti glebe ; 
the landed gentry engrossed office—local, bureaucratic 
or military; the towns had a legal monopoly of crafts- 
manship and trade. Stagnation and apathy abounded ; 
public spirit was almost non-existent. 

The overgrown army, sole bulwark of a State unpro- 
tected by natural barriers, lived on its traditions. Its 
tactics had become obsolete, its equipment antiquated ; 
abuses throve. Many were common to contemporary 
establishments; others were peculiarly Prussian. Her 
recruiting system combined the disadvantages of volun- 
tary and compulsory methods. Her mercenaries, en- 
trapped beyond her borders by sheer bribery, lacked all 
patriotic stimulus. Her conscript regiments (little more 
than a militia with full military obligations) were 
theoretically recruited on a basis of universal liability ; 
in practice the obligation fell entirely on the peasants of 
certain districts. For economical reasons the propor- 
tion of men with the colours was kept very low; but 
harsh discipline, meagre rations and protracted service 
rendered the-soldier’s lot an object of universal dread. 

Such was the state of affairs when, in May 1803, the 
brief ‘Peace of Amiens’ came to an end. Anxious to 
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embarrass England, the First Consul violated, by the 
seizure of Hanover, the neutrality of Northern Germany. 
To Prussia this outrage was a menace. It severed her 
from her western provinces, while the French frontier 
advanced to within four marches of Berlin. Sooner or 
later, men saw, the nation must drift into war. We say 
advisedly ‘ drift’; for no country governed by Friedrich 
Wilhelm III had a chance of anything but drifting. An 
upright Prussian squire, his homely virtues, domestic 
and civic, were to play their modest part in the drama of 
Prussian regeneration. But as her almost despotic War- 
Lord he was singularly incompetent. Some sense of his 
limitations, combined with uncompromising faith in the 
Divine Right of Kings, induced perpetual oscillation be- 
tween the extremes of obstinacy and self-distrust. From 
strong men he shrank; his confidants were honest 
dullards whose outlook coincided with his own. To the 
physical courage of a gentleman and a Hohenzollern, 
he added an intimate knowledge of Prussia’s military 
system, some sense of its deficiencies, and a preference 
for barrack routine over the formalities of a Court. So 
far, he was a soldier. But the events of 1793-5 had 
intensified into a horror of war the pacific tendencies of 
his House; ‘ Peace at any Price’ had become his motto. 
Even Napoleon’s raid only goaded him into a few precau- 
tions; in March 1804, for instance, he appointed Scharn- 
horst Quartermaster-General on the threatened Western 
frontier. 

Scharnhorst, who fully realised the strategic im- 
portance of Hanover, had fiercely resented her very 
perfunctory defence. The attacking force had been 
slender, the vulnerable frontier short; her troops, if 
backed by the extinct militia and a preorganised levée 
en masse,* might have held their own. Prussia, thus 
warned, must mobilise on the most trivial movement 





* See the Annual Register for 1803, pp. 283-4. The Government ‘ called 
upon all the inhabitants capable of bearing arms to defend their country 
to the last drop of their blood. If... the inhabitants... had been 
previously armed and organised, they would doubtless have been able to 
repulse 4 much greater force than General Mortier commanded ; but to 
suppose that citizens and peasants were to form effective armies at a 
moment’s notice, and when the enemy were just entering their country, 
was altogether... absurd.’ The proclamation remained a dead letter. 
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of the French, and, having cleared Hanover, await 
Napoleon on the Franco-Hanoverian frontier. Other- 
wise the first encounter would take place within striking 
distance of Berlin. 

The policy he advocated was in some measure followed, 
though after two years’ vacillation; ‘Scharnhorst has 
won’ was the impression when, in Oct. 1805, he headed 
the troops which occupied the Hanoverian capital. But 
the King still hesitated; and, while Scharnhorst and 
others haggled, under his direction, with the delegates 
of the Third Coalition, Napoleon acted. On Dec. 2, 1805, 
he crushed at Austerlitz the Austro-Russian army ; and 
on Dec. 15, under direct pressure from Napoleon, and 
to the bitter resentment of every patriotic Prussian, 
a Prussian envoy, on condition of retaining Hanover, 
concluded an alliance with France. 

The equilibrium thus reached, however, was obviously 
unstable; and Scharnhorst urged on his Government 
preparations for imminent war. In particular he would 
have stimulated and organised patriotic enthusiasm, ‘the 
well-spring’ (as he said) ‘of all supranormal energies’ ; 
England, with her recent militia conscription, had, he 
thought, shown the way. His prescience, though little 
heeded, was soon amply justified. In six months’ time 
Napoleon had virtually replaced the Hapsburgs on the 
throne of the Cesars; and within the month, by offering 
Hanover to England, had ‘made peace’ with Prussia 
‘ impossible.’ 

Hostilities began; but every axiom laid down by 
Scharnhorst was systematically violated. A senile and 
irresolute commander, only anxious to shift upon the 
King all possible responsibility, substituted for Scharn- 
horst’s rapid concentration and bold initiative a weak 
dispersion of forces and a tame defence. Scharnhorst, as 
Quartermaster-General, distinguished himself at Auer- 
stidt, but at the crisis of the battle his chief was 
wounded. The command devolved on the King, who 
was quite unequal to the occasion; chaos supervened. 
Scharnhorst, for once beside himself with rage, encountered 
his sovereign, and then and there thundered against his 
incapable colleagues. But the reserves were still intact ; 
and the troops were retiring in good order, when they 
found themselves suddenly entangled in a stream of 
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fugitives. It was the Second Army; ¢rushed at Jena by 
weight of numbers—and Napoleon. 

The commissariat had broken down; among hordes 
of panic-stricken fugitives the last bands of discipline 
snapped. Scharnhorst was one of the few who elicited 
some elements of order; and the heroic attempts, headed 
by him and Bliicher, to save the remaining guns and 
Hohenlohe’s rearguard would alone immortalise their 
names. Nothing, however, barred the way to Berlin; 
within a fortnight Napoleon rode triumphant into an 
unresisting capital. The last shreds of self-reliance, 
long sapped by Prussian routine, now collapsed. The 
‘armies in being,’ the few remaining fortresses, meekly 
surrendered at discretion. But Scharnhorst remained 
undaunted. ‘I have seen,’ he wrote, ‘that to courage 
and will nothing is invincible ;’ and he urged his daughter 
to cherish ‘ the noblest possessions of mankind ’—fortitude 
and hope. 

Russian reinforcements now intervened; and at 
Eylau, as bear-leader to the septuagenarian L’Estocgq, 
Scharnhorst practically commanded the modest Prussian 
supports. His masterly dispositions snatched victory 
even from Napoleon;* but the advantages so gained 
were recklessly squandered, when the Russians tempted 
Providence—and Napoleon—at Friedland. Yet it was 
on Prussia that the blow fell; for Napoleon, after his 
wont, sacrificed the weak to the strong. Prussia will 
never forget how a King waited sullenly on the bank 
while two Emperors, on the raft moored in midstream, 
played at odd and even with his future; how a noble 
young Queen, for her children’s sake, forced her lips to 
plead with her Corsican traducer; how at a stroke 
Prussia lost half her territory, while half the residue, 
and the capital itself, remained, at the mercy of rapacious 
garrisons, in pawn for an impayable indemnity. ‘We 
are, wrote Scharnhorst himself, ‘miserable beyond 
measure; overwhelmed, exhausted, too weak even to 
despair.’ 





* Von der Goltz, in claiming the laurels of Eylau for L’Estocq (who 
‘recognised Scharnhorst’s keener insight, and assumed full responsibility 
for the consequence’), ignores the evidence for L’Estocq’s senility, the 
peculiar form of Scharnhorst’s commission (Lehmann, i, 478-9), and the 
definite self-assertion of the modest Scharnhorst (Ibid. i, 492). 
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In a sense the’ terms of peace were a stimulus; so 
desperate a situation authorised heroic remedies. Within 
three weeks Scharnhorst was made head of a ‘ Military 
Reorganisation Commission’; and within three months 
the great administrator Stein received quasi-dictatorial 
powers. Their task seemed almost superhuman. They 
were to reform, amid grinding financial pressure, under 
the menace of an omnipotent foe, a system shattered 
by disaster. Thwarted by timidity and inertia, vested 
interests, and ill-regulated zeal, they had to reckon with 
a monarch incapable of daring resolution, sensitive to 
all that trenched on his prerogatives or smacked of 
‘ Jacobin’ zeal. 

The loyalty of the two is more honourable because 
neither was a Prussian ; Scharnhorst, indeed, was actually 
resisting attractive offers from England. Nor did he 
harbour illusions. Their only hope, he saw, was to urge 
on a spoon-fed nation its own responsibilities, giving it 
the chance of acquiring ‘ self-knowledge and self-control.’ 
Prepared for any sacrifice, he doubted his own qualifica- 
tions. ‘I am not,’ he wrote, ‘formed to inspire attach- 
ment and confidence.’ Here he erred indeed. His pupils 
apply to him symbols which, for us, verge on the 
blasphemous; and no able man, save Hardenberg, exerted 
such influence on the King. Naturally deferential, and 
trained in the hard school of staff appointments, he was 
an adept in the thankless task of ‘driving from the 
back seat’; while Stein, imperious by birth, temper and 
training, German rather than Prussian in sympathy, 
imprudently allowed the Hohenzollerns to see that he 
regarded them merely as tools. 

All errors notwithstanding, how momentous was 
the work of that year! Stein’s relentless will and ad- 
ministrative genius forced into effective existence those 
reforms, administrative and social, which the best 
brains in the Civil Service had seen to be long overdue. 
Serfdom was abolished ; legal caste-barriers were over- 
thrown; land, trade and industry were released from 
medieval fetters. The administration was reformed. 
The municipalities received self-government. A _ basis 
was laid for representation, both provincial and national ; 
wherein Stein, a student of things English, saw the 
channel of future co-operation between ruler and people. 
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Meanwhile, thanks to the vigorous support of Stein, 
Scharnhorst had become the dictator of the Military 
Reorganisation Committee. On its more immediate and 
so to say local duties we need not dwell. The abuses 
revealed by disaster were sternly corrected. Severe 
inquisition was made into ‘regrettable incidents’; officers 
implicated were court-martialled, regiments concerned 
broken; and nearly every General Officer was retired. 
The army had been almost stripped of arms and 
equipment; the ordnance factories were in French 
hands. But Scharnhorst in less than fifteen months 
produced nearly 45,000 improved muskets and 234 
cannon. An antiquated military system was modernised 
—more than modernised, indeed, since his reforms often 
antedated by many years similar changes elsewhere. 
The War Office was reorganised, regimental economy 
overhauled. Commissions were thrown open to the 
middle classes; entrance examinations became the rule. 
The brutalities of Prussian discipline became obsolete; 
even the lash was abolished. Baggage trains were 
diminished, musketry was improved, skirmishers were 
freely employed, and manoeuvres became practical. 

And what was to be the size of the reconstituted 
army? With immediate expenditure exceeding income 
by 540 per cent., the most rigid parsimony was imperative. 
The establishment was perforce reduced to 50,000, each 
unit suffering proportionately. But Scharnhorst in- 
geniously provided for expansion by the institution of 
‘kriimper ’ (extra packhorses), to give them their barrack 
nickname. These were recruits silently substituted for 
men drafted early into the Reserve; having received a 
modicum of drill, they were replaced by others. Every 
company had its officer supernumerary, while reservists 
learnt modern tactics in their own villages, on Sundays, 
from officers of the depdédt. Foreign enlistment had 
ceased ; all the regiments were thus raised by a conscrip- 
tion, locally and socially partial. The leaders of the 
Commission condemned it, but they did not advocate a 
recourse to voluntary enlistment. Experience, they 
thought, showed that it tapped supplies inadequate in 
quantity, often inferior in quality. A national: army 
seemed to them a school of nationality. If so, why not 
pass all classes through the national army? 
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Scharnhorst, in theory sympathetic, in effect opposed 
this, for cogent practical reasons. Questions of expense 
apart, large increases in the standing army must arouse 
Napoleon’s suspicions. Moreover, a change so sudden 
and so radical must excite discontent. Liability had long 
been a grievance ; the status of the soldier was low; the 
commercial classes were antimilitarist ; to the intellectual 
the barrack appeared the grave of culture. Instead, he 
would have raised a yeomanry and militia by conscription 
among the hitherto exempted middle class; he would 
have imposed on all schools physical drill, mathematics 
and Lads’ Brigades ; he would have encouraged existing 
‘Shooting Clubs’; he would have legalised the ‘levée 
en masse’ in the last resort. But these schemes suffered 
shipwreck on the rock of royal dissent. The King 
dreaded a militia, as dependent on local control. In 
vain did Scharnhorst plead that the middle classes could 
be trusted; that, when England had armed her house- 
holders, all fear of Revolution had vanished. 

While these matters were under discussion it seemed 
as if the half-fledged army might be summoned to action. 
During March—May 1808 fruitless wrangles over the 
indemnity summoned Stein to a Frenchified Berlin. 
Outwardly tranquil, it was seething with a bitter re- 
sentment, a passionate ‘Germanism. The stimulating 
Philippics of Fichte were issuing from the press; and it 
is one of the curiosities of history that Fichte was not 
shot. Events lent emphasis to his patriotic thunders. 
As Stein left, came news that Spain had risen against 
Napoleon. A French army capitulated at Baylen; the 
French King fled from Madrid ; certain Spanish regiments, 
prisoners of war on the Baltic, effected a daring escape ; 
and Napoleon began denuding Germany of troops to 
serve the needs of the Peninsula. 

The excitement in Germany was _ indescribable. 
Austria, the earlier defeated, the more advanced in 
reform, seized the moment to renew the war. And, 
though Prussia was all in transition, Stein and Scharn- 
horst realised that inter-Germanic co-operation was the 
paramount condition of success. Half ruined, the dynasty 
and nation staked little on the throw; let them fall, at 
worst, with honour. Let the modest Prussian forces 
co-operate with Austria, backed by a universal levy in the 
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conscript provinces, a universal rising in the remainder. 
The ‘cockade’ must intermingle the Austro-Prussian 
colours. England must arouse Hanover, send reinforce- 
ments, supply the sinews of war. The scheme was laid 
before the King. No leader of forlorn hopes, he had lost 
faith in himself, in his subjects, in his possible allies; his 
dread of Napoleon had become abject. While he vacil- 
lated, the blow fell. An imprudent letter of Stein’s, acci- 
dentally intercepted, appeared in the ‘Moniteur’ with 
vitriolic comment; and Napoleon made it the pretext 
for new and crushing demands. Prussia must co-operate 
against Austria, yield to France her strategic communi- 
cations, reduce her troops to 42,000 men. An insolent, 
significant, rider banned all auxiliary reinforcement. 

Scharnhorst would have laid these conditions before 
a National Assembly; Stein, willing to accept and use 
them as a mask for future operations, continued his 
bellicose preparations. Every mansion must become a 
magazine; the squires must rally their tenants, the gun- 
clubs the towns; both should bring to the birth the 
latent energies of the nation. So acting, he trans- 
gressed the limits of ministerial responsibility ; and, when 
Napoleon gave the hint, no hand was stretched to save 
him. Publicly proscribed by Napoleon, and threatened 
with arrest wherever France could reach him, ‘le nommé 
Stein’ posted for his life over the snow-clad mountains 
into Bohemia. Stein, exposing himself, had drawn 
Napoleon’s fire; Scharnhorst ‘behind the furrows’ of 
studied insignificance escaped that eagle eye; while in 
the King he preserved an interest which thwarted 
reactionary intrigue. 

The year 1808 was the crisis. Those that followed 
developed what had been begun. The Ministers who 
replaced Stein supplemented his labours; Scharnhorst 
continued his task, evading with consummate ingenuity 
the provisions of the recent treaty. The ‘kriimper’ 
short service had almost drained (to the grave incon- 
venience of agriculture) the areas and social strata 
legally liable to conscription; the gross injustice of 
its incidence had thus become glaringly patent. Scharn- 
horst once more urged a general liability; his militia 
schemes having proved abortive, he reverted to the 
plan of two years’ universal service. But two-thirds 
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of the scanty revenue were already absorbed by the 
army; and the financiers viewed with alarm the possi- 
bility of increased expense. The intellectual classes, 
despite suggested concessions to student-recruits, re- 
mained unreconciled, and demanded substitution, or a 
compulsion restricted to the time of war. But war, 
retorted Scharnhorst, requires preliminary training; 
enthusiasm alone will not fill ‘cadres’ in time of peace; 
the spirit and endurance of the educated are indispens- 
able military assets. If the weight of military service lie 
exclusively on the poor, the weight of the taxes should 
lie exclusively on the rich. The large sums spent on 
material would be useless if no pains were taken to 
evolve a military spirit or to abrogate exemptions which 
lowered the status of the soldier and emphasised class 
divisions. Some dwelt on the success of the English 
system—a voluntary army with volunteer auxiliaries 
and a militia conscription. But Scharnhorst doubted 
whether, despite the unique military energy fostered by 
English institutions, English army organisation could be 
regarded as ideal, especially for continental nations. 
Moreover, the militia, an integral factor of the method, 
was barred by the recent treaty. 

His efforts again failed. Equally vain were his 
attempts to inspire Friedrich Wilhelm with the daring 
which seizes its chance. Yet, when in 1809 Austria 
actually took the field, Scharnhorst had at length behind 
him the urgency of a united nation. In tergiversation, 
however, the King surpassed himself; and by the time 
Austria was crushed at Wagram he had, without aiding 
her, given Napoleor as much umbrage as if he had 
fought on her side. Napoleon, moreover, had at length 
detected Scharnhorst; and though the latter despair- 
ingly acquiesced in a threatened cession of Silesia, and 
even stooped to a humiliating personal submission, the 
Emperor compelled the King to dismiss him from the 
War Office. He was still, however, consulted on matters 
of high policy ; and, when in 1811 the impending Franco- 
Russian rupture forced on Prussia a fresh decision, it was 
he who brought the King to perceive the imperative 
necessity of mobilisation. Once more he pressed for 
alliance with Russia and a new European coalition, with 
England as its soul—and its paymaster. 
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The usual tergiversations took place. At one moment 
Scharnhorst himself was secretly despatched to St 
Petersburg. There he dilated much on the Peninsular 
strategy of Wellington, with whom his sons then served ; 
he urged upon Russia the Fabian policy which ultimately 
saved her; he left on the fickle Czar an indelible impres- 
sion of unrivalled intellectual grasp ; he brought back the 
project of an alliance. But the King had declared for 
France. On March 2, 1812, there followed the treaty, offen- 
sive and defensive, by which the country was practically 
consigned to the French military authorities ; and Prussia 
promised reinforcements for the Russian campaign. ‘ All 
is lost—including honour,’ wrote Bliicher to Gneisenau. 

Thus the army, trained by Scharnhorst for a War of 
Liberation, was to fight in a French quarrel. The 
decision involved the downfall of the anti-French party ; 
that is, says Gneisenau, of Scharnhorst’s adherents. For 
some the Government, with a view to possible con- 
tingencies, found secret missions to England and else- 
where; others, with Clausewitz, repaired to Russia, 
whither Stein had preceded them ; and though denounced 
as rebels, fought, in Germany’s interest, against Germans 
pressed by Napoleon. Scharnhorst, meanwhile, con- 
vinced that Napoleon was on the wane, urged them 
to remain at hand; ‘great changes, he prophesied, 
‘lie ahead.’ He himself, after much hesitation, retained 
an obscure command—a decision which Clausewitz 
regards as big with the fate of Prussia. From Silesia 
he urged on headquarters, where he still preserved some 
influence, every step which could enhance the country’s 
latent power, and lend her the casting vote in the coming 
struggle. Thence he watched with supreme anxiety the 
course of events in Russia. In November 1812 men 
learnt that the French were retreating; in December 
came tidings of the awful catastrophe. 

The Prussian contingent, left in Courland on the 
flank of the army, was intact; her other forces, as we 
know, had remained at home. How, in this startling 
conjuncture, should Prussia act? The wildest excitement 
prevailed; half frenzied by the shame of 1807, the grind- 
ing misery of the interval, the fiery exhortations of the 
patriots, and the dramatic nature of the disaster, all 
called on the King to quit the mask, and fall on the 
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French fugitives. No moral consideration withheld 
Prussia from an act of Oriental treachery; the inveterate 
vacillation of the King alone caused delay. Scharnhorst, 
on his part, in letter after letter, urged the complete 
mobilisation which, whatever Prussia’s action, could 
alone ensure respect. His remonstrances had their 
effect; so early as Jan. 12, 1813, men on leave were 
recalled, new recruits enlisted, third battalions organised. 
It needed, however, the strongest pressure from the 
nation, symbolised by the extraordinary responsibility 
assumed by York at Tauroggen, to force the King’s hand. 
Forced at length it was; at the end of January 1813 he 
repaired to Silesia, where Scharnhorst leapt at once into 
a position of ‘unbounded influence.’ His day had come ; 
he used it to the uttermost. 

Fortunately for Prussia the tremendous losses of 
Napoleon ensured a delay on which she could never have 
counted. More fortunately yet, drastic reductions on the 
one hand and Scharnhorst’s foresight on the other had 
flooded Prussia with veterans and partially trained men. 
Of these resources he made magnificent use ; in less than 
eight weeks the regular army had been trebled. And 
this miracle of organising genius had been hampered by 
obstacles insuperable by any one ‘less exclusively bent 
on the essence of the matter at hand, less accustomed to 
the management of men, less intent, in the spirit of self- 
devotion and self-sacrifice, on a single issue. By a 
country stripped to the bone, superfluities must be 
jettisoned. Uniform and equipment were reduced to 
their lowest term; recruits brought their own clothing ; 
regiments subsisted on the country. When war began 
there were only 3000 thalers in the military chest. 

Yet, one by one, his darling ideas were realised. On 
Feb. 3 came an appeal for ‘Jager’ or yeomanry, which 
met with magnificent response. Volunteers from the 
exempted classes between the ages of 17 and 24, they 
were to serve the campaign at their own or their friends’ 
expense, to be compensated by a monopoly of civil 
appointments at the close of the war. Commissions also 
issued to form corps of Non-Prussian Irregulars, of which 
the ‘Liitzower’ are the most famous. Scharnhorst’s 
instructions with regard to all these volunteers are 
models of wisdom. They were to be trained in simple 
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evolutions, above all in musketry ; their discipline must 
be strict in essentials, otherwise lenient. 

Six days later followed the famous proclamation 
which, for the campaign at any rate, rendered all areas 
and classes liable to a territorial conscription. And with 
the stirring ‘ Call to my People’ (drafted for the King by 
Gneisenau) appeared the Ordonnance creating the militia 
(Landwehr). This must not be confused with the 
modern Prussian Landwehr, which is the first line of the 
compulsory ‘ Veteran Reserve. It was an independent 
institution. The contingent was fixed at 120,000, to be 
supplied as far as possible by voluntary enlistment, 
supplemented by a ballot applicable to all men under 
twenty-four not serving in the army or the volunteers. 
The age was subsequently raised in deference to popular 
enthusiasm; but when the entire Civil Service in Breslau 
offered its services, headed by a President of eighty-three, 
the Government had to draw the line. 

This body was peculiarly the creation of Scharnhorst, 
who drafted the proclamation. The recruits paid their 
expenses, or were supported by their localities. The 
organisation was strictly territorial; the local ‘ Estates’ 
learnt that, had time permitted, they would have been 
consulted; local committees representing all classes 
raised and equipped the levies. Uniform was of the 
simplest ; the cavalry were assimilated to the Cossacks; 
neither sappers nor artillery were provided. They were 
trained on Sundays and Wednesdays, especially in 
musketry, by half-pay officers, old soldiers, or, where 
these ran short, by officers on full pay. The Royal 
Family held the principal commands; the officers ranked 
as officers of the regular army. Scharnhorst rightly 
foresaw that, stiffened by regulars in proportion of two 
or three to one, these regiments would provide invaluable 
reinforcements for masking, flanking and purely defensive 
operations, and thus set free for the offence the main 
armies of Prussia. 

On April 21 the edifice so long planned by Scharnhorst 
was crowned by the ‘Landsturm’ proclamation. Here 
again we must envisage, not the elders of the ‘ Veteran 
Reserve’ but an organisation of the ‘levée en masse’; 
the deliberate and methodical preparation for a move- 
ment which had been spontaneous in Spain. Local 
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Committees elected by all freeholders were formed on the 
Tyrolese, a very democratic, model. The officers were 
chosen by their subordinates. Uniforms were dispensed 
with, for avowedly strategic reasons ; and Prussia, which, 
now that her whole male population can claim belli- 
gerent privileges, displays a studied brutality towards 
civilian combatants, claimed in those days entire respect 
for such rights. Firearms could not be spared; pitch- 
forks, hatchets, scythes set bayonetwise, supplied their 
place. The Landsturm, in case of invasion, was to 
guard prisoners, assist ambuscades and surprises, and 
all the operations of guerilla warfare. The supine 
indifference of 1806 was no longer to be tolerated. Co- 
operation with the invader becomes treason punish- 
able with death. Children, greybeards, women, must 
co-operate in the national sacrifice and acquiesce in 
devastations demanded by strategic prudence. Towns 
must be defended to the last, and, if taken, submit to a 
civil interdict. In the Biblical phraseology so character- 
istic of the crisis it was ordained that no voice of bride- 
groom or bride must be heard in the streets. 

The enormous labours of Scharnhorst (which included 
even negotiations for the initiation of a patriotic press) 
were interrupted by a mission to the Russian Head- 
quarters, where the Czar anxiously awaited him. It was 
largely at Scharnhorst’s instance that the bold offensive 
was adopted, which, in the spirit of Napoleon himself, 
sent the Allies to the Elbe to attack wherever they might 
find him. The commands were practically at his disposi- 
tion; he declared, with his usual tact, for a Russian 
commander-in-chief. To the command of a Prussian 
army he had himself valid claims, being the senior of 
the Prussian Generals, York alone excepted. The one 
personal longing of the much-tried staff officer was for 
the independent command in the field, to which he felt 
himself so completely adequate ; for one day’s untram- 
melled responsibility he would have willingly given his 
life. With supreme heroism he renounced these pre- 
tensions, feeling that obvious disinterestedness would 
increase his power over the Czar. He obtained the post 
for Bliicher, the only Prussian General who could boast 
both ‘ Pluck and Luck,’ and became his Chief of the Staff 
and Quartermaster-General. 
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On March 30 he reached the front, and as usual had to 
mediate between conflicting headquarters. Thence he 
repaired to Bliicher’s camp, where a pause in operations 
ensured a week of vivid happiness among the congenial 
spirits of ‘Marshal Vorwiarts’’ staff. Enthusiasm had 
reached high-water mark; Prussia throbbed with the 
lyrical passion which Kérner has immortalised. Scharn- 
horst’s own confidence had grown mystically firm; he 
urged on the Allied Sovereigns a second brilliant offen- 
sive. It was rejected ; but he was almost consoled by the 
tardy adhesion of Austria. The final result, all interim 
fluctuations notwithstanding, seemed to him now mathe- 
matically certain ; he only prayed that God would spare 
him to see the end. 

It was not to be. During the first battle, that of 
Liitzen or Gross Gérschen (on the eve of which his sons, 
fresh from the Peninsula, joined him) he received a severe 
wound. The strategy against which he had struggled 
made retreat imperative ; but it took place in good order. 
At Dresden fresh labours awaited him. The wastage of 
battle was supplied by drafts from Jiiger and Landwehr ; 
greater energy was infused into the training of the new 
formations. Scharnhorst himself took a hand in the 
administration, welcomed arms from England, prepared 
for the defence of Berlin, was dispatched across the 
frontier to confer with Austrian Generals. 

It was too much. His wound became inflamed; fever 
supervened. In a last letter written from Prague to his 
daughter, he reverted to his crowning renunciation ; ‘ All 
my seven orders and my life would I give for one day’s 
command. To the young girl to whom, a widower of 
many years’ standing, he had recently betrothed himself, 
went a pathetic message of farewell. Then came tidings 
of a French success at Bautzen; steadfastly he encouraged 
the dismayed Austrian leaders. But when the armistice 
followed, sharp his resentment, bitter his impatience. ‘I 
see before me the overthrow of the noblest cause in the 
world; yet I know it must triumph. I would fain see 
that day; it were my best requital.’ Once more he 
rallied, for the conclusion of the Austrian Alliance; a 
relapse followed ; he died, with on his lips the names of 
his country and his betrothed. 

The loss, wrote Stein, was irreparable; his lofty and 
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disinterested character had given him, in both camps, an 
unique ascendancy. And, had the great Hanoverian 
played his part in the Titanic struggles of the year, 
had he entered Paris with the Allies, and triumphed 
with Bliicher at Waterloo, that ascendancy might have 
stemmed reaction and bridled too impetuous reform; it 
might have bridged the gulf between Junkerdom and 
the rising middle class, and spared Prussia some develop- 
ments which are tragically prominent to-day. 

The career and the views thus epitomised have for 
us a special appeal. Devoted to the service of Prussia, 
Scharnhorst never, patriotism apart, represented her 
spirit. To the capacity for intellectual abstraction, the 
appreciation of intellectual effort, the foresight, the 
thoroughness so characteristically German, he joined 
the practical efficiency, the power of extemporisa- 
tion, the readiness to assume responsibility, and the 
capacity for compromise which we regard as specially 
British. On the recruiting problem he spoke with 
peculiar authority, since he had worked under the 
auspices of several recruiting systems. We find him con- 
cluding (1) that special value attaches to the degree of 
enthusiasm which leads a man to volunteer; (2) that a 
steady sufficient supply for Home Defence (with nothing 
else was he concerned) cannot be had in peace time 
without resort to the principle of compulsion ; (8) that 
compulsion, combined with careful preparatory organ- 
isation, enables a country to mobilise all her powers 
in times of extremity; (4) that, though patriotism is 
independent of military institutions, universal military 
obligation forces upon every man’s notice the claims of 
national obligation. Further than this his dicta cannot 
be pressed. He himself favoured, as political exigencies 
demanded, various solutions, and indeed sundry make- 
shifts. He himself distinguished the needs of insular 
and continental powers; nor was any more prompt to 
reckon with local sentiment or prejudice, local habits and 
local conditions. 


H. C. Foxcrort. 
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Art. 7—THE ORIGINS OF THE PRESENT WAR. 
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No tropical storm has ever burst with more elemental 
fury than the great war of 1914. But whereas the 
simple Chinaman in his junk knows how to ‘smell’ the 
coming typhoon, and the master mariner how to watch 
its approach by the readings of the barometer, and, with 
the growth of science, meteorological stations have learnt 
how to track its course and measure its strength and 
velocity in time to send out their warnings far and wide, 
how few have foreseen the coming of the great war, 
and how rarely have they been listened to! Yet to any 
one who studied with moderate care the history of his 
- own times, who watched the evolution of German policy 
under the Emperor William, who could interpret the 
signs and portents of German Realpolitik, who read the 
meaning of that strange apotheosis of brute force which 
has gradually possessed not only the whole military 
caste, but the vast majority of the intellectuals as well 
as the commercial and industrial classes in Germany, 
the coming of the great war has been for many years 
past no less certain and inevitable than the ultimate 
explosion of given forces subjected to given pressure. 
The diplomatic correspondence laid before Parliament 
describes the actual explosion. What I propose to describe 
in the following pages is the generation during the last 
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twenty years in Germany of the forces which at the 
appointed hour the Emperor William determined to 
release. It is the whole evolution of German policy 
since his accession which has led, and was fatally bound 
to lead, to the present catastrophe, by concentrating the 
whole material and intellectual energies of the German 
nation on the pursuit of world dominion based upon 
force alone. 

The doctrine of the supremacy of might over right 
is indeed no novel doctrine in the history of Prussia. 
Not even in the present day has it been more frankly 
propounded under William II than it was by his great 
ancestor, Frederick II; it underlay equally the policy 
of Bismarck, who declared that not through empty 
speeches and idle demonstrations was the task of 
Prussia to be achieved, but by blood and iron; and 
it was by blood and iron, by the three successful wars 
of 1864, 1866 and 1870, that Prussia achieved the hege- 
mony of united Germany, and the new German Empire 
became the dominant power of the European Continent. 

But Bismarck was at the same time a great states- 
man, and he knew that even blood and iron had their 
limitations. For twenty years after Sedan, he remained 
the all-powerful Chancellor of Imperial Germany; and 
throughout that period the main object of his policy 
was to consolidate the position which he had achieved 
for her. It was a policy of conservative concentration, 
and the means by which he chiefly ensued it were to 
bind to Germany by formal alliances such States as 
were most amenable to his influence, and to prevent by 
skilful diplomacy the creation of any system of alliances 
between other States which might counteract the Dual 
Alliance with Austria-Hungary, subsequently, by the 
inclusion of Italy, expanded into the Triple Alliance, 
which was the coping-stone of his edifice, Taken himself 
entirely by surprise by the extraordinary recuperative 
powers which France displayed after 1870, he accepted the 
fact that, so long as Alsace-Lorraine remained an open 
wound, France could never be reconciled to the Treaty 
of Frankfort. But, so long also as France could be 
isolated, he knew her to be powerless for offence. The 
only two Powers to whom she could conceivably look 
for support were England and Russia; and, whilst on 
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the one hand he reckoned on the common dynastic 
interests of the German and Fussian sovereigns and 
on the profound antagonism between the Republican 
institutions of France and the Russian autocracy, to 
keep France and Russia apart, on the other he relied 
on the long-standing differences between England and 
France, especially after the British occupation of Egypt, 
to perpetuate their estrangement. Against the still more 
remote contingency of any close co-operation between 
Russia and England, their Asiatic rivalry afforded him 
an adequate guarantee. 

This much on the negative side. On the positive 
side, he had two leading maxims which he constantly 
bore in mind. The one was never to cut the wire 
between Berlin and St Petersburg, and the other was 
never to quarrel seriously with England ‘about a little 
bit of Africa.’ With regard to the first, one has only 
to remember his Macchiavellian ‘Re-insurance Treaty’ 
with Russia, by which he sought to disarm Russian 
suspicions in regard to German relations with Austria, 
even at the expense of Germany’s good faith towards 
her ally. For England he had no liking, and he was 
apt to lose his temper with the procrastinating methods 
of British diplomacy. But he was careful never to go 
too far, and, at the cost of some popularity, he set his 
face persistently against extravagant schemes of naval 
or colonial expansion, which might seriously jeopardise 
Anglo-German relations, Two remarkably frank state- 
ments which he made in the Reichstag on Jan. 10, 1885, 
and on Jan. 26, 1889, are on record: 


‘We have been told that we must either abandon our colonial 
policy or increase our naval strength to such an extent that 
we need not fear any naval Power, or, to speak more clearly, 
that our navy should rival that of England herself. How- 
ever, even if we should succeed in building up a navy as strong 
as that of England, we should still have to fear an alliance 
of England and France. ... That is not a policy we can 
pursue. . . . Tecan approve no attempt either to disturb the 
peace between England and Germany or to diminish the 
confidence that peace between these two Powers will be 
maintained, by hinting that some day we may find ourselves 
in an armed conflict with England. I absolutely deny the 
possibility.’ 
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‘The preservation of Anglo-German goodwill is, after all, 
the most important thing. I see in England an old and 
traditional ally. . . . No differences exist between England 
and Germany. ... And if I should discover that we might 
lose touch with England, I should act cautiously and en- 
deavour to avoid losing England’s goodwill.’ 


A policy of so much caution and moderation was not 
calculated to satisfy the ardent temperament and vaulting 
ambitions of the young Emperor, William II. This is 
not the time or the occasion to attempt an exhaustive 
analysis of William II’s complex character, full as it is of 
the most extraordinary contradictions—on the one hand 
mystic and medieval, on the other intensely modern 
and materialistic ; with the most exalted conception of 
his divinely-appointed mission, and with the lowest con- 
ception of the methods by which it is lawful for him 
to discharge it; intensely appreciative of all the arts of 
peace, but chiefly as ancillary to the supreme art of war ; 
a grand charmeur, as M. Jules Simon once called him, 
on the surface and when he wishes to charm, but with 
an underlying vein of revolting coarseness and brutality ; 
intolerant of the slightest opposition; ready to dismiss 
with abrupt contumely those who have served him the 
most loyally, as soon as their counsels cease to be 
palatable; surrounding himself by choice with obse- 
quious flatterers, because he cannot suffer the truth ; 
and, as was once bitterly said by one who both knew 
him and loved him well, incapable of telling the truth, 
even to himself. Above all, he has been always and at 
all times a splendid actor, and, alas! also his own stage 
manager, with the whole world as his stage. 

Could the control of the mightiest military empire 
of modern Europe have fallen into more dangerous 
hands? Nemo repente fuit turpissimus, and the young 
Emperor who succeeded to the throne of Germany in 
1888 only developed by gradual stages into the mad War 
Lord who now challenges the whole world to Armageddon. 
He has been the child of his own generation, and the 
evolution of German policy under his auspices has been 
due quite as much to the atmosphere of the new Germany 
which has grown up since 1870 as to the impulse of her 
Emperor. ‘ World-power or downfall,’ is to-day not only 
William II’s motto, nor is it only the motto of- the great 
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German military and aristocratic caste which stands 
immediately behind the throne; it is the motto of the 
vast majority of the German people, reared as they have 
been to-day on the teachings of Treitschke and of the 
whole school of historians and philosophers, artists and 
professors, of whom Treitschke is the foremost and most 
sinister representative. 

Within two years of his accession, William II had 
grown impatient of all tutelage, even of that of a Bis- 
marck, and, dropping the old pilot overboard, he himself 
took command of the ship. ‘A new course,’ he cried, ‘and 
full steam ahead ’—ahead inte unfathomed seas, which 
. Bismarck had steadily refused to explore! Bismarck had 
been content to make Germany the foremost Power on 
the Continent of Europe; William II undertook to trans- 
form her into a ‘World Power. The term is rather 
a vague one; and, at the time of the Kaiser’s accession 
to the Throne, there were only four States to which, by 
the widest stretch, it could be possibly applied. There 
was the great Republic of North America, which, by its 
dominant position on the American Continent, looking 
forth to the East over the Atlantic and to the West 
over the Pacific, was certainly a World Power in the 
New World. There was Russia, stretching across two 
continents, from the Baltic and the Black Sea to the 
Pacific Ocean; but her ambitions did not extend beyond 
them since the friendly cession of her Arctic territories 
in Alaska to the United States in 1867. There was France, 
with great colonial possessions in Africa and in Asia, and 
a few outposts in Australasia ; but she had acquired them 
more often in obedience to purely political considerations 
than to any instinctive promptings of her essentially 
stay-at-home people. Properly speaking, the British 
Empire alone could claim to be a World-Empire, in virtue 
not only of her world-wide possessions and dependencies, 
but also and above all, of the great oversea Dominions 
in which growing communities of British stock moved 
and lived and had their being, and of the command of 
the seas, which are the essential highways of an Empire 
so constituted. The British Empire had also another 
claim to be described as a World Empire which none 
other could put forward. For, wherever the British flag 
floated, it assured equal opportunities and equal freedom 
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to the peaceful activities of all nations. It was in no 
such sense that William II conceived the German World 
Power. For him, the term connoted dominion. He has, 
indeed, often talked of Germany’s ‘place in the sun,’ but 
it was a place not to be sought alongside of other nations, 
but to be wrested from them by the menace, if not by 
the actual use, of force. This much only may be said 
in extenuation of his policy, namely, that Germany was 
a late comer in the competition for places in the sun; and 
to create, within a short lifetime, a World Empire which 
can only be built up by the operation of great national 
forces working steadily through centuries of effort, 
force may well have seemed to him the only available 
means. Did he ever count the cost? Did he ever realise 
that the striving after world dominion would some day 
bring him into armed conflict with three out of the four 
States I have just mentioned as having already established 
some claim to be described as World Empires ? 

As soon as the Emperor had got rid of Bismarck, the 
first thing to go was Bismarck’s Re-insurance Treaty with 
Russia, and with it, Bismarck’s warning that the Balkans 
would never be worth the bones of a single Pomeranian 
Grenadier. Beyond the Balkans, his eyes were already 
fixed on Constantinople. The time might not yet have 
come to capture the Sick Man’s inheritance, but meanwhile 
Germany might capture the Sick Man himself. Abdul 
Hamid’s hands were still red with the blood of his 
Armenian subjects, when the Kaiser paid him a demon- 
strative visit in his own capital, followed by a still 
more theatrical progress through Palestine. He entered 
Jerusalem as the heir of the Crusaders, but at Damascus 
the Crusader bent a willing knee to Pan-Islamism, and 
drank to the health of the Khalif as the friend and ally 
to whom three hundred million Mahomedans throughout 
the world owed reverent allegiance. This toast was the 
first acknowledgment of many favours yet to come—valu- 
able railway concessions into Asia Minor and ultimately 
into Mesopotamia, where he already saw ‘a great part 
of Germany’s future to lie’; a handsome share in the 
financial exploitation of Turkey; the reorganisation of 
the Turkish armies under German officers; a new Orienta- 
tion of Ottoman policy with Berlin as its Kibla. 

Meanwhile, his eager eyes had been scanning the 
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horizon beyond the seas for other regions where Germany 
might find her ‘place in the sun.’ The war between 
China and Japan in 1894-95 had drawn the attention 
of the whole world to the Far East, and to the defence- 
lessness of China, whose spoils seemed to lie at the mercy 
of any man who cared to lay hands upon them. The 
sudden emergence of Japan as an up-to-date naval and 
military Power had at the same time caused no little alarm 
in Russia, who saw and resented a new obstacle to her 
own expansion on the Asiatic shores of the Pacific. The 
Kaiser was quick to see his chance of helping to divert 
Russian ambitions from the Near East to the Far East, 
and of pegging out, by the same stroke, Germany’s claim 
to a share in the spoils of ‘the yellow carcass.’ He joined 
with Russia and France in coercing Japan into the 
surrender of the chief fruits of her victories in Manchuria. 
According to the Japanese, it was he who actually 
instigated Russia’s action. His intervention sowed, it is 
true, in Japan a future harvest of national hatred which 
is even now coming to maturity. But, in the meantime, 
he was restoring after a fashion the German wire to St 
Petersburg, and he was making good his foothold in 
China, where within two years the ‘mailed fist’ was to 
be laid on Kiaochao and the Shantung Peninsula. Again, 
in 1900 the Boxer rising furnished the Kaiser with a 
welcome excuse for sending out a large military expedition, 
which, if it arrived too late to take part in the relief 
of the Peking Legations, spread, as he had bidden, terror 
of the German ‘ Huns’ throughout Northern China. 

The repudiation shortly afterwards, so far as Man- 
churia was concerned, of the Anglo-German Agreement 
of August 1900 to preserve the integrity of China, 
marked the twofold purpose of German policy in the 
Far East. On the one hand it exploited China for the 
benefit of German commerce and industry, largely at 
the expense of old-established British interests; and on 
the other it egged on Russia to expend her military and 
naval resources in a struggle with Japan for the mastery 
of the Far East. 

During the first decade of his reign, South America 
also attracted a good deal of the Kaiser's attention. 
There is a large German population in Brazil and in the 
Argentine, and both there and in Central America 
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German enterprise had found fruitful fields of activity. 
Had it not been for the Monroe doctrine, these South 
and Central American Republics lay at the mercy of the 
‘mailed fist,’ but against the Monroe doctrine the Kaiser 
was powerless, unless he could embroil England with 
the United States and secure the support of British 
naval power. At the beginning of the Spanish-American 
war he showed his hand for a moment in an insidious 
attempt to induce this country to lead the way in 
a European demonstration against the United States. 
But Lord Pauncefote at Washington and Captain 
Chichester at Manila showed the American people that 
blood was thicker than water. German diplomacy beat 
a hasty retreat and tried hard to cover its tracks, but it 
had not yet abandoned all hope, and so late as 1901 
German diplomacy, as I shall show later on, made a 
desperate endeavour to entangle us in a combination 
which would have fatally compromised our relations 
with the United States. Since then, on the contrary, 
William IT has spared no efforts to capture the Americans 
by all the arts and wiles of which he is past master. 
Pan-German propaganda, under official patronage, has 
continued unabated in South America; but amongst the 
Germans of the great North American Republic the 
word has been passed round to remember the Kaiser, 
not as the War Lord of the Mailed Fist, but as the 
apostle of German culture and German goodwill. 

There remained Africa. Even in Bismarck’s days, 
Germany had played a not unsuccessful part in the 
general scramble for the unallotted regions of the Dark 
Continent. The Kaiser himself had larger possibilities 
in view. There is no reason to believe that, during the 
earlier years of his reign, the Emperor William con- 
templated any direct conflict with Great Britain. Under 
the influence of Bismarck, who did not shrink from 
playing the future sovereign off against his parents, 
whose ‘ English ideals’ became a constant obsession to 
the old Chancellor, Prince William, as he then was, 
often professed violent dislike of England; and his 
behaviour to his mother at the time of the unfortunate 
Emperor Frederick’s death will always remain an 
ugly page in his life-story. On the other hand, there 
were many features of English life which appealed to 
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him, and especially to his genuine love.of the sea. 
Probably his view of the proper relationship between 
Great Britain and Germany was accurately reflected in 
a remark which he is said to have made in 1890 to a 
German Prince who ventured to criticise the Zanzibar 
Agreement as too favourable to England: ‘Believe me, 
I have no love for England, but I want her as a naval 
Austria.’ He cherished Austria as a ‘subordinate ally’ 
whose military support was essential to him on the 
Continent, and he would have doubtless cherished 
England equally as a ‘subordinate ally,’ had she been 
ready to place her fleets at his disposal. So long espe- 
cially as England remained estranged both from France 
and from Russia, there was always the possibility of the 
British Navy’s support against either of those Powers in 
time of need. When England nearly fell out with France 
in 1893 over Siam, and again in 1898 at the time of the 
Fashoda incident, he would certainly have welcomed a 
conflict between the two Western Powers. On the 
former occasion, indeed, his exuberant proffers of assist- 
ance rather overshot the mark, and alarmed Lord 
Rosebery quite as much as the French. Again, in 1895, 
when the Conservative party had come back to power in 
England, the overtures made by William ITI to Lord 
Salisbury, during a visit to Cowes, for Anglo-German 
co-operation on a grand scale in the Near East produced 
a very similar effect on Lord Rosebery’s successor. As 
a Frenchman once remarked, ‘ William II always offers 
to be your friend against somebody else. Otherwise 
your friendship has no value for him.’ 

Nothing irritated him more than rejected addresses. 
If England would not be his friend against France, then 
he would not be her friend at all, and he would show her 
what that meant. It was in this frame of mind that, 
after his abortive overtures to Lord Salisbury, he began 
to concentrate his attention upon South Africa. The 
struggle between Boer and Briton was growing more 
and more acute, and he saw there his opportunity of 
teaching England the ‘lesson’ she required. Were not 
the Boers German kinsmen, over whom it was his duty 
to spread the broad mantle of German protection? 
Intimate relations grew up between Berlin and Pretoria, 
and Germany spoke openly of the maintenance of the 
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South African republics as a ‘vital German interest.’ 
Sir Edward Malet, who had been British Ambassador 
in Berlin for twelve years, ventured just before he 
retired to convey a friendly warning to the Emperor 
that any attempt on the part of Germany to interfere 
in South African affairs might have serious consequences 
for Anglo-German relations. The Kaiser resented the 
warning, and within a few weeks startled England and 
the world by his famous Kruger telegram. 

I was in Berlin at the time, and on the very day after 
its dispatch, Baron Marschall, who was then Foreign 
Minister, himself impressed upon me in the most 
emphatic terms that the telegram was not to be taken 
as the expression of a mere generous impulse of the 
German Emperor, but as ‘eine Staats-action—a State 
action’ on the part of the German Empire. The time, he 
added, had arrived to read England a lesson, so that she 
might know in future that the voice of the German 
Empire would make itself heard in all matters of world 
policy. Baron von Holstein, for so many years known 
as the ‘Hminence grise’ of the German Foreign Office, 
with whom I happened to be on a footing of greater 
personal intimacy than perhaps any other foreigner ever 
enjoyed in Berlin, tried to rub the lesson into me. He 
solemnly warned me that Germany could count in this 
matter on the support of other Powers, and that, in 
fact, England stood in more imminent peril of a great 
European Coalition against her than at any time since 
the days of Napoleon the First. This warning, he assured 
me, was intended in the friendliest spirit; and, as it 
could not very well be conveyed to the British Govern- 
ment through official channels, he begged me to pass it 
on privately to the proper quarters. I told Sir Frank 
Lascelles, who at once communicated with Lord Salis- 
bury. Events, however, soon proved that this had been 
merely.a case of: the wish that is father to the thought. 
An attempt, it was true; had been made by the German 
Government to enlist Russian and French support, but it 
failed, as was subsequently acknowledged in a curiously 
frank statement by the. German Chancellor in the 
Reichstag. 

Failure, however, did not modify the purpose which 
the Kaiser had in view, ‘but only his methods. For a 
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time, German diplomacy sought to efface the memory 
of the ill-fated Kruger telegram in England and to 
regain the confidence of the British Government. 
An opportunity soon arose. Italian entanglements in 
Abyssinia led to the catastrophe of Adua. It was the 
Kaiser who then appealed on behalf of his Italian ally 
for British assistance to relieve, by an Anglo-Egyptian 
advance into the Sudan, the pressure upon the Italians, 
who were scarcely less hard pushed by the Dervishes 
than by the Abyssinians. Moreover, as the Kaiser well 
knew, a British advance into the Sudan was almost 
certain to aggravate the tension between Great Britain 
and France. Just when Lord Kitchener reconquered 
Khartum, Colonel Marchand’s force appeared two 
hundred miles further up the Nile at Fashoda, having 
marched right across from French West Africa. For 
a moment, the danger of a rupture between France and 
Great Britain seemed imminent, and once more the 
Emperor William waited eagerly for the conflict. But 
once more the better judgment of French and British 
statesmen asserted itself and brought about an honourable 
compromise, to the Kaiser’s intense disappointment. 

Then, within the next twelve months, came our South 
African war, throughout which German policy oscillated 
between the wish to increase our difficulties and to exploit 
them in order to secure by hook or by crook a place for 
herself in the South African sun, and the desire to place 
Great Britain under obligations which would have tied 
us to his diplomatic chariot-wheels. At one moment 
the Emperor would give demonstrative proofs of his 
friendship for us, and profess to have rejected definite 
proposals from Frarice and Russia for joint diplomatic 
intervention against us. At another moment, he would 
openly stimulate anti-British feeling in Germany and 
bitterly depiore the absence of a powerful German fleet, 
which would have enabled him ‘to give adequate support 
to German interests in South Africa.’ Eventually he 
refused to allow Kruger to come to Berlin, and extended 
a royal welcome to Lord Roberts. 

It is a curious page of history, which has yet to be 
written. That he himself was the first to suggest in 
St Petersburg and in Paris the expediency of joint 
diplomatic attempts to stop the war, on the specious 
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plea of humanity, and that, when his suggestions fell 
on deaf ears, he secretly warned the British Government 
of the danger which he claimed to have averted, there 
is now no manner of doubt, nor that at St Petersburg 
he went even further in encouraging the Tsar to seize 
so favourable an opportunity for extending Russian 
influence in Central Asia. But when the determination 
with which England prosecuted the war, in spite of many 
reverses and disappointments, had given fresh proof. of 
the resources and vitality of the British Empire, and 
his own diplomatic intrigues to mobilise other Powers 
against us had failed, he suddenly boxed the compass 
and made a bolder bid than he had ever done before for 
a definite rapprochement between the two countries— 
indeed, for much more than a rapprochement. 

In October 1901 informal conversations were initiated 
in Berlin for a treaty of alliance by which Great Britain 
and Germany would have guaranteed to each other all 
their existing possessions throughout the world, except in 
one continent—Asia. There Germany had no intention 
of placing her sword at England’s disposal against Russia. 
But, as she at the same time suggested, there was another 
Power whose sword England could no doubt command 
on reasonable terms, namely, Japan. One of the most 
singular features of this proposal was Germany’s insist- 
ence that the provisions of this alliance should extend 
to the American continent, though neither in South nor 
in North America had Germany herself any possessions 
to be safeguarded. The peculiar insistence of Germany 
on this point was, it was urged, a proof of her singular 
disinterestedness. But as disinterestedness is not one 
of the marked characteristics of German Realpolitik, 
the snare was laid in vain. It was too obviously an 
attempt to commit us to unlimited liabilities which 
would have some day compelled us to toe the line in 
a German campaign against the Monroe doctrine and 
thus fatally embroiled us with the United States. Even 
as regards Europe, a treaty by which we were to 
guarantee the integrity of the German Empire, including 
Alsace-Lorraine, would have converted French distrust 
and jealousy into mortal enmity. The wooing throughout 
was entirely on the German side; and, after listening 
to what Germany had to say, Great Britain very soon 
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indicated that conversation on such lines was not to 
her taste. 

I am not, I think, guilty of any indiscretion in lifting 
a corner of the veil from this hitherto secret chapter 
of Anglo-German relations, now that the war has released 
me from any obligations towards my German informants. 
For I owe primarily my knowledge of what passed to 
the then German Chancellor, Prince Biilow, and to the 
German Foreign Office. When Germany was opening 
up these conversations, Baron von Holstein wrote to 
me suggesting that I should pay a visit to Berlin, in the 
course of which he hoped to remove some of the mis- 
conceptions under which ‘ The Times’ evidently laboured 
as to Germany’s attitude towards England. During my 
ten days’ stay in the German capital, I spent many hours 
in the Wilhelmstrasse, studying diplomatic documents, 
put before me as ‘extremely confidential, of which I 
need say no more than that I am now satisfied they had 
been deliberately and grossly garbled for my better 
edification. At the time, they unquestionably made upon 
me a very great impression, and, when I was invited to 
call upon Prince Biilow, I was disposed to listen with 
much more confidence to any suggestions for a better 
understanding between Germany and Great Britain. It 
was in the course of this conversation, which lasted over 
two hours, that the German Chancellor expounded to 
me his desire to see Anglo-German relations placed on 
a footing of stable friendship by a treaty of general 
alliance for purposes of mutual defence on the lines 
above set forth. The fundamental objections to some 
of the conditions desired by Germany occurred to me 
at once, but I am free to admit that Prince Biilow’s 
assurances of his anxiety to promote a genuine and 
lasting rapprochement between the two countries seemed 
to ring so true that I carried away with me very strong 
hopes that the German Government would be willing 
to agree to such reasonable modifications as would 
secure an accommodation between the two countries 
without jeopardising our own friendly relations with 
others. 

But no sooner had I returned to London than 
developments occurred which immediately shattered my 
confidence even in the good faith of the German 
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Chancellor. Mr Chamberlain had delivered in the House 
of Commons on the day after I reached Berlin the 
famous speech in which he vindicated the reputation of 
the British army for humanity and disciplined restraint 
against the calumnies of the continental press, and 
declared that the behaviour of British soldiers could 
safely challenge comparison with that of any soldiers in 
the world, whether Germans or others. The report of 
Mr Chamberlain’s speech reached Berlin whilst I was 
there, and was in the possession of Prince Biilow when I 
saw him. But not a single reference was made to it 
either by the German Chancellor or other German 
officials with whom I was in constant contact, and only 
a few newspapers, which were described to me as ‘ quite 
irresponsible, denounced it with the customary furor 
Teutonicus. Suddenly, just as I got back to London, 
the whole semi-official press began to give tongue. A 
belated hue and cry had been raised against Mr Chamber- 
lain’s ‘insolence’ for venturing to compare ‘ruffianly 
British hirelings’ with the German nation-in-arms, and 
a fresh wave of Anglophobia of quite unparalleled 


violence swept all over Germany. I had not long to wait 
for the explanation, though one of the most solemn 
assurances which the German Chancellor had given me 
ran, I think textually, as follows : 


‘ Believe me, and I give you my word of honour, as long as I 
sit in this official chair as Chancellor of the German Empire, 
not only shall I never countenance the hostile attacks upon 
your country, of which, I know, a large—too large—section 
of the German press is often guilty, but I shall never allow, 
as in the past I have not allowed, the anti-British senti- 
ments of an ignorant public to deflect me by so much as a 
hair’s breadth from the policy of true friendliness towards 
England which lies near to my heart.’ 


I wrote to Baron von Holstein asking him how I was to 
reconcile with the above assurance from the Chancellor 
himself the outbreak of this fresh campaign of Anglo- 
phobia, which was clearly inspired by the Foreign Office 
press bureau. He telegraphed to me his answer, which 
had at least the merit of frankness: Wir haben einen 
Korb bekommen—which in German slang means: Our 
offer of marriage has been rejected. It was on the 
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day I left Berlin that the British Government had 
dropped the conversations about the proposed treat 
of alliance; and, though he professed to regret this 
explosion, Baron von Holstein admitted that it was 
Germany's ‘answer’ to our rejection of her overtures. 
This explosion, as I in turn replied to Baron von Holstein, 
was also the measure of the value to be attached to a 
German Chancellor's ‘word of honour.’ It served in- 
cidentally to mitigate the shock when I subsequently 
ascertained that amongst the ‘extremely confidential’ 
documents submitted to me by the German Foreign 
Office, reports of conversations between the Emperor 
and Lord Salisbury had been so garbled as to put into 
Lord Salisbury’s mouth the ambitious schemes which 
the Emperor had ventilated, and into the mouth of a 
peace-loving Emperor the apprehensions which had at 
once been raised in Lord Salisbury’s cautious mind. 

That was, I think, the last attempt made by the 
Kaiser to inveigle this country into the position of a 
‘naval Austria.’ Henceforth he concentrated his energies 
upon the policy embodied in the two famous watchwords 
which betrayed his innermost ambitions: ‘Germany’s 
future lies on the sea,’ and ‘The trident must be in 
Germany’s hand.’ The first great wave of Anglophobia 
which had swept over Germany during the South African 
war, had successfully floated the German Navy Law of 
1900. More Navy Laws followed in 1906, 1908, 1912, 1913 ; 
and on every occasion they were heralded by a violent 
anti-British agitation, of which the two chief agencies, 
besides the press, were the Pan-Germanic League and 
the Navy League, both powerful organisations, the latter 
with a membership of over a million, enjoying the special 
patronage of the Emperor and the hearty support of 
Germany’s intellectuals in every university, college and 
school throughout the Empire. The press itself in 
Germany may be regarded, as far as foreign affairs at 
least are concerned, as a State-aided and State-controlled 
institution. There are very few newspapers that do not 
obey the direct or indirect inspiration of the Press 
Department of the Wilhelmstrasse, which has been, since 
the days of Bismarck, one of the most important de- 
partments in the German Foreign Office, directed and 
manned by Government servants specially selected for the 
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W work. As one of its'mémbers once boasted to me, ‘It is 
as scientifically equipped and as highly organised a 
machine as the German army itself.’ He added signifi- 
cantly that ‘it had over the army the advantage of being 
able to operate in time of peace as well as in time of war, 
and in foreign ‘countries as well as at home.’ 

That under such conditions the German press became 
quite: incapable of discharging its proper functions as a 
wholesome educator of public opinion or as a restraining 
influence upon the ruling classes, I need hardly stop to 
point out.. But it was none the less an effective instru- 
ment in the hands of those who controlled it; and in all 
its manifold activities could always be traced the purpose 
which the great oracle of the Pan-Germanic school of 
historians, Treitschke, set before the eyes of the German 
nation—to fulfil her destinies, Germany must square up 
her accounts ‘first with France and Russia, and then must 
come the last and greatest squaring of accounts—with 
England. The methods varied with the circumstances, 
sometimes violent and openly menacing, sometimes 
naively obsequious and bland. The German Press Bureau 
might have borrowed for its motto the words which 
Krederick the Great once wrote to Voltaire: ‘The world 
is ‘governed only by skill and trickery.’ It certainly 
never displayed greater resourcefulness than in its 
advocacy of every measure for the increase of Germany’s 
naval power, and in the contemptuous derision which it 
poured upon every suggestion made by British Ministers 
for a simultaneous reduction of the burden of naval 

_ armaments. German sailors, it is said, made it a custom 

* to drink ‘An den Tag’ when it would go forth to meet 
the British fleet in battle; but a far more definite illus- 
tration of the steadfastness with which Germany kept a 
naval war with England in view was the attitude of her 
representatives at the Hague Conference in 1907, when 
their acceptance or rejection of every measure con- 
cerning naval warfare was governed solely by the 
bearing of such questions upon the conduct of naval 

‘hostilities against this country. Nor could any other 
‘interpretation be placed upon the readiness of the 
German people to assume upon their shoulders, already 
heavily burdened by the maintenance of the most power- 
ful army the world has ever seen, the additional burdens 
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required in order to convert their country into a formid- , 
able naval power. Courtesies continued to be from time 
to time exchanged between the Sovereigns. On the 
political chess-board, the Governments moved now and 
again further apart or closer together, according to the 
temporary exigencies of the game. Even ‘pilgrimages | 
of love’ were from time to time organised between the 
two countries by small groups of amiable busybodies or 
worse, and, it may be suspected, sometimes with very 
different arridre-pensées on either side. But all these 
were in Germany mere surface currents, and beneath 
them, the tide was flowing strongly towards the issue 
which was to dethrone the British Empire as a World 
Power in favour of Imperial Germany. 

The feverish restlessness which had marked German 
policy since the downfall of Bismarck, and the evident 
anxiety of the German Emperor to embroil other 
countries so that Germany might fish in troubled waters, 
was having meanwhile one result upon which the 
Kaiser had never reckoned. A widespread sense of 
alarm gradually induced other Powers to reconsider 
their mutual relations and to draw closer together. The 
Kaiser’s repudiation of Bismarck’s Re-insurance Treaty 
with Russia led at once to a close intimacy between 
Russia and France, which ripened into a formal Alliance 
in August 1891. England and France were the next 
to agree. The French occupation of Tunis in 1881, the 
British occupation of Egypt in 1882, the scramble for the 
Dark Continent, rivalry in Morocco, in Siam, in the New 
Hebrides, had actually led the two countries on various 
occasions almost to the brink of war. What were those 
differences compared with the dangers which might 
threaten both from the growing ambitions of Germany ? 
Was there no means of adjusting them which would set 
France and England free to co-operate for the main- 
tenance of the world’s peace? M. Paul Cambon, who is 
happily still French Ambassador in London, was sent 
here immediately after Fashoda not merely to settle the 
most urgent questions connected with that incident but 
to sound Lord Salisbury as to the possibility of a larger 
understanding. But Lord Salisbury still distrusted too 
profoundly the instability of French Ministries; nor 
did he realise how different the Germany of William II 
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\. was from the Germany even of Bismarck. It was not 
‘until the dubious attitude of official Germany and the 
open hostility of unofficial Germany during our South 
African troubles, coupled with the distinct menace of 

\ the great German Navy Bill of 1900, had given British 
statesmen ‘furiously to think, that France found 
Lord Lansdowne, who had succeeded Lord Salisbury 
at the Foreign Office, more responsive to M. Cambon’s 
renewed overtures. King Edward VII's diplomatic 
tact and his personal popularity in France played no 
small part in promoting the rapprochement between the 
two countries, but it had actually become the definite 
object of both British and French statesmanship. In 
1904, the Anglo-French agreement embodied an equitable 
settlement of all the chief outstanding issues between 
the two countries. 

At first, German diplomacy, though taken absolutely 
by surprise, concealed its annoyance at losing one of its 
best trump cards by the removal of the old antagonism 
between France and England, and it comforted itself 
with the assurance that the Hntente Cordiale would fall 
to pieces at the first strain. Only a year later, as soon 
as the battle of Mukden had been fought and it was 
clear that Russia’s influence was for a time completely 
paralysed by her reverses in the Far East, Germany 
suddenly showed her hand. She had never professed 
to have any political interests in Morocco, and her 
material interests there were insignificant. Now she 
boisterously declared that nothing could be done in 
Morocco without her consent. The Kaiser paid a 
demonstrative visit to Tangier, which was followed by a 
German campaign of violent intimidation in Paris. For 
a moment, the attempt seemed on the point of succeed- 
ing. M. Delcassé, the principal author on the French 
side of the Anglo-French agreement, was thrown to the 
wolves; and France agreed to submit the Moroccan 
question to an international conference at Algeciras. 
But that was not enough for Germany, who was bent 
above all on breaking up the Anglo-French Entente ; and, 
as has so often happened under William II, she over- 
reached herself. Even a French Cabinet as anxious as 
was M. Rouvier’s to placate Germany had soon to 
recognise that nothing would disarm her hostility except 
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the abandonment of British friendship. On the other 
hand, England's staunch loyalty to France throughout 
the Conference convinced even the most sceptical of 
French Ministers that British friendship was worth 
having and worth keeping. At Algeciras, Germany 
scored to this extent, that she secured the recognition of 
her claim to a Moroccan question, but she failed to 
shake Anglo-French friendship. A campaign which had 
alarmed her own allies resulted not in weakening but in 
consolidating the relations between France and England. 

Once again, six years later, Germany tried to use the 
Moroccan question as a lever for battering down our 
Entente with France. A French expedition had been 
sent to Fez; and Germany, who had hitherto maintained 
an attitude of passive and indeed not unfriendly 
expectancy, suddenly dispatched the ‘ Panther’ to Agadir 
to ‘safeguard important German interests and the lives 
and property of Germans and German protégés in that 
region. Now there was scarcely any region in Morocco 
in which Germany had fewer interests or fewer subjects 
or protéges. But Agadir is the best harbour on the 
Atlantic coast of Morocco, and the meaning of Germany’s 
naval demonstration was obvious. The language of the 
German semi-official press dotted the i’s and crossed the 
t's of German official utterances. Her consent to a 
French protectorate over Morocco must be purchased by 
a cession of Moroccan territory in the South-West of 
Morocco, which would give her a naval station on the 
Atlantic. The British Government did not hesitate to 
give France the support to which, under the Anglo- 
French Agreement of 1904, she was fully entitled. Sir 
Edward Grey pressed Germany for an explanation of 
her intentions; and, as none was forthcoming, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intimated in a_ public 
speech that Great Britain would not allow questions 
in which she was vitally interested to be settled without 
being consulted. Even peace would be purchased too 
highly at the cost of such an intolerable humiliation. 
Once more, Germany learnt that this country was 
determined to stand by her agreement with France, and 
she hastened to give the explanation she had hitherto 
withheld. It was a halting explanation, but it helped 
to put the whole question back on to the platform of 
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diplomacy. With the support of the British Govern- 
ment, direct negotiations between France and Germany 
ultimately led to a settlement, and Germany was pacified 
not by any cession of Moroccan territory on the Atlantic 
coast, but by an inland slice of the French Congo. Above 
all, Germany had once more signally failed to shake 
the Anglo-French Entente which, as in 1905, emerged 
triumphantly from the ordeal. 

I have dealt with the Agadir incident out of its chrono- 
logical order in order to dispose at once of the Moroccan 
question and the part it played in Anglo-German rela- 
tions. I now return to other consequences which flowed 
immediately from the Anglo-French agreement of 1904. 

One of its earliest and happiest results was to localise 
the Russo-Japanese conflict; and, as soon as peace was 
restored in the Far East, France applied herself to 
removing the danger of further friction between her 
Russian ally and her British friend. The Liberal party 
in England had always, from the days of Gladstone, 
professed the most earnest desire for friendly relations 
with Russia, and it was only natural that, when it 
returned to power in 1906, Sir Edward Grey should 
welcome the more favourable opportunity which the 
international situation then offered. Lord Salisbury had 
on several occasions made overtures to Russia for an 
understanding which should remove the danger of a 
collision in Asia. But, until the disastrous results of the 
Japanese war produced a chastened mood at St Peters- 
burg, Russia had always proved intractable. Now, how- 
ever, Russia had cause to realise how nefarious had been 
the encouragement which Berlin had always given to her 
policy of adventurein Asia, whilst the event had proved 
the wisdom and the sincerity of Great Britain’s repeated 
warnings, before the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
conflict, that Japan would fight, if pressed too far, and 
would prove a very formidable antagonist. More than 
that, Russia had cause to realise how seriously that 
policy of Asiatic adventure had weakened her position 
in Europe, and especially in South Eastern Europe, to 
the sole advantage of the two Germanic Powers. In 
1907, an agreement was at last signed between Great 
Britain and Russia for the adjustment of the three most 
important Asiatic questions which had threatened to 
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divide them—Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet. With the 
signature of that agreement, the Triple Entente came 
into being. It had no aggressive purpose against any 
Power that was not itself bent upon aggression, but it 
was even more bitterly resented in Berlin than the 
Anglo-French agreement, because even more unexpected. 

Germany for a long time complained that this country 
was pursuing a ‘policy of encirclement,’ but ultimately 
she was fain to acknowledge publicly that the Triple 
Entente was just as much a factor making for peace 
as the Triple Alliance claimed to be, since it served to 
maintain the delicate equilibrium of European power. 
Nevertheless, one can to some extent understand the 
Kaiser’s chagrin when he surveyed the results of his 
stewardship. When he dismissed Bismarck in 1890 and 
himself took charge of Germany’s foreign policy, she was 
in close alliance with Austria-Hungary and Italy, and on 
friendly terms with Russia and with England, whilst 
France was absolutely isolated. Between France and 
England the old antagonism still subsisted, whilst the 
prospect of any cordial understanding between Russia 
and England seemed entirely beyond the range of 
practical politics. Now France could reckon not only on 
a solemn covenant with Russia, but upon the staunch 
friendship of England, whilst England and Russia had 
drawn closer together than at any time for the last 
century. Even Austria-Hungary and Italy—especially 
the latter—were showing signs of restiveness under 
Germany’s masterful ascendancy in the Triple Alliance. 

The solidity of the Triple Entente was soon to be 
tested in the same way as that of the Anglo-French 
Entente had been tested in 1905. The initiative in this 
case was taken, not by Germany, but by Austria-Hungary. 
It may be well, therefore, to take this opportunity of 
examining the relationship in which Austria-Hungary 
stood to her German ally. 

The exclusion of the Hapsburg dominions from the 
old Germanic confederacy, destroyed in 1866, led to their 
reconstitution on a new basis under the name of the 
Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary. One of the chief 
purposes of this Dual system was to secure the ascend- 
ancy of Germans over Slavs in Austria, and of Magyars 
over Slavs in Hungary. Nevertheless, the Slav element 
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is numerically very powerful in both portions of the 
Dual Monarchy; and in Austria especially the interests 
of the dynasty and the influence of the old aristocracy 
of Bohemia have combined to obtain for the Slav 
element a much larger share in internal government 
and administration than Hungarian statesmen have been 
willing to grant to it. Bismarck, from the very first, 
viewed with considerable apprehension any enhancement 
of Slav influence in the Dual Monarchy; and, with a 
large and discontented Polish population in Eastern 
Prussia, where, except at rare intervals, the Poles have 
been not less ruthlessly but far more scientifically 
oppressed than their kinsmen in Russian Poland, the far 
more liberal treatment which the Poles received in 
Galicia had been a constant stone of offence to Berlin. 
German apprehensions were considerably mitigated by 
the conclusion of the Dual Alliance between Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, especially as, in the domain of 
foreign policy, Hungary, more relentlessly anti-Slav 
than Austria, soon became the predominant partner 
within the Dual Monarchy. At the time of the Treaty 
of Berlin, it was Hungary’s dread of disturbing the 
constitutional balance of power within the Dual 
Monarchy by the actual incorporation of additional 
Slav territories that induced the Emperor Francis 
Joseph to relinquish, for the time being and very 
reluctantly, his desire to set off against all the earlier 
losses of territory under his reign the immediate annexa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina, to which both Russia 
and England were, for different reasons, then pre- 
pared to agree. The ‘occupation’ of the two provinces 
avoided the constitutional difficulties which annexation, 
it was feared, might raise as between Austria and 
Hungary. As time went on, however, and Germany’s 
policy of peaceful penetration at Constantinople and in 
Asia Minor gave an additional impulse to the Austrian 
Drang nach Osten, the idea of transforming the occupa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina into annexation was 
gradually accepted in Pesth as well as in Vienna, 
especially aftr Servia began to emancipate herself once 
more from A.usirian tutelage. 

Servia, for more than a quarter of a century after the 
Treaty of Berlin, and especially throughout the reign of 
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the miserable King Milan, was regarded in Vienna and 
Pesth as an Austrian satrapy, and any sign of restiveness 
as inexcusable rebellion. When the union of Eastern 
Rumelia with Bulgaria took place in 1885, to the detri- 
ment, as it was then held, of Austro-Hungarian influence 
in the Balkan Peninsula, it was Austria-Hungary who 
mobilised the Servians—though with signally unfortunate 
results—against their Bulgarian ‘brothers.’ There are 
perhaps few more discreditable pages in history than the 
attitude of Austria-Hungary towards Servia throughout 
that period. Both politically and economically, the Dual 
Monarchy held Servia in a vice. 

No nation has paid more heavily for the sins of its 
rulers than Servia. The murder of King Alexander and 
Queen Draga gave her a bad name all over the world, 
but in Vienna it excited only belated reprobation. 
Under King Peter Karageorgevitch, things went on very 
much as under the Obrenovitches, until, in 1905, Servia 
ventured to seek some relief from economic servitude to 
Austria-Hungary by concluding a commercial convention 
with Bulgaria. The Dual Monarchy replied by a merciless 
tariff war. For the first time, Servia offered systematic 
resistance and sought, not unsuccessfully, to work out, by 
the development of new channels for her foreign trade, 
the economic emancipation which was to be the prelude 
to her political emancipation. It was felt in Vienna and 
in Pesth that some big counter-move was necessary ; 
and, in Baron von Aerenthal, Austria-Hungary found a 
Foreign Minister who was burning to show that the 
Dual Monarchy was capable, in its turn, of piping the 
tune to Berlin. 

The Turkish Revolution of 1908 furnished an excuse 
for at last proceeding to the formal annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, whilst, in connivance with 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria at the same moment pro- 
claimed her independence and Prince Ferdinand assumed 
the title of Bulgarian Tsar. The Sultan was by no means 
disposed to surrender without some quid pro quo the 
shadowy rights of sovereignty which had been left to 
him both over Bulgaria and over Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and appealed to the Great Powers against this 
breach of the Berlin Treaty. Servia saw in the aggran- 
disement of Bulgaria under Austrian auspices a menace 
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only second to the final incorporation into the Dual 
Monarchy of two provinces which are peopled by her 
own Slav kinsmen. She also appealed to the Powers, 
and more especially to Russia, where she found a ready 
response from a Foreign Minister who was smarting 
under the sense of having been personally attacked by 
his Austro-Hungarian colleague. Russia demanded com- 
pensation for Servia; and England who, together with 
France, was prepared to give diplomatic support to 
Russia, proposed that both Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria 
should submit their action to an international conference. 
Germany, on the other hand, supported her ally, in spite 
of the awkward position in which she found herself 
placed at Constantinople, where she was naturally held 
to some extent responsible for the high-handed pro- 
ceedings of the Dual Monarchy. But it was not until 
Austria-Hungary had pacified Turkey by coming to a 
direct agreement with her, and the question of compensa- 
tion for Servia had resolved itself into a direct trial of 
strength between Austria and Russia, that Germany 
stepped into the forefront of the fray. Then a scarcely 
veiled ultimatum was delivered by Germany in St Peters- 
burg, summoning Russia to abandon her championship 
of Servian pretensions. It was a cheap triumph for 
Germany, for it was known that Russia, when it came to 
the pinch, was not likely to fight, as her whole military 
organisation was still in process of transformation. It 
may be doubted even whether Baron von Aerenthal was 
well pleased to see the Kaiser claim the whole credit of 
his achievement for Germany’s ‘shining armour. But 
by far the most serious result for Germany was that she 
had finally severed the wire with St Petersburg by 
inflicting a wanton humiliation upon Russia in her pride 
as a great Slav Power. The Triple Entente, moreover, 
though it bent to the storm, remained unshaken, just 
as, two years later, the Anglo-French Entente remained 
unshaken throughout the Agadir crisis. 

But, while the Kaiser’s provocative action was weld- 
ing the Triple Entente together, it was steadily alienat- 
ing one of the partners in the Triple Alliance. Both 
in the Morocco troubles and during the Near Eastern 
crisis of 1908-9 Italy had been in very lukewarm 
sympathy with her Germanic allies; and in the autumn 
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of 1911, even before the curtain had rung down upon 
the Agadir fiasco, she embarked on her own account 
on an adventure only too well calculated gravely to 
embarrass German policy. She suddenly filed a long 
indictment of Turkish unfriendliness, with a peremptory 
demand for redress. The Porte, as usual, procrastinated 
and Italy, having declared war, proceeded to seize the 
Turkish possessions in Northern Africa. In the first 
place, it was not easy for Germany to persuade the 
Turks that a member of the Triple Alliance could have 
gone to such lengths without the acquiescence of her 
two partners, or that Germany was unable to restrain 
the Italians from pursuing their campaign against her 
Ottoman client. In the second place, Germany foresaw 
that by annexing a vast territory in Northern Africa, 
not to speak of the Turkish Islands in the Mediterranean, 
Italy was placing herself for a long time to come at the 
mercy of the superior naval power of Great Britain and 
France. 

Worse, however, was to follow. Ever since the last 
Near-Eastern crisis, the intimate association of German 
with Austrian policy in the Balkans had convinced the 
Balkan States that the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was intended merely as the prelude to 
further schemes of expansion, of which Salonika was to 
be the next goal. They had, therefore, begun to set their 
houses in order and to consider the possibility of sinking 
all their mutual differences and jealousies in the creation 
of a League for the defence of their common interests. 
Sir Frederick St John, formerly British Minister in 
Belgrade, asked one of his Servian friends after the first 
Balkan war at what date Servia had started the re- 
organisation of her army. The reply was: ‘On the 
morrow of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina ; 
we knew then that our turn would not be slow to come.’ 
No doubt, in the formation of the Balkanic League, 
Servia, Greece, and Bulgaria had each somewhat different 
arriére-pensées. Bulgaria and, to some extent, Greece 
had chiefly in view the expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe. Servia was anxious above all to safeguard her- 
self against Austrian aggression. All three, however, 
claimed to have a voice in the Macedonian question, as 
in Macedonia all three claimed kinship with various 
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sections of the heterogeneous population which Turkey 
was driving into rebellion. In the autumn of 1912, when 
Turkey was already weakened by the strain of long-drawn 
if desultory warfare with Italy, the Balkan League took 
the field, and, within a few weeks, the Ottoman armies 
had been everywhere overthrown and driven back on to 
the very lines of Constantinople itself. To none of the 
great European Powers was this result a greater or more 
unpleasant surprise than to Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. To Germany, indeed, the result was all the 
more mortifying in that it was she who had undertaken 
the reorganisation, and, in a large measure, the direction, 
of the Turkish armies. Lest worse things should befall 
Turkey, Berlin realised the importance of bringing these 
disastrous hostilities to as speedy a close as possible; and, 
to this extent, she was prompt to co-operate with Great 
Britain, whose one anxiety had been from the beginning 
first to localise the war, and then to take the earliest 
opportunity of restoring peace, so as to avert the 
frequently imminent danger of a still greater conflagra- 
tion. Hence the somewhat illusory appearances of an 
Anglo-German rapprochement at the conferences which 
led up to the Peace of London. 

In the subsequent quarrel of the Balkan Allies over 
the division of the Turkish spoils, the Germanic Powers 
played a sinister part. It was the exaggerated demands 
of Bulgaria and her refusal to join with Servia in 
accepting the proffered mediation of Russia that ulti- 
mately started the second Balkan war; and King 
Ferdinand obeyed the promptings of Berlin and Vienna 
quite as much as of his own boundless ambition in 
provoking a fratricidal war, which undoubtedly served 
German and Austrian interests in two ways. It shattered 
for the time being that Balkan League which threatened 
to prove an unsurmountable barrier against Austrian 
expansion towards the Aigean Sea; and it gave Turkey 
an opportunity, which she was not slow to seize, of 
recovering both part of her lost territory, including 
the important position of Adrianople, and, at the same 
time, some of her military prestige—at least in the 
eyes of her own people. The unexpected issue of the 
conflict nevertheless in other respects seriously defeated 
Austro-German calculations. For, thanks largely to the 
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military intervention of Rumania, who on this occasion 
emancipated herself unexpectedly from the influence of 
Germany and Austria and acted in close agreement with 
Russia, it was Bulgaria who had to acknowledge defeat ; 
and the Treaty of Bucharest, which gave both Servia 
and Greece large accessions of territory at the expense 
of Bulgaria, proved an even more serious check to 
Austro-German policy in the Near East than the Treaty 
of London, which closed the first Balkan war. 

The result of the two wars was indeed much more 
than a mere check to Austro-German policy in the Near 
East itself. It greatly disturbed, to the detriment of the 
two Germanic Powers, the whole balance of political and 
especially of military power in Europe. The German 
Emperor had been accustomed to reckon the fourteen 
army corps of the Turkish army as so many additional 
army corps to the German army, in the event of a general 
European war. Turkey’s military power was indeed by 
no means irretrievably broken, but it was cut off from 
immediate contact with Germany by the attitude of 
Rumania, quite as much as by the growth of independent 
Balkan States; and of those States the one which had 
emerged most successfully from the struggle was Servia 
—Servia, whom Austria and Germany had flouted and 
humiliated four years before; Servia, whom they had 
thrown definitely into the arms of Russia. 

In Germany, the immediate consequence was a large 
further increase of her enormous military forces, on the 
avowed plea of a growing Russian menace in Eastern 
Europe. The whole campaign of the German semi- 
official press in support of last year’s Army Law con- 
sisted of violent denunciations of Russia; and the German 
Chancellor himself made his chief appeal to the Reichstag 
on the grounds that Germany must prepare for a vital 
struggle in defence of Germandom against Panslavism. 
Austria talked less about Russia and more about Servia. 
The Servian Irredentist campaign amongst the Southern 
Slavs, which was undoubtedly fostered by influential 
political organisations in Servia, gave Austria an excuse 
not only for persecuting her own Serbs and Serbo-Croats, 
but for the bitterest attacks upon the Servian Kingdom. 
All through the first half of this year, savage recrimi- 
nations were exchanged between the press of Servia 
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and of Austria-Hungary. Both in Vienna and in Pesth 
responsible statesmen did not hesitate to say that the 
time was close at hand when drastic chastisement would 
overtake Servian insolence and intrigue. 

Then came the ghastly tragedy of Serajevo. The Heir 
Apparent to the Hapsburg Throne and his Consort were 
brutally murdered whilst making their progress through 
the Bosnian capital; and the perpetrators of the murder 
were Serbs, though Austrian subjects. It was at once 
assumed in Vienna that the crime was the result of a 
vast conspiracy against the Monarchy, directly aided 
and abetted by Belgrade; and the Austrian Foreign 
Office at once set to work to frame an indictment of 
the Servian Government upon which the ultimatum of 
July 23 was to be based. The whole of the Austrian 
case against Servia, as far as it has yet been published 
to the world, rests upon nothing but unsupported 
generalisations and the depositions attributed to certain 
witnesses before the Austrian Courts. As to the value 
of the Austrian case against Servia, there are no data 
at present available upon which to appraise it, but in 
fairness to Servia, we are bound to bear in mind that, 
five years ago, on the strength of a similar case got up 
against the Southern Slavs of the Monarchy, Baron von 
Aerenthal, then Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, instructed his representatives abroad to draw 
the attention of foreign governments to the plot which 
it had disclosed, and to inform them that it had driven 
the Emperor to the annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. Yet in the famous Friedjung trial, before a 
reluctant Austrian tribunal, the proofs upon which that 
case had been built up were shown to be clumsy forgeries ; 
and in the Delegations of 1910, Professor Masaryk traced 
those forgeries back to the Austro-Hungarian Legation 
at Belgrade, where the same Count von Forgasch was 
then Austro-Hungarian Minister, who, as Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs in Vienna, has superintended the 
preparation of the official case against Servia. 

Would the great war have broken out now if there 
had been no Serajevo murders? Have those close 
observers behind the scenes been true prophets who— 
as the present Viceroy of India placed it on record when 
he was still at the Foreign Office—foresaw several years 
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ago that German preparations for war would reach the 
flash-point by the end of 1913? No positive answer can, 
of course, be given to this question, but’ before dealing 
with the final crisis it may be well to state some of the 
reasons for believing that Germany was in any case bent . 
upon war this year. 

The whole German nation had been fully educated to 
regard this war as inevitable and necessary, and indeed, 
as a moral duty which she owed ‘to herself and to the 
world at large, since she was the bearer of a new revela- 
tion which it was her mission to impose upon the world 
by force of arms, even as Mahomed had imposed the 
Koran. The organisation and equipment of her armies 
had been brought up to the highest pitch of scientific 
perfection; and she believed that, in some respects, e.g. 
probably in regard to heavy siege guns and aircraft, 
she had secretly gained an important start over other 
countries. The imminence and the necessity of war with 
Russia had been urged by the Imperial Chancellor 
himself as the chief raison d’étre of the latest German 
Army Bill. The General Staff does not seem to have 
realised how far the reorganisation of the Russian army 
had already progressed, but it knew anyhow that the 
longer the conflict with Russia was postponed, the less 
chance there would be of finding her still, as was hoped, 
unready. Moreover, in the early summer there were 
indications of a recrudescence of popular unrest in 
Russia; and, just before the final crisis, there were 
strikes and riots in St Petersburg, upon which Germany 
probably founded great expectations. As for France, 
Germany knew that she was bound by treaty to 
Russia in the event of Russo-German hostilities; 
but the last General Election in France had created 
an obscure and chaotic political situation, and public 
opinion had been profoundly alarmed by recent revela- 
tions in the French Senate as to the real state of her 
military preparations. In any case, Germany counted 
upon smashing France before Russia could take the field 
in force. She had just completed the network of strategic 
railways required for a rapid concentration of troops on 
the Belgian frontier; and no less an authority than 
General von Schliffen had explained, in a lecture delivered 
in the Berlin Kriegschule and openly commended by the 
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Emperor, the German plan of campaign, which was to 
turn the main line of French defences by an invasion 
through Belgium that would bring the German armies 
straight down into Paris. The German Emperor himself 
repeatedly stated in conversation with Englishmen, and 
even with responsible English statesmen, that for 
England to lean upon France was to lean on a broken 
reed, as ‘ within a fortnight’—and he would repeat ‘ yes,- 
‘within a fortnight—after taking the field, my armies 
will be in Paris.’ That Belgium would offer any resist- 
ance, except possibly just the formal resistance required 
to emphasise a diplomatic protest, the Emperor dreamed 
as little as his military attaché in Brussels, who was 
actually selected, with characteristic German tact, to 
request the Belgian Commandant of Liége to hand over 
its forts to the Germans. 

With regard to his allies, the Emperor knew that he 
could count absolutely on the support of the Dual 
Monarchy. He did not require to stimulate the bellicose 
propensities of Pesth any more than of Vienna, for the 
war party had no more ardent advocate than the Hun- 
garian Prime Minister Count Tisza. Germany also was 
confident that the military task assigned to the Dual 
Monarchy was well within its resources. It consisted 
only of containing the presumably slower-moving Russian 
forces for a month or two at the most till the German 
armies had brought France to her knees. 

As for Italy, she had been for some time past a rather 
unsatisfactory partner, but there was not much likeli- 
hood of her growing more amenable in the near future, 
and the latent antagonism of Italian and Austro-Hun- 
garian interests in the Adriatic was only thinly dis- 
guised under a formula of co-operation in Albania. The 
‘Triplice,’ however, had a trusty adherent in the Marquis 
de San Giuliano, whose long-standing influence was ex- 
pected to carry special weight in a weak and transitory 
Cabinet. The risk had to be taken, and Berlin may well 
have thought that the sooner it was taken, the less it 
would be. 

Turkey, too, though not an ally, was an important 
factor in German calculations. She was still smarting 
under the consequences of the Balkan wars, and the 
military element, represented at the Porte by Germany’s 
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special protégé Enver Pasha, was ready for any adventure. 
To bring Turkey into line, and, if possible, in friendly 
co-operation with Bulgaria, who might welcome the 
opportunity of being revenged on the Servians, would 
create, it was hoped, very serious complications both for 
Russia and for England. Russia would be menaced in 
the Caucasus, whilst the Dardanelles, under German 
control, would be a useful base for Austro-German naval 
operations in the Mediterranean, and Pan-Islamic agita; 
tion carried on at Constantinople throughout Egypt and 
India would at least go far to prevent the transfer of 
any British or Indian troops from India to Europe. 
Germany's political ascendancy in Constantinople had 
remained curiously unshaken ; and the Turkish army was 
permeated with German influence and was, to a great 
extent, controlled by the German military mission under 
General von Liman. In Rumania, the outlook was less 
promising from the German point of view, but a Hohen- 
zollern King might well be relied upon to secure at least 
her friendly neutrality. 

With regard to England, there was no doubt con- 
siderable perplexity in Berlin. Her naval superiority 
was admittedly still great, but it was not likely to 
diminish, since, even under the most peace-loving 
Government, England showed no signs of flinching from 
the task of maintaining it. But if Germany could not 
hope to overtake it altogether, she had already so far 
reduced it by the formidable expansion of her own navy 
that she might reasonably count upon reducing, to some 
extent, the balance by her large command of such novel 
methods of warfare as mine-laying and submarines. 
She had completed early this year the broadening and 
deepening of the Kiel Canal, so as to ensure the rapid 
and easy transfer of her biggest battleships between the 
North Sea and the Baltic. With the British army, 
Germany had never thought it worth while to reckon 
as a serious factor in continental warfare. However 
respectable a fighting force it might be, its numbers 
were insignificant by the side of the millions which 
the continental Powers would bring into the field. 

Moreover, Berlin believed that Great Britain would not 
fight. Was this a wholly unwarrantable assumption ? 
Germany, who had winked at Ulster gun-running from 
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German ports, was satisfied that we were on the eve of 
civil war. The Conference at Buckingham Palace, which 
was regarded as. a last supreme effort to avert it, had 
broken up on the very day of the Emperor's return to 
Berlin. Practically the whole of the Radical press in 
this country scouted the possibility of our being dragged 
into war. One has\only to remember what happened 
during the last days of the crisis. The ‘ Westminster 
Gazette, which was credited in Berlin with special 
inspiration from Downing Street, opened its columns to 
communications, indirect and direct, from the German 
Foreign Office. The ‘Daily News,’ so late as Aug. 3, 
denounced the idea of any departure from neutrality as 
a crime against Liberalism. Pacifist influences were 
scarcely more potent than the fanatical hatred of Russia 
with which the Radical party was largely saturated. 
Not less powerful were the financial interests controlled 
by German-Jew and other cosmopolitan financiers who 
besieged Downing Street with gloomy prophecies of red 
ruin if this country should dare to pit itself against 
Germany. Not only was this country threatened with 
the gravest Labour troubles, but the Labour party, it 
was said, would rise like one man against war. 

Let us remember, too, that, early in the crisis, a 
number of distinguished Germans, from Prince Henry 
downwards, visited England in order to feel the pulse of 
the British public, and, mixing, not unnaturally, for the 
most part, with those circles in which German sympathies 
predominated, they all reported in unison the existence 
of such an atmosphere of genuine friendliness towards 
Germany and of such universal horror of all warlike 
complications that any action on the part of Great 
Britain was simply unthinkable. The German Am- 
bassador himself was perhaps the only German of any 
weight with his own Government who warned Berlin 
not to rely implicitly upon our neutrality in all circum- 
stances. But, as has often been the case before, and 
even in Bismarckian times, it was not the Ambassador 
himself who was the most influential personage in the 
German Embassy. The German system is that, whilst 
the Ambassador is appointed to be the official spokes- 
man of his Government, the Councillor of the Embassy, 
especially in democratic countries, is appointed to keep 
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in touch with public opinion, to manipulate it, and to 
report upon it unofficially, with the result that, in most 
cases, when his reports conflict with those of his Chief, it 
is his and not the latter’s that carry conviction. This is 
exactly what happened in England during the crisis. 
Baron von Kuhlmann, who was Councillor of Embassy 
under Prince Lichnowsky, queered the pitch for his Chief 
by impressing upon the German Foreign Office that there 
was nothing to fear from England; that England was a 
decadent country, on the verge of civil war, entangled in 
dangerous Labour troubles, whose Government would 
never venture to move, and, if it did venture to move, 
would be swept away by a revolt of its own supporters 
in the House of Commons. And it was Baron von 
Kuhlmann who was listened to, and not Prince Lich- 
nowsky. If, therefore, Germany hoped, and not without 
some reason, that we should remain neutral and allow 
her to square her accounts with France and Russia before 
she took us on, she believed also that, even if she had to 
take us on now, she would do so under conditions by no 
means hopelessly unfavourable to herself on sea, whilst 
on land, we should be a negligible quantity. 

The event has already shown how grievously many 
of Germany’s diplomatic calculations have miscarried. 
But they have miscarried mainly owing to her contempt 
for the moral imponderabilia of which Bismarck him- 
self did not altogether overlook the value. Latter- 
day German diplomacy has speculated solely upon the 
worse side of human nature. Hence the distorted 
view it took of the international position on the eve 
of this great crisis. Hence the rude awakening which 
awaited it. 

The British White Book has told fully and frankly 
the whole story of the final crisis; and the official 
memorandum and documents published by the German 
Government have disclosed the real objective which 
Germany had in view.'\ The frightful rapidity with 
which events moved during that short fortnight from 
July 23 to August 4 reveals throughout the presence of 
a demonic will absolutely bent on war. Note the date 
of the Kaiser’s return from Norway. The Ambassador 
in Vienna, Herr von Tschirschky, who enjoyed in a 
special measure the confidence of his Imperial master, 
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had communicated to him beforehand the text of the 
Austrian ultimatum to Servia. 

The Emperor arrived in Berlin on July 25, the day 
when Austria rejected the Servian reply, though it 
amounted to an almost complete surrender; and from 
that moment until the final catastrophe there was no 
breathing time. On July 27, the British proposal for 
an urgent conference, accepted in Paris and in Rome, 
was rejected in Berlin. Germany contended that the 
issue only affected Austria and Servia, though in the 
apologia subsequently published by the German Govern- 
ment, it is admitted that, with the approval of Germany, 
the Austrian blow, though’ directed ostensibly against 
Servia, was in reality aimed over her head at Russia. 
Again, it was fresh from an audience at Potsdam that 
the German Chancellor made to Sir Edward Goschen 
the offer of a bargain for our neutrality, which Mr 
Asquith has for ever pilloried as an ‘infamous proposal.’ 
Whilst the Emperor was mumbling the blessed word 
mediation in telegrams to the Tsar and to King George, 
and deploring the danger of Russian mobilisation ; whilst 
Austria herself, with perhaps greater sincerity, was still, 
and for some days yet, carrying on direct conversations 
with Russia, Germany was already pushing on those pre- 
parations for war which, under the German system of 
military organisation, can be carried out further than 
in any other country before the actual order for mobilis- 
ation is issued. How complete those measures had been, 
the events which followed the German declaration of 
war in St Petersburg on July 31 and the simultaneous 
opening of hostilities against France without even a 
formal declaration of war abundantly showed. The 
neutral State of Luxemburg was already invaded and 
the Belgian Government summoned to give the German 
armies free passage, in violation of the neutrality 
which Germany herself had joined in guaranteeing ; 
and the British Government still hoped against hope 
that this country might find some means of escape 
from actual war. As Mr Asquith said: 


‘We persevered by every expedient that diplomacy could 
suggest, straining to almost breaking point our most cherished 
friendships and obligations. . . . Then, and only then, when 
we were at last compelled to realise that the choice lay 
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between honour and dishonour, between treachery and good 
faith, and we had at last reached the dividing line which 
makes or mars a nation worthy of the name, it was then, and 
only then, that we declared for war.’ 


When and what the end of the war will be, none can 
venture to foretell, but the responsibility for it—a re- 
sponsibility stretching back over a long space of years— 
already belongs to history. Again I must quote the 
words of the Prime Minister : 


‘With whom does the responsibility rest ...for all the 
lamentable sufferings which now .confront the world?, One 
Power and one Power only, and that Power is Germany.’ 


In vain does Germany protest against this verdict. In 
one quarter—and a vitally significant one—she has 
already allowed judgment to go by default against her. 
Italy, though the ally of the two Germanic Powers, 
remains neutral, and she remains so on the ground that 
her treaty obligations do not oblige her to support them 
in a war of aggression. Neither Germany nor Austria- 
Hungary has ventured to challenge this plea. 


VALENTINE CHIROL. 





( 450 ) 


Art. 8—THE CLASSICAL DRAMA OF JAPAN. 


By one of the more unexpected turns of chance there has 
come into my possession a most interesting and, I think I 
may safely say, unique set of documents relating to one of 
the greatest and least-known arts of the world, the art of 
the classical Japanese drama, generally called Noh (accom- 
plishment). These papers consist of notes and lectures by 
the late Ernest Fenollosa, sometime Imperial Commissioner 
of Arts in Tokyo. Prof. Fenollosa’s life was one of the 
romances of scholarship. It might not be too much to say 
that he saved Japanese art to Japan; he did at least as much 
as any other single person. So far as possible, I shall print 
these documents as they stand.—E. P.* 


The Japanese people have loved nature so passionately 
that they have interwoven her life, and their own, into 
one continuous drama of the art of pure living. I have 
written elsewhere t of the five Acts into which this life- 
drama falls, particularly as it reveals itself in the several 
forms of their visual arts. I have spoken of the universal 
value of this special art-life, and explained how the 
inflowing of such an Oriental stream has helped to 
revitalise Western Art, and must go on to assist in the 
solution of our practical educational problems. I would 
now go back to that other key, to the blossoming of 
Japanese genius, which I mentioned under my account 
of the flower festivals; namely, the national poetry, and 
its rise, through the enriching of four successive periods, 
to a vital dramatic force in the 15th century. Surely 
literature may be as delicate an exponent of a nation’s 
soul, as is art; and there are several phases of Oriental 
poetry, both Japanese and Chinese, which have practical 
significance and even inspiration for us, in this weak, 
transitional period of our Western poetic life. 

We cannot escape, in the coming centuries, even if 





* For earlier bibliography of the Noh I would refer to Capt. F. Brinkley’s 
‘Japan, its History, Arts and Literature’ (London: Jack), Vol. 111 (1903), 
pp. 21-48 ; on pp. 37 ff. he gives a translation of one of these plays ; also 
to an essay by F. V. Dickins, in Vol. 11 of his work ‘ Primitive and Medieval 
Japanese Texts’ (Oxford, 1906), with a translation of another play; and 
to Prof. M. C. Stopes’ ‘Plays of Old Japan’ (London, 1913), in which she 
gives a ube of English references to the Noh, and of plays translated. 

+ ‘Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art,’ by Ernest Fenollosa. London : 

Jeinemann, 1911. . 
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we would, a stronger and stronger modification of our 
established standards by the pungent subtlety of Oriental 
thought, and the power of the condensed Oriental forms. 
The value will lie, partly, in relief from the deadening 
boundaries of our own conventions. This is no new 
thing. It can be shown that the freedom of the Eliza- 
bethan mind, and its power to range over all planes of 
human experience, as in Shakespeare, was, in part, an 
aftermath of Oriental contacts—in the Crusades, in an 
intimacy with the Mongols such as Marco Polo’s, in the 
discovery of a double sea-passage to Persia and India, 
and in the first gleanings of the Jesuit missions to 
Asia. Still more clearly can it be shown that the 
romantic movement in English poetry, in the later 
18th century and the early 19th, was influenced and 
enriched, though often in a subtle and hidden way, by 
the beginnings of scholarly study and translation of 
Oriental literature. Bishop Percy, who afterwards 
revived our knowledge of the medieval ballad, pub- 
lished early in the 1760's the first appreciative English 
account of Chinese Poetry; and Bishop Hood wrote an 
essay on the Chinese theatre, seriously comparing it 
with the Greek. A few years later Voltaire published 
his first Chinese tragedy, modified from a Jesuit transla- 
tion; and an independent English version held the 
London stage till 1824. Moore, Byron, Shelley and 
Coleridge were influenced by the spirit, and often by 
the very subject, of Persian translations; and Words- 
worth’s ‘Intimations of Immortality’ verges on the 
Hindoo doctrine of reincarnation. In these later days 
India powerfully reacts upon our imagination through 
an increasingly intimate knowledge... . 


A form of drama, as primitive, as intense, and almost 
as beautiful as the ancient Greek Drama at Athens, still 
exists in the world. Yet few care for it, or see it. In 
the 5th century before Christ, the Greek Drama arose 
out of the religious rites practised in the festivals of the 
God of Wine. In the 15th century after Christ, the 
Japanese Drama arose out of religious rites practised in 
the festivals of the Shinto Gods, chiefly the Shinto God 
of the Kasuga temple at Nara. Both began by a sacred 
dance, and both 2 a sacred chorus sung by priests, 
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The transition from a dance chorus to drama proper 
consisted, in both cases, in the evolving of a solo part, 
the words of which alternate in dialogue with the 
chorus. In both, the final form of drama consists of a 
few short scenes wherein two or three soloists act a 
main theme, whose deeper meaning is interpreted by 
the poetical comment of the chorus. In both, the speech 
was metrical, and involved a clear organic structure of 
separate lyrical units. In both music played an important 
part. In both, action was a modification of the dance. 
In both, rich costumes were worn; in both, masks. The 
form and tradition of the Athenian drama passed over 
into the tradition of the ancient Roman stage, and died 
away in the early middle ages fourteen centuries ago. 
It is dead, and we can study it from scant records only. 
But the Japanese poetic drama is alive to-day, having 
been transmitted almost unchanged from one perfected 
form reached in Kioto in the 15th century. 

It has been said that all later drama has been 
influenced by the Greek; that the strolling jugglers 
and contortionists, who wandered in troupes over Europe 
in the middle ages, constitute an unbroken link between 
the degenerate Roman actors and the miracle plays of 
the church which grew into the Shakespearean drama. 
It is even asserted that, as the Greek conquest gave rise 
to a Greco-Buddhist form of sculpture on the borders of 
India and China, Greek dramatic influence entered also 
into the Hindoo and Chinese drama, and eventually into 
the Noh of Japan. But the effect of foreign thought on 
the Noh is small in comparison with that of the native 
Shinto influences. It is as absurd to say that the Noh 
is an offshoot of Greek drama as it would be to say that 
Shakespeare is such an offshoot. 

There is, however, beside the deeper analogy of the 
Japanese Noh with Greek plays, an interesting secondary 
analogy with the origin of Shakespeare’s art. All three 
had an independent growth from miracle plays—the 
first from the plays of the worship of Bacchus, the 
second from the plays of the worship of Christ, the third 
from the plays of the worship of the Shinto deities and 
of Buddha. The plays that preceded Shakespeare’s in’ 
England were acted in fields adjoining the churches, 
and later in the courtyards of nobles. The plays that 
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preceded the Noh, and even the Noh themselves, were 
enacted, first in the gardens of temples or on the dry 
river-beds adjoining the temples, and Jater in the court- 
yards of the daimio. On the other hand, the actual 
modus of the Shakespearean drama is practically dead 
for us. Occasional revivals have to borrow scenery 
and other contrivances unknown to the Elizabethan 
stage, and the continuity of professional tradition has 
certainly been broken. But in the Japanese Noh, though 
they arose one hundred years before Shakespeare, this 
continuity has never been broken. The same plays are 
to-day enacted in the same manner as then; even the 
leading actors of to-day are blood descendants of the 
very men who created this drama 450 years ago. 

This ancient Lyric Drama is not to be confounded 
with the modern realistic drama of Tokio, with such 
drama, for instance, as Danjuro’s. This vulgar drama is 
quite like ours, with an elaborate stage and scenery, with 
little music or chorus and no masks; with nothing, in 
short, but realism and mimetics of action. This modern 
drama, a ghost of the 5th period, arose in Yedo some 200 
years ago. It was an amusement designed by the 
common people for themselves, and was written and 
acted by them. It therefore corresponds to the work of 
Ukiyo-ye in painting, and more especially to the colour 
prints; and a large number of these prints reproduce 
characters and scenes from the people’s theatre. 

As the pictorial art of the 5th period was divisible 
into two parts—that of the nobility, designed to adorn 
their castles, and that of the common people, printed 
illustration, so has the drama of the last 200 years been 
twofold—that of the lyric Noh, preserved pure in the 
palaces of the rich; and that of the populace, running 
to realism and extravagance in the street theatres. 
To-day, in spite of the shock and revolution of 1868, 
the former, the severe and poetic drama, has been 
revived, and is enthusiastically studied by cultured 
Japanese. In that commotion, the palaces of the 
Daimios, with their Noh stages, were destroyed, the 
court troupes of actors were dispersed. For three years 
after 1868 performances ceased entirely. But Mr 
Uméwaka Minoru, who had been one of the soloists in 
the Shogun’s central troupe, kept guard over the pure 
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tradition, and had many stage directions or ‘ tenets’ pre- 
served in writing along with the texts. In 1871 he 
bought an ex-daimio’s stage for a song, set it up on the 
banks of the Sumida river in Tokio, and began to train 
his sons. Many patient pupils and old actors flocked to 
him; the public began their patronage; he bought up 
collections of costumes and masks at sales of impover- 
ished nobles; and now his theatre is so thronged that 
boxes have to be engaged a week beforehand, and five 
other theatres have been built in Tokio. .. . 

For the last twenty years I have been studying the 
Noh, under the personal tuition of Uméwaka Minoru and 
his sons, learning by actual practice the method of the 
singing and something of the acting ; I have taken down 
from Umewaka’s lips invaluable oral traditions of the 
stage as it was before 1868; and have prepared, with his 
assistance and that of native scholars, translations of 
some fifty of the texts. 


The art of dance has played a richer part in Chinese 
and Japanese life than it has in Europe. In prehistoric 
days, when men or women were strongly moved, they 
got up and danced. It was as natural a form of self- 
expression as improvised verse or song, and was often 
combined with both. But the growing decorum of a 
polite society tended to relegate this dancing to occasions 
of special inspiration, and to professional dancers. These 
occasions were roughly of two sorts—formal entertain- 
ments at Court, and religious ceremonial. The former, 
which survives to this day in the Mikado’s palace, repre- 
sented the action of historic heroes, frequently warriors 
posturing with sword and spear. This was accompanied 
by the instrumental music of a full orchestra. The 
religious ceremonial was of two sorts—the Buddhist 
miracle plays in the early temples, and the God-dances of 
the Shinto. 

The miracle plays represented scenes from the lives of 
saints and the intervention of Buddha and Bodhisattwa 
in human affairs. Like the very earliest forms of the 
European play, these were pantomimic, with no special 
dramatic text, save possibly the reading of appropriate 
scripture. The Japanese miracle plays were danced with 
masks; and the temples of Nara are still full of these 
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masks, which date from the 8th century. It is clear that 
many popular and humorous types must have been 
represented; and it is barely possible that these were 
remotely derived, through Greco-Buddhist channels, from 
the masks of Greek low comedy. In these plays the God 
is the chief actor, sometimes in dramatic relation to a 
human companion. The God always wears a mask. The 
solo part is established ; and herein the play differs from 
the Greek, where the original rite was performed by a 
group of priests, or (in the comedy) by goats or fauns. 

The most certainly Japanese element of the drama 
was the sacred dance in the Shinto temples. This was a 
kind of pantomime, and repeated the action of a local 
god on his first appearance to men. The first dance, 
therefore, was a God-dance; the God himself danced, 
with his face concealed ina mask. Here is a difference 
between the Greek and Japanese beginnings. In Greece 
the chorus danced, and the God was represented by an 
altar. In Japan the God danced alone. 

The ancient Shinto dance, or pantomime, was probably, 
at first, a story enacted by the local spirit, as soloist—a 
repetition, as it were, of the original manifestation. 
Shintoism is spiritism, mild, nature-loving, much like 
the Greek. A local spirit appeared to men in some 
characteristic phase. On the spot a Shinto temple was 
built ; and yearly or monthly rites, including pantomime, 
perpetuated the memory of the event. Such things 
happened all over the country; and thus thousands of 
different stories were perpetuated in the dances—hence 
the wealth of primitive material. The thing can be seen 
to-day in every village festival. Even in great cities like 
Tokio, every district maintains its primitive village spirit- 
worship, that of some tutelary worthy who enacts the old 
story once a year on a specially made platform raised in 
the street, about which the people of the locality congre- 
gate. The plays are generally pantomime without text. 

In the Shinto dance the soloist has no chorus. He 
performs some religious act of the spirit, though this is 
often turned into rude comedy. This dance takes the 
form of a dignified pantomime. It is not an abstract 
kicking or whirling, not a mere dervish frenzy, but is full 
of meaning, representing divine situations and emotions, 
artistically, with restraint and with the chastening of a 
Vol. 221.-—No. 441. 2H 
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conventional beauty which makes every posture of the 
whole body—head, trunk, hands, and feet—harmonious 
in line, and all the transitions from posture to posture 
balanced and graceful in time. A flashlight glimpse 
across such a dance is like a flashlight of sculpture ; but 
the motion itself, like a picture which moves in colour, is 
like the art of music. There is an orchestral accompani- 
ment of flutes, drums and cymbals, slow, fast, low, 
passionate, or accented, that makes a natural ground- 
tone. Akin to these are the moving street-pageants, 
which are like early European pageants, or even those of 
to-day in Catholic countries. 

Thus the three sources of the Noh, all belonging to 
the first period, are, in the order of their influence, (1) the 
Shinto God-dance, (2) the Warrior Court-dance, (3) the 
Buddhist sacred pantomime. 

As the old Chinese Court-dances were modified in 
the aristocratic life of the second period, it was natural 
that lovers of poetry should begin to add poetical 
comment to the entertainment. Thus the next step con- 
sisted in the addition of a text for the chorus to be sung 
during the solo dance. They were already used to 
accompany their verses with the lute. 

In the first of the five periods, Japanese lyric poetry 
reached its height. It was quite different from the 
Chinese, as the language is polysyllabic, the sentences long 
and smooth, the tone gently contemplative. About the 
year 900, when the capital had been removed to Kioto, 
the longer and straggling verse structure went out of 
fashion. A tense stanzaic form had come into almost 
universal use. This fashion may be referred to Chinese 
influence. Rhyme, however, was not introduced. The 
lines, usually of five or seven syllables, are rich and 
sonorous. Soon afterwards the passion for composing 
and reciting this Japanese poetry became so powerful 
among the educated classes, especially in the cultured 
aristocracy at Kioto, where men and women met on 
equal terms, that the old court entertainments of dance 
and music had to be modified to admit the use of 
poetic texts. At first, the nobles themselves, at their 
feasts or at Court ceremonies, sang in unison songs 
composed for the occasion. The next step was to 
write songs appropriate to the dances; finally the chorus 
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of nobles became a trained chorus, accompanied by 
Court musicians. Thus by the end of the ninth century 
there was a body of performers definitely associated 
with the Court, with a minister in charge of it. There 
were two divisions. The composition of the texts and 
the composition of the music and dances were allotted 
to different persons. At this stage the old Chinese 
subjects fell into the background, and subjects of 
Japanese historical interest, or of more national and 
lyric nature, were substituted. 

Thus arose the Court entertainment called Saibara, 
which ceased to be practised after the 12th century. 
Most of the details of it are hopelessly lost, though a 
few texts remain from a manuscript collection compiled 
about the year 900. The music and dance are utterly 
lost, except so far as we can discern a trace of what they 
must have been, in the later practices of the Noh. It is 
interesting to find that the very names of some of the 
pieces in Saibara are identical with those used in Noh 
five centuries later. The Saibara pieces are very short, 
much like the lyric poems of the day ; and they are often 
so lyrical, or so personal, as hardly to suggest how they 
may have been danced. It is also uncertain whether 
these brief texts were repeated over and over, or at 
intervals during the long dance, or whether they were 
a mere introduction to a dance which elaborated their 
thought.* The following Saibara will serve as example: 


‘O you white-gemmed camelia, 

O you jewel willow, 

Who stand together on the point of Takasago’s laughing sands! 
This one, since I want to get her for mine, 

That one, too, since I want to get her for mine— 

O you jewel willow! 

I will make you a thing to hang my cloak on, 

With its tied-up strings, with its deep-dyed strings. 





* Prof. Fenollosa, in an earlier half-sentence which I have omitted, 
would seem to underestimate the effect of the dance on European art forms. 
It was from the May-day dance and dance-songs that the Proveng¢al poetry 
probably arose. By stages come strophe’ and antistrophe tenzone, the 
Spanish loa and entremes. See also W. P. Ker, ‘English Mediaeval 
Literature,’ pp. 79 et seq., for the spread of the dance through Europe'and 
the effect on the lyric forms. Compare also the first Saibara given in the 
text with the Provencal ‘ A l’entrada del temps clar.’ 
2H 2 
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Ah! what have I done? 

There, what is this I am doing? 

O what am I to do? 

Perhaps it may be that even my soul has been lost! 
O that I have met 

The lily flower, 

The first flower which bloomed this morning ; 
Have met 

The lily flower, 

That little lily flower, 

The Lily flower!’ 


This new combination of dance and song soon spread 
from the Court ceremonies to the religious rites of the 
God-dances in the Shinto temples, not, however, to the 
Buddhist, which were too much under the influence of 
Hindu and Chinese thought to care for Japanese verse, 
In Shinto dances the subject was already pure Japanese, 
and fit for Japanese texts; and it may very well have 
occurred to some priest, in one of the thousand Shinto 
matsuris (god-dances) going on all over the land, to sing 
a poem concerning the subject of the dance. By the end 
of the ninth century, in the second period, this custom 
had become common in the great Shinto festivals, in the 
Mikado’s private chapel, and at Kasuga. The texts were 
sung bya trained chorus; and here is a second difference 
from the line of Greek advance. In Greece the chorus not 
only sang but danced ; in Japan the chorus did not dance 
or act, but was merely contemplative, sitting at the side, 
The songs so sung were called Kagura. 

A few examples of these ancient Shinto texts for 
Kagura have come down to us. They are not exactly 
prayers ; they are often lovely poems of nature, for, after 
all, these Shinto gods were a harmless kind of nature 
spirit clinging to grottoes, rivers, trees, and mountains. 
It is curious to note that the structure of the texts is 
always double, like the Greek strophe and antistrophe. 
They were probably sung by a double chorus; and this is 
doubtless the basis of the alternation or choric dialogue. 

Here is a kagura, sung by a priestess to her wand: 


Strophe. ‘ As for this mitengura, 
As for this mitengura, 
It is not mine at all; 
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It is the mitengura of a god, 
Called the Princess Zoyooka, 
Who lives in heaven, 

The Mitengura of a God, 
The Mitengura of a God.’ 


Antistrophe. ‘O how I wish in vain that I could turn myself 
into a mitengura, 
That I might be taken into the hand of the 
Mother of the Gods, 
That I might come close to the heart of a God, 
Close to the heart of a God!’ - 


We have now come to the point where we can deal 
with this mass of playwriting as literature. The plays 
are written in a mixture of prose and verse. The finest 
parts are in verse; ordinary conversation lapses into 
prose; the choruses are always in verse. 

It appears that the first period of Japanese civilisa- 
tion supplied the chance elements for the Noh, that is, 
the dances and certain attitudes of mind. The second 
period supplied the beginnings of literary texts. The 
third period, dating from the end of the 12th century, is 
marked by the rise of the military classes and supplied 
naturally a new range of dramatic motives. The land 
was filled with tales of wild achievement and knight- 
errantry and with a passionate love for individuality, 
however humble. The old Court customs and dances of 
the supplanted nobles were kept up solely in the peaceful 
enclosures of the Shinto temples. New forms of enter- 
tainment arose. Buddhism threw away scholarship and 
mystery, and aimed only at personal salvation. As in 
contemporary Europe, itinerant monks scoured the 
country, carrying inspiration from house to house. Thus 
arose a semi-epic literature, in which the deeds of martial 
heroes were gathered into several great cycles of legend, 
like the Carolingian and the Arthurian cycles in Europe. 
Such were the Heibe epic, the Soga cycle, and a dozen 
others. Episodes from these were sung by individual 
minstrels to the accompaniment of a lute. One of the 
most important effects of this new epic balladry was to 
widen greatly the scope of motives acceptable for plays. 

As for comedy, another movement was growing up in 
the country, from farmers’ festivals, the spring sowing of 
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the rice, and the autumn reaping. These were at first 
mere buffooneries, or a gymnastic contest arranged by 
the villagers for their amusement. They were called 
Dengaku, a rice-field music. Later, professional troupes 
of Dengaku jugglers and acrobats were kept by the 
Daimios in their palaces, and eventually by the authorities 
of the Buddhist and Shinto temples, in order to attract 
crowds to their ‘periodic festivals. Such professional 
troupes began to add rude country farces to their stock 
of entertainments, at first bits of coarse impromptu 
repartee, consisting of tricks by rustics upon each other, 
which were probably not out of harmony with some of 
the more grotesque and comic Shinto dances. About 
the 12th and 13th centuries, these two elements of 
comedy—the rustic and the sacred—combined at the 
Shinto temples; and actors were trained as a permanent 
troupe. Such farces are called Kiogen. In the later part 
of the 14th century, towards the end, that is, of the 
third period, Dengaku troupes of Shinto dancers advanced 
to the incorporating of ‘more tragic subjects, selected 
from the episodes of the balladry. The god-dancer now 
became, sometimes, a human being, the hero of a 
dramatic crisis—sometimes even a woman, interchanging 
dialogue with the chorus, as the two ancient Shinto 
choruses had sung dialogue in the Kagura. 

It was not till the fourth period of Japanese culture, 
that is to say early in the 15th century, when a new 
Buddhist civilisation based upon contemplative and 
poetic insight into nature had arisen, that the inchoate 
Japanese drama, fostered in the Shinto temples, could 
take on a moral purpose and a psychologic breadth that 
should expand it into a vital drama of character. The 
Shinto God-dance, the lyric form of court poetry, the 
country farces, and a full range of epic incident, in short 
all that was best in the earlier Japanese tradition, was 
gathered into this new form, arranged and purified. 

The change came about in this way. The Zen parish 
priests summoned up to Kioto the Dengaku troupe from 
Nara, and made it play before the Shogun. The head 
actor of this Nara troupe, Kwan, took the new solo 
parts, and greatly enlarged the scope of the music of the 
other acting. During the lifetime of his son and grand- 
son, Zei and On, hundreds of new plays were created. 
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It is a question to what extent these three men, Kwan, 
Zei and On, were the originators of the texts of these 
new dramas, and how far the Zen priests are responsible. 
The lives of the former are even more obscure than 
is Shakespeare’s. No full account exists of their work. 
We have only stray passages from contemporary note- 
books relating to the great excitement caused by their 
irregular performances. A great temporary circus was 
erected on the dry bed of the Kamo river, with its storeys 
divided into boxes for each noble family, from the 
Emperor and the Shogun downwards. Great priests 
managed the show, and used the funds collected for 
building temples. The stage was a raised open circle in 
the centre, reached by a long bridge from a dressing-room 
outside the circus. 

We can now see why, even in the full lyric drama, 
the God-dance remains the central feature. All the slow 
and beautiful postures of the early dramatic portion 
invariably lead up to the climax of the hero’s dance (just 
as the Greek had planned for the choric dances). This 
often comes only at the end of the second Act, but some- 
times also in the first. Most plays have two Acts. During 
the closing dance the chorus sings its finest passages, 
though it will have been already engaged many times in 
dialogue with the soloist. Its function is poetical com- 
ment, and it carries the mind beyond what the action 
exhibits to the core of the spiritual meaning. The music 
is simple melody, hardly more than a chant, accompanied 
by drums and flutes. There is thus a delicate adjustment 
of half a dozen conventions appealing to eye, ear or 
mind, which produces an intensity of feeling such as 
belongs to no merely realistic drama. The audience sits 
spellbound before the tragedy, bathed in tears; but the 
effect is never one of realistic horror, rather of a purified 
and elevated passion which sees divine purpose under all 
violence. 

The beauty and power of Noh lie in the concentration. 
All elements—costume, motion, verse and music—unite 
to produce a single clarified impression. Each drama 
embodies some primary human relation or emotion; and 
the poetic sweetness or poignancy of this is carried to its 
highest degree by carefully excluding all such obtrusive 
elements as a mimetic realism or vulgar sensation might 
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demand. The emotion is always fixed upon idea, not 
upon personality. The solo parts express great types of 
human character, derived from Japanese history. Now 
it is brotherly love, now love to a parent, now loyalty to 
a master, love of husband and wife, of mother for a dead 
child, or of jealousy or anger, of self-mastery in battle, of 
the battle passion itself, of the clinging of a ghost to the 
scene of its sin, of the infinite compassion of a Buddha, 
of the sorrow of unrequited love. Some one of these 
intense emotions is chosen for a piece, and, in it, elevated 
to the plane of universality by the intensity and purity 
or treatment. Thus the drama became a storehouse of 
history, and a great moral force for the whole social order 
of the Samurai. 

After all, the most striking thing about these plays is 
their marvellously complete grasp of spiritual being. 
They deal more with heroes or even we might say ghosts, 
than with men clothed in the flesh. Their creators were 
great psychologists. In no other drama does the super- 
natural play so great, so.intimate a part. The types of 
ghosts are shown to us; we see great characters operat- 
ing under the conditions of the spirii-life; we observe 
what forces have changed them. Bodhisattwa, devas, 
elementals, animal spirits, hungry spirits or pseta, cunning, 
or malicious or angry devils, dragon kings from the 
water-world, spirits of the moonlight, the souls of flowers 
and trees, essences that live in wine and fire, the semi- 
embodiments of a thought—all these come and move 
before us in the dramatic types. 

These types of character are rendered particularly 
vivid to us by the sculptured masks. Spirits, women, and 
old men wear masks; other human beings do not. For 
the 200 plays now extant, nearly 300 separate masks are 
necessary in a complete list of properties. Such variety is 
far in excess of the Greek types, and immense vitality is 
given to a good mask by a great actor, who acts up to it 
until the very mask seems alive and displays a dozen 
turns of emotion. The costumes are less carefully 
individualised. For the hero parts, especially for spirits, 
they are very rich, of splendid gold brocades and soft 
floss-silk weaving, or of Chinese tapestry stitch, and are 
very costly. In Tokugawa days (1602-1868) every rich 
daimio had his own stage, and his complete collection of 
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properties. The dancing is wonderful—a succession of 
beautiful poses which make a rich music of line. The 
whole body acts together, but with dignity. Great play 
is given to the sleeve, which is often tossed back and 
forth or raised above the head. The fan also plays a great 
part, serving for cup, paper, pen, sword, and a dozen 
other imaginary stage properties. The discipline of the 
actor isa moral one. He is trained to revere his profes- 
sion, to make it a sacred act thus to impersonate a hero. 
He yields himself up to possession by the character. He 
acts as if he knew himself to be a God, and after the 
performance he is generally quite exhausted. 


The following brief sketches of the plots of two Noh 
plays will give some idea of the subject-matter of this 
drama. In ‘Dojoji’ a girl is in love with a priest, who 
flees from her and takes shelter under a great bronze 
temple bell which falls over him. Her sheer force of 
desire turns her into a dragon, she bites the top of the 
bell, twists herself about the bell seven times, spits flame 
from her mouth, and lashes the bronze with her tail. 
Then the bell melts away under her and the priest she 
loves dies in the molten mass. In ‘ Mukesaka’ the boy- 
warrior, Uoshiksimi, fights a band of fifteen giant robbers 
in the dark. They fight with each other also. One by 
one, and two by two, they are all killed. At one time all 
are dancing in double combat across stage and bridge. 
The Noh fencing with spear and sword is superb in line. 
In the conventional Noh fall, two robbers, facing, who 
have killed each other with simultaneous blows, stand 
for a moment erect and stiff, then slowly fall over back- 
ward, away from each other, as stiff as logs, touching the 
stage at the same moment with head and heel. 

In the play of ‘Atsumori’ there is an interesting 
ghost, taken from the Epic cycle of the ‘ Yoritomo.’ 
Atsumori was a young noble of the Heibe family who 
was killed in one of Yoshitsumi’s decisive battles. The 
priest who opens the final scene tells the story thus: 


‘I am one who serves the great Bishop Homeri Shonim in 
Kurodain temple. And that little one over there is the child 
of Atsumori who was killed at Ichinotani. Once when the 
Shonim was going down to the Kamo river, he found a baby 
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about two years old in a tattered basket under a pine tree, 
He felt great pity for the child, took it home with him, and 
cared for it tenderly. When the boy had grown to be ten 
years of age and was lamenting that he had no parents, the 
Shonim spoke about the matter to an audience which came 
to his preaching. Then a young woman .came up, and cried 
excitedly, “ This must be my child.” On further enquiry he 
found it was indeed the child of the famous Atsumori. The 


child, having heard all this, is most desirous to see the image f 


of his father, even in a dream, and he has been praying 
devoutly to this effect at the shrine of Kamo Miojin for 
seven days. To-day the term is up for the fulfilment of his 
vow, so I am taking him down to Kamo Miojin for his last 
prayer. Here we are at Kamo. Now, boy! pray well!’ 


During his prayer the boy hears a voice which tells 
him to go to the forest of Ikuta; and thither the priest 
and the boy journey. On arrival, they look about at the 
beauty of the place, till suddenly nightfall surprises 
them. ‘Look here, boy, the sun has set! What, is 
that a light yonder? Perhaps it may be a house? We 
will go to take lodging there.’ A straw hut has been 
set at the centre of the stage. The curtain in front of 
it is now withdrawn, and the figure of a very young 
warrior is disclosed, in a mask, and wearing a dress of 
blue, white and gold. He begins to speak to himself : 


‘Gowun! Gowun! The five possessions of man are all hollow. 
Why do we love this queer thing—body? The soul which 
dwells in agony flies about like a bat under the moon. The 
poor bewildered ghost that has lost its body whistles in the 
autumn wind.’ 


They think him a man, but he tells them he has had § 


a half-hour’s respite from hell. He looks wistfully at 
the boy, who wishes to seize him, and cries, ‘ Flower 
child of mine, left behind in the world, like a favourite 
carnation, how pitiful to see you in those old black 
sleeves!’ Then the spirit dances with restraint, while 
the chorus chants the martial scene of his former death. 
‘Rushing like two clouds together they were scattered 
in a whirlwind.’ Suddenly he stops, looks off the stage 
and stamps, shouting : 


‘Who is that over there? A messenger from hell?’ 
‘Yes, why do you stay so late? King Gruma is angry.’ 
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Then the grim warriors frantically rush across the 
stage iike Valkyrie, and Atsumori is forced to fight with 
a spear in a tremendous mystic dance against them. 
This is a vision of his torment transferred to earth. 







id t Exhausted and bleeding he falls; the hell fires vanish ; 
7 i and crying out, ‘O how shameful that you should see 
The | me thus,’ he melts away from the frantic clutches of the 





weeping boy. 
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for Among the most weird and delicately poetic pieces 
his § is ‘ Nishikigi,’ in which the hero and heroine are the 


ghosts of two lovers who died unmarried a hundred 
years before. Their spirits are in the course of the play 
united near a hill-side grave where their bodies had long 
lain together. This spiritual union is brought about by 
the piety of a priest. Action, words and music are vague 
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ae and ghostly shadows. The lover, as a young man, had 
is waited before the girl’s door every night for months, but 

We she from ignorance or coquetry had refused to notice 

seal him. Then he died of despair. She repented of her 
of cruelty and died also. 

i The play opens with the entrance of the travelling 
g priest, who has wandered to the ancient village of Kefu 


in the far north of the island.* He meets the two ghosts 
in ancient attire. At first he supposes them to be 
ow. § Villagers. He does not seem to notice their dress, or, 
ich § if he does, he apparently mistakes it for some fashion 
‘he § of the province. Then the two ghosts sing together, as 
the § if muttering to themselves : 


‘We are entangled—whose fault was it, dear?—tangled up 
ad as the grass patterns are tangled up in this coarse cloth, or 
at § that insect which lives and chirrups in dried seaweed. We 
er § donot know where are to-day our tears in the undergrowth 
ite of this eternal wilderness. We neither wake nor sleep, and 
ck passing our nights in a sorrow, which is in the end a vision, 
ile § what are these scenes of spring to us? This thinking in sleep 
sh. of some one who has no thought for you, is it more than a 
ed dream? And yet surely it is the natural way of love. In 
ge our hearts there is much and in our bodies nothing, and we 





* The plays very often represent a person or people wandering about. 
There is no change of scene ; the characters or chorus simply say that they 
are in such or such a place or that they are going along such a road. 
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do nothing at all, and only the waters of the river of tears 
flow quickly.’ 


Then the priest says : 


‘It is strange, seeing these town-people here. I might suppose 
them two married people; and what the lady gives herself 
the trouble of carrying might be a piece of cloth woven from 
birds’ feathers, and what the man has is a sword, painted 
red. It is indeed queer merchandise.’ 


Gradually they tell him the story—they do not say 
at first that it is their own story. Two people had lived 
in that village, one of whom had offered the nishikigi, 
the charm-sticks, the ‘crimson tokens of love,’ night 
after night for three years. That was the man, of course; 
and the girl, apparently oblivious, had sat inside her 
house, weaving long bands of cloth. They say that the 
man was buried in a cave and all his charm-sticks with 
him. The priest says it will be a fine tale for him to 
tell when he gets home, and says he will go see the tomb, 
to which they offer to guide him. Then the chorus for 
the first time sings: 


‘The couple are passing in front and the stranger behind, 
having spent the whole day until dusk, pushing aside the 
rank grass from the narrow paths about Kefu. Where, 
indeed, for them is that love-grave? Ho! you farmer there, 
cutting grass upon the hill, tell me clearly how I am to get 
on further. In this frosty night, of whom shall we ask about 
the dews on the wayside grass ?’ 


Then the hero, the man’s ghost, breaks in for a 
moment: ‘O, how cold it is in these evening dusks of 
autumn!’ And the chorus resumes: 


‘Storms, fallen leaves, patches of the autumn showers, 
clogging the feet, the eternal shadow of the long-sloped 
mountain, and, crying among the ivies on the pine tree, an owl! 
And as for the love-grave, dyed like the leaves of maple with 
the tokens of by-gone passion, and like the orchids and 
chrysanthemums which hide the mouth of a fox’s hole, they 
have slipped into the shadow of the cave; this brave couple 
has vanished into the love-grave.’ 


After an interval, for the changing of the spirits’ 
costumes, the second Act begins. The priest cannot sleep 
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in the frost, and thinks he had better pass the night in 
prayer. Then the spirits in masks steal out, and in 
mystic language, which he does not hear, try to thank 
him for his prayer, and say that through his pity the 
love promise of incarnations long perished is now just 
realised, even in dream. Then the priest says: 
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‘How strange! That place, which seemed like an old 


antes grave, is now lighted up from within, and has become like 
a human dwelling, where people are talking and setting up 

5 say looms for spinning, and painted sticks. It must be an 

lived illusion !’ 

tkigi, Then follows a wonderful loom-song and chorus, com- 

light | paring the sound of weaving to the clicking of crickets ; 

irse; — and in avision is seen the old tragic story, and the chorus 


her — sings that ‘their tears had become a colour.’ ‘But now 

; the they shall see the secret bride-room.’ The hero cries, 
with — ‘And we shall drink the cup of meeting.’ Then the 
n to — ghostly chorus sings a final song: 


mb, ‘ How glorious the sleeves of the dance 
| for That are like snow-whirls.’ 

‘But now the wine-cup of the night-play is reflecting the 
ind, first hint of the dawn. Perhaps we shall feel awkward when 


the — it becomes really morning. And like a dream which is just 
about to break, the stick and the cloth are breaking up, and 


ler 

aa the whole place has turned into a deserted grave on a hill, 

get where morning winds are blowing through the pines,’ * 

out As a final illustration of the Noh we now give two of 
these plays in full. In the first of these, entitled ‘ Kinuta’ 

roa (‘The Silk-board’), the plot is as follows: 

; of The Waki, a country gentleman, has tarried long in 


the capital. He at last sends the 7'swre, a maid-servant, 
home with a message to his wife. The servant talks on 
ers, — the road. She reaches the Waki’s house and talks with 
ped | the Shitei (the wife). The chorus comments. Finally the 
wil wife dies. The chorus sing a death-song, after which 
bie the husband returns. The second Shitei, the ghost of 
—_? the wife, then appears and continues speaking alternately 


a with the chorus until the close. 

Husband. Iam of Washuga of Kinshu, unknown and of 
f no repute. I have been loitering on in the capital entangled in 
its’ “13 5m (EN Cie ee ee eee re 


* A complete translation of this play appears in ‘ Poetry’ for May 1914. 
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many litigations. I went for a casual visit, and there I have 
been tarrying for three full years. I have become anxious, 
over-anxious, about affairs in my home. I shall send Yugiri 
homeward ; she isa maid in my employ. Ho! Yugiri! I am 
worried. I shall send you down to the country. You will go 
home and tell them that I return at the end of this year. 

Maid-servant. I will go, Sir, and say that then you are 

surely coming. [She starts on her journey.] The day is 
advancing and I, in my travelling clothes, travel with the day, 
I do not know the lodgings, I do not know the dreams upon 
the road, I do not know the number of the dreams that gather 
for one night’s pillow. At length I am come to the village—it 
is true that I was in haste—I am come at last to Washuga. | 
think I will call out gently. ‘Is there any person or thing in 
this house? Say that Yugiri is here in the street, she has 
just come back from the city.’ 
Wife. Sorrow !— 

Sorrow is in the twigs of the duck’s nest 

And in the pillow of Karé the fish, 

Sorrow between mandarin lovers, 

And at being held apart in the waves, 

Sorrow— 

There is more sorrow between the united 

Though they move in the one same world. 

O low ‘ Remembering-grass,’ 

I do not forget to weep , 

At the sound of the rain upon you, 

My tears are a rain in the silence, 

O heart of the seldom clearing. 

Maid-servant. Say to whomsoever it concerns that 
Yugiri has come. 

Wife. What! do you say it is Yugiri? There is no need 
for a servant. Come to this side! in here! How is this, 
Yugiri, that you are so great a stranger? Yet welcome, I 
have cause of complaint. If you were utterly changed why 
did you send me no word? Not even a message in the current 
of the wind? 

Maid-servant. Truly I wished to come, but his Honour 
gave me no leisure. For three years he kept me in that very 
ancient city. 

Wife. You say it was against your heart to stay in the 
city ? While even in the time of delights I thought of its 
blossom, until sorrow had grown the cloak of my heart. 

Chorus. As the decline of autumn 
In a country dwelling, 

With the grasses failing and fading— 
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As men’s eyes fail— 
As men’s eyes fail, 
Love has utterly ceased. 

Upon what shall she lean to-morrow ? 

A dream of the autumn, three years, 
Until the sorrow of those dreams awakes 
Autumnal echoes within her. 

Now former days are changed, 


































ay is 

day, They have left no shadow or trace ; 

upon And if there were no lies in all the world 
ather Then there might come some pleasure 
e—it Upon the track of men’s words. 

ya. I Alas, for her foolish heart! 


How foolish her trust has been. 

Wife. What strange thing is it beyond there that takes 
the forms of sound? Tell me. What is it? 

Maid-servant. <A villager beating a silk-board. 

Wife. Is that all? And I am weary as an old saying. 
When the wandering Sobu of China was in his Mongol 
country he also had left a wife and children and she, aroused 
upon the clear cold nights, climbed her high tower and 
beat such a silk-board, and had perhaps some purpose of her 
heart. For that far-murmuring cloth could move his sleep— 
that is the tale—though he were leagues away. Yet I have 

stretched my board with patterned cloths, which curious 

birds brought through the twilit utter solitude, and hoped 
with such that I might ease my heart. 

Maid-servant. Boards are rough work, hard even for the 
poor, and you of high rank have done this to ease your 
that heart! Here, let me arrange them, I am better fit for such 


business. 
eed Wife. Beat then. Beat out our resentment. 
his, Maid-servant. It’s a coarse mat; we can never be sure. 
2 Chorus. The voice of the pine-trees sinks ever into the 
vhy web! 


The voice of the pine-trees, now falling, 


ie Shall make talk in the night. 

our It is cold. 

ery Wife. Autumn it is, and news rarely comes in your 
fickle wind, the frost comes bearing no message. 

the Chorus. Weariness tells of the night. 

its Wife. Even a man in a very far village might see... . 


Chorus. Perhaps the moon will not call upon her, saying: 
‘Whose night-world is this ?’ 

Wife. O beautiful season, say also this time is toward 
autumn, ‘The evening moves to an end.’ 
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Chorus. The stag’s voice has bent her heart toward sorrow, 
Sending the evening winds which she does not see, 
We cannot see the tip of the branch. 
The last leaf falls without witness. 
There is an awe in the shadow, 
And even the moon is quiet, 
With the love-grass under the eaves. 
Wife. My blind soul hangs like a curtain studded with dew. 
Chorus. What a night to unsheave her sorrows— 
An hour for magic— 
And that clock stands high on the palace ; 
The wind rakes it from the north. 

Wife. They beat now fast and now slow—are they silk- 
workers down in the village? The moon-river pours on the 
west. 

Chorus (Strophe). 

The wandering Sobu is asleep in the North couutry 

And here in the East-sky the autumnal wind is working about 
from the West 

Wind, take up the sound she is beating upon her coarse- 
webbed cloth. 

Chorus (Antistrophe). 

Beware of even the pines about the eaves, 

Lest they confuse the sound. 

Beware that you do not lose the sound of the travelling storm, 
That travels after your travels. 

Take up the sound of this beating of the cloths. 

Go where her lord is, O Wind; my heart reaches out and 
can be seen by him, I pray that you keep him still dreaming. 

Wife. Aoi! if the web is broken, who, weary with time, 
will then come to seek me out? If at last he should come to 
seek me, let him call in the deep of time. Cloths are changed, 
by recutting, hateful! love thin as a summer cloth! Let my 
lord’s life be even so slight, for I have no sleep under the 
moon. O let me go on with my cloths! 

Chorus. The love of a god with a goddess 

Is but for the one night in passing, 

So thin are the summer cloths! 

The river-waves of the sky 

Have cut through our time like shears, 
They have kept us apart with dew. 
There are tears on the Kaji leaf, 

There is dew upon the helm-bar 

Of the skiff in the twisting current. 
Will it harm the two sleeves of the gods 
If he \pass ? 


\ 
\ 


\ 
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A floating shadow of the water grass, 
That the ripples break on the shore, 
O foam, let him be as brief. 

Wife. The seventh month is come to its seventh day; we 
are hard on the time of long nights, and I would send him 
the sadness of these ten thousand voices—the colour of the 
moon, the breath-colour of the wind, even the points of frost 
that assemble in the shadow. A time that brings awe to the 
heart, a sound of beaten cloths, and storms in the night, a 
crying in the storm, a sad sound of the crickets, make one 
sound in the falling dew, a whispering lamentation, hera, 
hera, a sound in the cloth of beauty. 

Maid-servant. What shall I say to all this? A man has 
just come from the city. The master will not come this year. 
It seems as if... . 

Chorus. The heart, that thinks that it will think no more, 
grows fainter; outside in the withered field the crickets’ 
noise has gone faint. The flower lies open to the wind, the 
gazers pass on to madness, this flower-heart of the grass is 
blown on by a wind-like madness, until at last she is but 
emptiness. [The wife dies. Enter the husband, returning. | 

Husband. O pitiful hate, for my three years’ delay, work- 
ing within her has turned our long-drawn play of separation 
to separation indeed. 

Chorus. 

The time of regret comes not before the deed, 

This we have heard from the eight thousand shadows. 
This is their chorus—the. shadowy blades of grass. 
Sorrow! to be exchanging words 

At the string-tip— 

Sorrow! that we can but speak 

With the bow-tip of the adzusa! 

The way that a ghost returns 

From the shadow of the grass— e 
We have heard the stories, vf 
It is eight thousand times, they say, / 
Before regret runs in a smooth-worn groove, 

Forestalls itself. 

Ghost of the wife. Aoi! for fate, fading alas and unformed, 
all sunk into the river of three currents, gone from the light 
of the plum flowers that reveal spring in the world! 

Chorus. She has but kindling flame to light her track. 

Ghost of the wife. And show her autumns of a lasting moon.* 
And yet, who had not fallen into desire? It was easy, in the 








* T.e..a moon that has no phases. 


Vol, 221.—No, 441, 21 
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rising and falling of the smoke and the fire of thought, to sink 
so deep in desires. O heart, you were entangled in the 
threads. ‘Suffering’ and ‘the Price’ are their names. There 
is no end to the lashes of Aborasetsu, the jailor of this prison. 
O heart, in your utter extremity you beat the silks of 
remorse; to the end of all false desire Karma shows her 
hate. 
Chorus. 

Ah false desire and fate! 

Her tears are shed on the silk-board, 

Tears fall and turn into flame, 

The smoke has stifled her cries, 

She cannot reach us at all, 

Nor yet the beating of the silk-board 

Nor even the voice of the pines 

But only the voice of that sorrowful punishment. 

Aoi! Aoi! 


Slow as the pace of sleep, 

Swift as the steed of time, 

By the six roads of changing and passing 
We do not escape from the wheel, 

Nor from the flaming of Karma, 

Though we wander through life and death ; 
This woman fled from his horses 

To a world without taste or breath. 

Ghost of the wife. Even the leaves of the kudju-grass 
show their hate of this underworld by the turning away of 
thcir leaves. 

Chorus. The leaves of the kudju show their hate by 
bending aside; and neither can they unbend nor can the face 
of o’er-shadowed desire. O face of eagerness, though you 

, had loved him truly through both worlds, and hope had 

\clung a thousand generations, ’twere little avail. The cliffs 
of Matsuyana with stiff pines stand in the end of time; your 
useless speech is but false mocking, like the elfish waves. 
Aoi! Aoi! Is this the heart of man? 

Ghost of the wife. It is the great, false bird called 
‘Taking-care.’ 

Chorus. Who will call him a true man—the wandering 
husband—when even the plants know their season, the 
feathered and furred have their hearts? It seems that our 
story has set a fact beyond fable. Even Sobu, afar, gave to 
the flying wild-duck a message to be borne through the 
southern country, over a thousand leagues, so deep was his 
heart’s current—not shallow the love in his heart. Kimi, 
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you have no drowsy thought of me, and no dream of yours 
reaches toward me. Hateful, and why? O hateful! 

Chorus. She recites the Flower of Law; the ghost is 
received into Butsu; the road has become enlightened. Her 
constant beating of silk has opened the flower, even so 
lightly she has entered the seed-pod of Butsu. 


The plot of the second play, entitled ‘Hagoromo’ 
(‘The Feather-Mantle’), is as follows. The Waki, a 
priest, finds the Hagoromo, the magical feather-mantle of 
a tennin (the Shitec of the play), an aerial spirit or celestial 
dancer, hanging upon a bough. She demands its return. 
He argues with her and finally promises to return it 
if she will teach him her dance or part of it. This is 
done. The Chorus explain the dance as symbolical of the 
daily changes of the moon. The words about ‘three, five, 
and fifteen’ refer to the number of nights. In the finale 
the tennin is supposed to disappear, like the mountain 
slowly hidden in mist. The play shows the relation of 
the early Noh to the God-dance. 


Priest. Windy road of the waves by Miwo, 
Swift with ships, loud over steersmen’s voices ! 
Hakuryo, taker of fish, head of his house, 


Dwells upon the barren pine-waste of Miwo. 

A fisherman. Upon a thousand heights had gathered the 
inexplicable cloud. Swept by the rain, the moon is just 
come to light the low house. A clean and pleasant time, 
surely. There comes the breath-colour of spring; the waves 
rise in a line below the early mist; the moon is still delaying 
above, though we’ve no skill to grasp it. Here is a beauty to 
set the mind above itself. 

Chorus. I shall not be out of memory 

Of the mountain road by Kiyomi 
Nor of the parted grass by that bay, 
Nor of the far seen pine-waste 

Of Miwo of wheat stalks. 

Let us go according to custom. Take hands against the 
wind here, for it presses the clouds and the sea. Those men 
who were going to fish are about to return without launch- 
ing. Wait a little, is it not spring? will not the wind be 
quiet? This wind is only the voice of the lasting pine-trees 
ready for stillness. See how the air is soundless, or would be 
were it not for the waves. There now! the fishermen are 
putting out with even the smallest boats. 

Priest. Now I am come to shore at Miwo-no; I disembark 

212 
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in Subara; I see all that they speak of on the shore. An 
empty sky, with music, a rain of flowers, strange fragrance 
on every side. All these are no common things, nor is this 
cloak that hangs upon the pine-tree. As I approach to 
inhale its colour, I am aware of mystery. Its colour-smell is 
mysterious. I see that it is surely no common dress. I will 
take it now and return and make it a treasure in my house, 
to show to the aged. 

Tennin. That cloak belongs to some one on this side. 
What are you proposing to do with it? 

Priest. This? this is a cloak picked up, I am taking it 
home, I tell you. 


Tennin. 

That is a feather-mantle not fit for a mortal to bear, 
Not easily wrested from the sky-traversing spirit, 
Not easily taken or given. 

I ask you to leave it where you found it. 

Priest. How? is the owner of this cloak a tennin? So be 
it. In this downcast age I should keep it, a rare thing, and 
make it a treasure in the country, a thing respected. Then I 
should not return it. 

Tennin. Pitiful! There is no flying without the cloak of 
feathers, no return through the wether. I pray you return 
me the mantle. 

Priest. Just from hearing these high words, I, Hakuryo, 
have gathered more and yet more force. You think, because 
I was too stupid to recognise it, that I shall be unable to 
take and keep hid the feather-robe, that I shall give it back 
for merely being told to stand and withdraw ? 

Tennin. A tennin without her robe, 

A bird without wings, 
How shall she climb the air ? 

Priest. And this world would be a sorry place for her to 
dwell in? 

Tennin. Iam caught, I struggle, how shallI ... 

Priest. No, Hakuryo is not one to give back the robe. 

Tennin. Power does not attain . 

Priest. To get back the robe. 

Chorus. Her coronet* jewelled as with the dew of tears, 
even the flowers that decorated her hair drooping and fading, 
the whole chain of weaknesses t of the dying tennin can be 
seen actually before the eyes. Sorrow! 





* Vide examples of state head-dress of kingfisher feathers, in the South 


Kensington Museum. 
+ The chain of weaknesses, or the five ills, diseases of the tennin: (1) The 
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Tennin. I look into the flat of heaven, peering; the cloud 
road perplexes itself; we are lost in the rising mist; I have 
lost the knowledge of the road. Strange! a strange sorrow! 

Chorus. Enviable colour of breath, wonder of clouds that 
fade along the sky that was our accustomed dwelling! Hearing 
the sky-bird, accustomed and well accustomed, hearing the 
voices grow fewer, the wild geese fewer and fewer, along 
the highways of air, how deep her longing to return! Plover 
and seagull are on the waves in the offing. Do they go? or 
do they return? She reaches out for the very blowing of 
the spring wind against heaven. 

Priest (to the Tennin). What do you say? Now that I 
can see you in your sorrow, gracious, of heaven, I bend and 
would return you your mantle. 

Tennin. Itis clearer. No, give it this side. 

Priest. First tell me your nature, who are you? Tennin! 
Give payment with the dance of the tennin, and I will 
return you your mantle. 

Tennin. Readily and gladly, and then I return into 
heaven. You shall have what pleasure you will, and I will 
leave a dance here, a joy to be new among men, and to be 
memorial dancing. Learn then this dance that can turn the 
palace of the moon. No, come here to learn it. For the 
sorrows of the world I will leave this new dancing with you 
for sorrowful people. But give me my mantle, it is needful 
as a part of the measure. 

Priest. Not yet, for, if you should get it, how do I know 
you'll not be off to your palace without even beginning your 
dance, not even a measure ? 

Tennin. Doubt is of mortals; with us there is no deceit. 

Priest. Iam again ashamed. I give you your mantle. 

Chorus. The young maid now is arrayed; she assumes 
the curious mantle; watch how she moves in the dance of 
the rainbow-feathered garment. 

Priest. The heavenly feather-robe moves in accord with 
the wind. 

Tennin. The sleeves of flowers are being wet with the 
rain. 

Priest. All three are doing one step. 

Chorus. 

It seems that she dances. 
Thus was the dance of pleasure, 





hanakadzusa withers ; (2) the hagoromo is stained ; (3) sweat comg 
the body ; (4) both eyes wink frequently ; (5) she feels very weay 
palace of heaven. 
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Suruga, dancing, brought to the sacred east. 

Thus was it when the lords of the everlasting 
Trod the world, 

They being of old our friends. 

Upon ten sides their sky is without limit, 

They have named it, on this account, the enduring. 

Tennin. The jewelled axe takes up the eternal renewing, 
the palace of the moon-god is being renewed with the jewelled 
axe, and this is always recurring. 

Chorus (commenting on the dance). 

The white koromo, the black koromo, 
Three, five into fifteen, 

The figure that the tennin is dividing. 
There are heavenly nymphs, Amaotome,* 
One for each night of the month, 

And each with her deed assigned. 

Tennin. I also am heaven-born and a maid, Amaotome. 
Of them there are many. This is the dividing of my body 
that is fruit of the moon’s tree, Katsuma.t This is one part 
of our dance that I leave to you here in your world. 

Chorus. The spring mist is widespread abroad; so 
perhaps the wild olive’s flower will blossom in the infinitely 
unreachable moon. Her flowery head-ornament is putting 
on colour; this truly is sign of the spring. Not sky is here, 
but the beauty ; and even here comes the heavenly, wonderful 
wind. O blow, shut the accustomed path of the clouds. O you 
in the form of a maid, grant us the favour of your delaying. 
The pine-waste of Miwo puts on the colour of spring. The 
bay of Kiyomi lies clear before the snow upon Fuji. Are not 
all these presages of the spring? There are but few ripples 
beneath the piny wind. It is quiet along the shore. There 
is naught but a fence of jewels between the earth and the 
sky, and the gods within and without, t beyond and beneath 
the stars, and the moon unclouded by her lord, and we who 
are born of the sun! This alone is between, here where the 
moon is unshadowed, here in Nippon, the sun’s field. 

Tennin. The plumage of heaven drops neither feather 
nor flame to its own diminution. 

Chorus. Nor is this rock of earth over-much worn by the 
brushing of that feather-mantle, the feathery skirt of the 
stars—rarely! how rarely! There is a magic song from 





Cf. ‘Paradiso,’ xxiii, 25. *Quale nei plenilunii sereni Trivia ride tra le 
sterne.’ 
ree something like the laurel. 
hin and without,’ gei, gu, two parts of the temple. 
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the east, the voices of many and many, and flute and shé, 
filling the space beyond the cloud’s edge, seven-stringed ! 
Dance! filling and filling. The red sun blots on the sky the 
line of the colour-drenched mountains. The flowers rain in 
a gust; it is no racking storm that comes over this green 
moor, which is afloat, as it would seem, in these waves. 
Wonderful is the sleeve of the white cloud whirling such 
snow here, 

Tennin. Plain of life, field of the sun, true foundation, 
great power! 

Chorus. Hence and for ever this dancing shall be called 
‘A revel in the East.’ Many are the robes thou hast, now of 
the sky’s colour itself, and now a green garment. 

Semi-Chorus. And now the robe of mist, presaging spring, 
a colour-smell as this wonderful maiden’s skirt—left, right, 
left! The rustling of flowers, the putting-on of the feathery 
sleeve; they bend in air with the dancing. 

Semi-Chorus. Many are the joys in the east. She who is 
the colour-person of the moon takes her middle-night in 
the sky. She marks her three fives with this dancing, as a 
shadow of all fulfilments. The circled vows are at full. Give 
the seven jewels of rain and all of the treasure, you who go 
from us. After a little time, only a little time, can the mantle 


be upon the wind that was spread over Matsubara or over 
Ashilaka the mountain, though the clouds lie in its heaven 
like a plain awash with sea. Fuji is gone; the great peak 
of Fuji is blotted out little by little. It melts into the upper 
mist. In this way she [the Tennin] is lost to sight. 
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Art. 9.--ORGANISED LABOUR AND THE WAR. 


WE are indebted to the frankness and the singular 
naiveté of German publicists, diplomatists, military men, 
for the German forecast of the dangers, external and 
internal, that were to bring about the downfall of our 
Empire, should we ever commit the tragical folly of 
engaging in a European war. Our army, they have 
told us, in face of the invincible legions that would be 
arrayed against it, was negligible; our fleet was to be 
first of all dismayed and enfeebled by subtle and fearless 
attack, beneath and above the water, and then, reduced 
to something like an equality, to be destroyed in a great 
decisive battle. As to the danger within our frontiers, 
the subject races of India would rise en masse against 
our hated rule; our oversea Dominions would celebrate 
the hour of danger for the mother-country by promptly 
cutting the painter and setting up as independent nations ; 
in Ireland—since England’s danger was notoriously 
Ireland’s opportunity—the balance must inevitably swing 
down to Civil War; and finally, the menace of industrial 
unrest, growing like a thundercloud, would certainly 
break out in bloody revolution. 

How far these clear and confident prophecies have 
been fulfilled is common knowledge; but the attitude 
and action of organised Labour, its unanimity and 
patriotism in the hour of crisis, deserve fuller recognition 
than has as yet been accorded to them. 

Fully to understand the action of Labour upon and 
since the outbreak of war, it is necessary to survey the 
ante-war conditions. These were serious enough to 
serve, at least in the eyes of an alien enemy, as a portent 
of revolution. Several extensive strikes were not only 
in existence but were spreading; more were threatened ; 
the attitude of organised Labour throughout the country 
may fairly be described as sullen and menacing. But 
the most serious menace of all was to be found precisely 
among those bodies of Labour whose hearty and 
unanimous co-operation was essential to the Govern- 
ment and the Fighting Services in the early and most 
hazardous stages of the war. Had the fleet been hung 
up for coal and supplies, had the transport of troops 
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by rail, dockside and sea been blocked or seriously im- 
peded, the consequences might well have been disastrous. 

Before the outbreak of war an agreement had been 
entered into between the Miners’ Federation, the 
Railwaymen, and the National Transport Workers’ 
Federation, to the effect that, should the vital interests 
of any one of these three bodies, in the opinion of their 
common executive, be threatened, then, by consent of 
the general bodies of all three, common action would be 
taken, and a general strike be called. This federation 
is aptly termed by Labour men their Triple Alliance. It 
covers the coal supply of the kingdom, its railways, the 
handling of cargo at the dockside and wharves, the 
manning of our merchantmen, the bargemen and lighter- 
men, and every kind of land transport beyond the 
railways. The workers of the Triple Alliance conduct 
the most vital services of the country, and form an 
organised army of some two million men. Had conflict 
arisen—and in the view of responsible leaders it seemed 
likely enough —for instance, over the Railwaymen’s 
Charter, the Miners’ Minimum Wage, or the question of 
employment of Chinamen and coolies on British ships, 
then these bodies would have made common cause. 

Thus the Triple Alliance of Labour was actually 
preparing, a couple of months ago, for a vast industrial 
struggle. Then came the war, which was to justify, or 
otherwise, the German prophecy of industrial paralysis, 
chaos and revolution. What happened? Miners, rail- 
waymen, dockers, seafarers of every kind, and every sort 
of vehicle-worker, were on a sudden called upon to work, 
many of them overtime, at gathering in and sending 
forth our Expeditionary Force and making ready the 
fleet. As every one now knows, our army was entrained, 
shipped, and disembarked upon the Continent with quite 
incomparable smoothness and celerity, and without the 
loss of a single man or horse. Upon the testimony, 
given to the present writer, of several higher officials 
of the Trade Unions, whose members rendered this 
remarkable service to the State, the Unions had it in 
their power to paralyse mobilisation and the transport 
of troops, and so to justify the forecast of the German 
Emperor and his advisers. Had the requisite skilled labour 
been withdrawn en masse, or even to any considerable 
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extent sectionally withheld, no power on earth could 
have replaced it in time; and disaster must inevitably 
have overtaken us. The following words, spoken to the 
writer by Mr J. E. Williams, General Secretary of the 
Railwaymen’s Union, faithfully describe the attitude 
of organised Labour throughout the country in the 
national crisis : 


‘They (the workers) had it in their power at least to make 
trouble; but they also knew and acted upon the maxim that 
no section of the community is greater than the community 
itself. They subordinated their personal interests to the 
interests of the Nation.’ 


By way of indicating broadly the industrial conditions 
of the country before and since the war, the following 
table, taken from ‘The Board of Trade Labour Gazette’ 
for September, is conclusive : 





No. of workpeople involved. 


Groups of trades. Pad RR ee ee 


Directly. | Indirectly. Total. 





Building . ; ; . : ; 160 170 
Coal mining a . - : 4 1,304 
Engineering . ; Z ; A 5 76 
Shipbuilding . ‘ A » A 17 
Other metal ; ; . , - 151 
Transport . . . ° ° ‘ 62 
Other trades . 3 ‘ : ‘ 5 205 





Total, Aug. 1914 5 y ‘ 1,975 





Total, July 1914, ‘ j ; 45,747 





Total, Aug. 1913 . ; * "86,870 

















That is to say, in mid-July a number of serious strikes 
were in progress, and, as has already been shown, far 
more serious trouble was threatening; a month later 
the strikers were back at work, and there was no 
industrial trouble worth mentioning in the country. 

The action of Labour’s Triple Alliance in shutting 
down strikes and standing by the Government in the 
national crisis is typical of the action of all the other 
Trade Unions of the Kingdom. On Aug. 24 there was 
a joint meeting of representatives of the Parliamentary 
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Committee of the Trades Union Congress, the General 
Federation of Trade Unions, and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Labour Party—bodies which represent 
practically the whole of organised Labour in the 
country. This meeting resolved: (1) to make immediate 
efforts to stop, and subsequently to avoid during the 
war, all strikes and lock-outs; (2) to urge upon the 
Government various measures for the relief of distress 
and unemployment caused by the war. This joint action 
by the leaders of Labour may seem at first sight to have 
been taken somewhat tardily, that is to say, three weeks 
after the outbreak of hostilities. But investigation shows 
that measures for bringing about industrial peace were 
promptly put in hand, practically by the whole body of 
organised Labour, as well as by the employers, imme- 
diately upon the outbreak of war. The action of the 
three central committees above-named was taken in 
due course, and promptly, upon the mandate of the 
individual Unions to their leaders. The resolutions 
passed by the central committees were laid before the 
Prime Minister; and similar resolutions, varied in 
accordance with local needs and conditions, were passed 
by all the great Trade Unions. 

To follow in detail the process by which industrial 
peace and loyal unanimity were substituted for grave 
industrial unrest would be impossible save within very 
wide limits. No more is attempted in this paper than 
to draw general attention to the broad fact that, 
when war broke out, men and masters were seriously 
at odds, while much heavier trouble was brewing; but 
that at the call of national duty, they forthwith com- 
posed their diffe “ces and agreed to let them rest till 
such time asour .emiesshould be brought to submission. 

Two exampl.s, typical of many more, may be given. 
A serious building strike broke out in London last 
January. The trouble had been brewing since August 1912, 
and the causes of disagreement were deep-rooted and 
were regarded, on both sides, as vital. The issues, more- 
over, were exceedingly complex, for, on the men’s side, 
at least eight large Trade Unions were deeply involved. 
The London Master Builders’ Association contended that 
the Unions had struck repeatedly in breach of certain 
agreements as to non-discrimination between Union and 
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non-Union labour. This charge the Unions repelled. 
At a conference held on Dec. 23, 1913, the Employers’ 
Association proposed the formation of a trust fund, both 
sides to be penalised in case of violation of working 
rules. The conference broke down; other proposals and 
counter-proposals for the settlement of the outstanding 
troubles came to naught; and on Jan. 24 of the present 
year work ceased almost entirely in the branches of 
the trade affected. Matters went from bad to worse. 
Delegates of masters and men conferred separately with 
the National Conciliation Board on June 8, and an 
agreement was reached; but, with a few exceptions, 
the Unions involved showed a large majority against 
accepting the proposals. Further efforts were made to 
bring about sectional settlements, but these also proved 
abortive. Finally, the National Federation of Building 
Trade Employers agreed by a large majority upon a 
national lock-out, unless the dispute were settled by 
Aug. 15. Before this date, however, war was declared ; 
and on Aug. 6 the men went back to work on the 
masters’ terms; the latter, however, conceding that 
certain points should be submitted to the Augmented 
Conciliation Board for final decision. 

The second example to which we will refer is that of 
the dock strike at Liverpool, which, had it lasted, would 
have held up, for an indefinite period, the trade of that 
port. But, like the building strike, it came to an end on 
the outbreak of war. The following account is taken 
from ‘The Board of Trade Labour Gazette’ for last month : 


‘On July 13 men in the employment of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board ceased work; and within a few days various 
other sections of the workpeople also came out, numbering in 
all about 3000, their demands including a claim for recognition 
of the trade unions concerned. The dispute continuing at the 
end of July, application was made on behalf of the work- 
people for the presence of an officer of the Chief Industrial 
Commissioner’s Department in Liverpool to deal with the 
matter. On Aug. 4 and the following day an officer of the 
Department interviewed representatives of the Board at 
Liverpool; the Chief Industrial Commissioner also saw a 
representative of the men in London. Various suggestions 
were made; and a settlement of the dispute was arrived at on 
the night of Aug. 6, after a conference between the General 
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Manager and the union representatives of the Board’s 
employees. The Agreement provided for the resumption of 
work on Aug. 7 of all classes of men, so far as wanted, and 
for the Board’s men to be reinstated as and when their 
services are required. It was also provided that on and after 
Jan. 1, 1915, or on and after such earlier date upon which the 
war might be concluded, any questions between the Board 
and their men should be considered and discussed in accord- 
ance with procedure laid down in the Agreement. The 
present rates of pay and hours of labour were to obtain in 
the meantime.’ 


Since then the Liverpool dockers, through their General 
Secretary, Councillor James Sexton, J.P., have received 
the cordial thanks of the Lords of the Admiralty, for 
expediting the work of coaling ships, during the phe- 
nomenal pressure caused by the war. 

In like manner, as the published reports have shown, 
all the great bodies of Labour, whose ready co-operation 
was essential to swift mobilisation and transport of our 
Fighting Services, have earned and received the thanks 
of the Government, the War Office, and the Admiralty, 
for a vital service incomparably well done. Lord 
Kitchener, speaking in the House of Lords on Sep. 17, 
warmly expressed his ‘thanks to the public spirit of all 
grades in the various industries affected ... who are 
devoting all their energies to the task.’ In short, organised 
Labour, despite all fears and misgivings to the contrary, 
has proved itself, in the hour of danger, like other 
sections of the community, sound, steady, and loyal to 
the core. The rights and wrongs of the industrial dis- 
putes which have been so happily closed do not enter 
into the discussion. The point is that the crisis found 
the country face to face with grave industrial peril; and 
that the overwhelming majority of men and masters 
loyally and promptly closed their ranks, and faced the 
greater peril from without, showing a single mind, heart 
and purpose to the common enemy. Trade Union 
leaders are now travelling about the country, in alliance 
with leading men of every class, creed and opinion, 
declaring that we are embarked upon a just war—a war 
that, if our national institutions and liberties are to be 
preserved, must be fought to a finish—and urging their 
fit men to recruit. And the men respond to the call. 
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In the matter of the supply of funds for the relief 
of distress caused by the war, Labour, according to its 
means, is giving generously ; and in the dispensation of 
relief, Trade Union members and officials (and notably 
the women) are ceaselessly busy. It is right that this 
should be so; and the more the aid and counsel of these 
men and women are invoked, the better. None know 
better the needs and the deserts of those in distress than 
their own fellows; and the industry, integrity and 
organising power of Trade Union officials are unquestion- 
able. Hitherto remarkably little use has been made of 
the assistance which these officials alone can give, both 
on central and local committees ; and the work is being 
done, in the main, by persons who in these matters 
are amateurs. As the war goes on, the amount of dis- 
tress, and consequently of relief work, will inevitably 
increase ; and it is, in our opinion, indispensable that on 
every Relief Committee, wherever possible, there should 
be one or more Labour men and women. 

There is the more need just now that the loyal 
attitude of Labour in the hour of supreme national 
danger should be generally recognised, because, more 
especially of late, the acts and utterances of certain 
prominent Labour men, and of certain active and accom- 
plished sympathisers with what is broadly termed the 
Labour Movement, have tended to foster in the popular 
mind the anticipation that, in a time of national 
emergency, Labour in the mass would not stand where 
it stands now—solidly with the Government and the 
Nation. But we must observe that the active speakers 
who have caught the ear of the public have recently been 
shown to be far from representing the masses. They are 
not the true leaders of organised Labour. This is not the 
time for any outsider, or even for the expert, to examine 
in detail the essential divergences in regard to national 
policy between the Socialist and anti-militarist Labour 
wing, and the purely industrial Trade Union section. Such 
divergences are primarily the business of Labour; and 
no doubt, in the fulness of time, their causes and con- 
sequences will be authoritatively cleared up. Still, the 
existence of a schism within the ranks of Labour is 
public property; and attention may fairly be drawn to 
it here. Mr J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., speaking in 
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Parliament on Aug. 3, condemned in no vague terms 
the diplomacy of Sir Edward Grey, and raised his voice 
in favour of neutrality. Immediately afterwards Mr 
MacDonald resigned the parliamentary leadership of the 
Labour Party. Why, precisely, he resigned, is the affair 
of the Labour men, to be made public if and when they 
choose ; for the time they are, wisely and patriotically, 
keeping the story of this resignation to themselves. 
But, in the light of what Labour has done and is doing 
for the national cause, it is impossible not to connect the 
speech with the resignation. 

We stand to-day an united people, of one heart and 
purpose in a tremendous national emergency, resolved 
to fight and endure until decisive victory is with us and 
our Allies. Not least among the fruits of that victory 
will be the clearer understanding of one another amongst 
all sections and peoples of the Nation and the Empire— 
an understanding born of a common loyalty and stead- 
fastness in the hour of trial. When victory is ours and 
peace is with us again, we shall, no doubt, as becomes a 
sound and lusty people, take up our traditional domestic 
quarrels where we left them. But, because of this new 
sympathy and clearer understanding, it may be hoped 
that we shall not quarrel with the old-time bitterness 
and obstinacy. Labour and Capital will have worked 
and fought and suffered together for the common cause ; 
and if, by and by, they fall out again—as no doubt they 
will—there will surely be less malignity in their contests. 
Even the enemies of Trade Unionism—if there be any 
left among us now—may find a happy portent in the 
fact, that in the outburst of loyalty in the House of 
Commons at the close of the Session, it was Mr Will 
Crooks—unorthodox, best-beloved of Labour men—who 
gave the lead which every Member followed, and sang 
with heart and voice, ‘ God save the King.’ 
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Art. 10.—ART HISTORY AND CRITICISM. 


1. A History of Painting in Italy, Umbria, Florence and 
Siena. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle. New 
Edition. Vols 1-1Iv edited by Langton Douglas ; 
v-vi, edited by Tancred Borenius. London: Murray, 
1903-1914. 

2. History of Painting in North Italy. By J. A. Crowe 
and G. B. Cavalcaselle. New Edition. By Tancred 
Borenius. London: Murray, 1912. 


As regards their comprehension by and consequent 
service to the public mind, «esthetics stand somewhere 
between science and philosophy. The public mind 
realises the meaning and utility of science because it 
practically benefits by sanitation and labour-saving 
appliances; philosophy, on the other hand, it regards at 
best as a harmless if superfluous pursuit for academic 
intellects, a needless if ingenious darkening of counsel 
that has no- practical bearing on life at large. Art, 
however, though but vaguely understood and secretly 
regarded as something mysterious, is felt to come within 
everyone’s range. The common attitude—‘Of course I 
know nothing about Art, but I know what pictures I 
like,’ fairly expresses the prevalent comprehension of 
zsthetics. They are certainly mysterious and ‘difficult’ ; 
lay amateurs always find that the pictures they like 
distress the expert and fastidious senses of true con- 
noisseurs. They are obviously unaccountable because 
the pictures worshipped by true cognoscenti strike the 
layman as queer or downright ugly. And then the 
notorious disagreements of those best qualified to know 
aggravate this sense of mystery. With science one is 
reasonably sure where one stands; no one disputes as 
to whether electricity is a force or mistakes oxygen for 
carbonic acid gas. Even the most expert scientists can 
generally agree as to the identity or presence or activity 
of what they have before them. But with the best 
connoisseurs it is different; they may be depended on 
to differ as to whether ‘The piping Shepherd’ is by 
Giorgione or a mediocre imitator; whether the ‘Féte 
Champétre’ is a master’s creation or a scholar’s plagi- 
arism, whether a picture is a masterpiece or the reverse. 

There is something incalculable in Art. By its very 
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nature, Art in its highest manifestation is bound to 
remain mysterious to the many until that time when 
popular taste and perception are sensitive and profound. 
But, on the other hand, much of the difficulty felt by 
ordinary people in this context has been deposited by 
art-criticism. Possibly the time will soon be ripe for 
a criticism devoted to the things that ultimately matter, 
to the true core of the whole question rather than to 
incidental problems. There are indeed signs that the 
larger issues of Art are succeeding to the ‘residue of 
critical interest left over by art-history and ‘morpho- 
logical’ analysis. But, before we disdain art-historians, 
the school of Morelli and the great tribe of detective 
experts who during the last fifty years have brought a 
remarkable equipment of patience and acuteness to bear 
on relatively trivial points, we must be fair. Though we 
may admit that these critics have sometimes lost their 
sense of proportion, becoming engrossed in the game 
of attributions for its own sake, yet we must honestly 
answer this question—had it not become imperative, 
about halfway through last century, that the general 
ignorance, wildness and chaos as regards Italian art 
should be grappled with and brought to order? Weigh- 
ing this question with reference to the dark confusion 
that then prevailed and the comparative clearness of to- 
day, we must recognise that, on the whole and in spite 
of excesses, the documentary and morphological school 
of students was not only justified but indispensable. 
Probably everyone has heard the theory that art- 
criticism is a product of deteriorated conditions, that 
were all healthy in the world of art there would be no 
place for the middleman critic. Such a theory postulates 
that popular taste and perception are naturally so pro- 
found and sensitive as unfailingly to respond to the 
appeal of artistic genius. However soothing and flatter- 
ing we might find implicit faith in this premise, we 
cannot look experience squarely in the face and say that 
it justifies such confidence. For we see that artistic 
perspicacity can never have been duller and more con- 
fused than at the beginning of the 19th century. And 
the general apprehension of pictures at that date was 
the unforced and unimpeded result of popular taste 
and perception left to themselves, practically undisturbed 
Vol. 221.—No. 441. 2K 
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by criticism, for two centuries. We need take no 
pharisaical comfort from this, congratulating ourselves 
that we at least are in a better state. Without the 
industry and acumen of experts to keep our standards 
from falling too flagrantly, we should already be help- 
lessly muddled over painters as modern as Crome and 
Cotman, Constable and Turner. Indeed who will 
guarantee that every picture in the National Gallery 
labelled Constable and Crome is above suspicion? Or 
supposing that, owing to some solemn pact or natural 
scourge that wiped out every authority on art, the 
work of inspecting our artistic weights and measures 
and keeping our standards somewhere near the mark 
were discontinued, would not posterity after a hundred 
years inherit a confusion and ignorance as dense as that 
prevailing early in the 19th century? 

Idealists might argue that genius is so conspicuous 
as to make confusion impossible; that Leonardo and 
Michelangelo are so supremely above and distinct from 
their following as to be for ever recognisable. But, 
though this argument presumably applies to well-marked 
phenomena in natural history for example, it is invali- 
dated by our experience of esthetics. Public taste 
seems incapable of discriminating between sublimity and 
mediocrity ; it sees no essential difference in Leonardo 
and Luini; to it Michelangelo and the Sebastiano del 
Piombo of the National Gallery ‘ Raising of Lazarus’ are 
indistinguishable. On reflection we understand that this 
blindness is logical and inevitable. For, as at night all 
cats are grey, so to minds yet unconscious of the quality 
of genius all Milanese pictures are Leonardo, all Roman 
Michelangelo. But, when it has become possible for 
criticism to cease from anxiety concerning almost im- 
perceptible distinctions between Amico di Pedrini and 
Alunno d’Oggiono, or finally to settle the identity of 
Pseudo-Basaiti, then something may be done to make it 
easier for lay people to acquire a standard, and by recog- 
nising its nature to partake of the enriching emotions 
and deeper understanding that great art communicates. 

There are signs that criticism, working from a safer 
base than that occupied by earlier writers, is tending 
towards a more useful purpose. This safer base was 
established by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, whose really 
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monumental work, republished now in full after some 
fifty years, has been surprisingly little corrected on the 
whole. In this we have the best testimonial to the 
permanent quality of these writers’ work, for ever since 
their day an increasing band of enthusiastic specialists, 
taking advantage of travelling facilities and photography 
and as it were stepping off from the firm ground they 
had supplied, has pretty well scoured Italian art. The 
most recent conclusions of this band have been imported 
into this new edition by editors who themselves are high 
authorities. And yet, in proportion to the deep research 
that has been made since Crowe and Cavalcaselle and the 
scientific thoroughness of recent methods, the refutations 
and emendations of the original text are few. It is 
rather in the way of supplementary lists of pictures and 
additional documents that the editors have enhanced 
the value of these Histories. When, however, it has 
been their duty to set their authors right they have 
performed it in a balanced and judicious spirit. 

In Crowe and Cavalcaselle, then, we have now»as 
full and accurate a history of Italian painting as we 
are likely to get. Doubtless fresh documents will be 
found, lost pictures recovered, reputations diminished ‘or 
heightened. But, in the main, criticism of Italian art 
at least can now rest from its spade-work labours and 
contemplate more serious questions; it can relax soyne 
of its anxiety as to authenticity and dates, and spend 
its liberated energies on quality. The time surely has 
come for outgrowing our fevers and heartburnings over 
technique and morphological evidence, and beginning 
to make up our minds as to what of all the vast accumula- 
tion of art really matters to us. Even in the wise hands 
of Crowe and Cavalcaselle and their learned commentators 
art-history is little more than the basis for important 
criticism. The science of morphology, made famous if 
not invented by Morelli and successfully practised by 
Mr Berenson, is equally external to the larger and more 
significant issues. Indeed it is not unfair to say that, in 
attaching a sort of mechanical value to surface detail, 
in becoming engrossed in his system of drapery analysis 
and the detection of influence, without sufficient technical 
knowledge and sense of inner content Mr Berenson and 
his school of criticism have been unfortunate. 

2K 2 
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All human systems are fallible; the very fact of a 
line of critical attack becoming systematised should warn 
the expert of his peril. Since it is important to our 
present purpose, we will illustrate our meaning. Some 
years ago Mr Berenson published his ‘Lorenzo Lotto,’ 
a book that typifies the merits and defects of the Morelli- 
Berenson system. Part of it was devoted to the inflation 
of Alvise Vivarini’s position and influence. For this 
purpose a painting of Santa Giustina in private posses- 
sion in Milan was introduced in these terms: 


‘In no other figure by any Italian known to me has the 
drapery been so successfully studied to bring out the rhythm, 
vibration and dignity of the figure, and its relation to the 
space containing it, as in this panel by Alvise. As a com- 
position altogether I scarcely know its rival, unless, indeed, 
it be Raphael’s “Granduca Madonna.” Yet... it is not 
possible to overlook the fact that [its] author seems never 
to have mastered the nude, that he cannot properly articulate 
the human figure, that he has no precise idea of its propor- 
tions. . . . Take away the head, think away the arms and the 
draperies, and you have left a figure almost as unnecessarily 
massive, as unarticulated, as ill-proportioned as any in Alvise’s 
own earliest works, or in those even of his predecessors. In 
structural problems he had made only such advance as was 
necessary to give the figure movement and swing, while 
Bellini, at the same moment, was learning to construct the 
human figure in such wise that, even during his own lifetime, 
his pupil, Giorgione, could paint a nude like the Dresden 
“Venus,” the most beautiful in Italian art. Expressivist 
and linealist, rather than structuralist, by nature, Alvise’s 
development lay chiefly along the line of expression and 
lineal effect: hence such a creation of beauty as this Santa 
Giustina, so . . . modern that she makes us think of Giorgione 
rather than of Bellini in whose works she finds no parallel. 
... (italics ours) (pp. 79, 80). 


Mr Berenson adds that this panel, one of Vivarini’s 
latest works (c. 1500), is Alvise’s autobiography and 
testament, in that it shows us where he began and to 
what he attained. Very like Alvise’s earliest works in 


build : 
‘She has the massive chest, the disproportionately long thighs 


and the deep curve inwards between hip and knee, that we 
have found in all the Vivarini and in their followers. The 
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drapery on the right arm and in the mantle under the waist 
has the characteristic straight parallel folds, joined by a short 
straight line, and to the right of the knee the folds are huddled 
together, parallel and close, but curved’ (p. 80). 


Nothing could be more emphatic, not to say dogmatic 
than these criticisms, inferences and conclusions, yet we 
find Mr Berenson the other day frankly making a clean 
breast and repudiating all his former deductions. Using 
much the same system and evidence, he now finds himself 
believing that this Santa Giustina, which in 1895 was 
unparalleled in Bellini’s work, which was unarticulated, 
ill-proportioned, and completely typical of and compatible 
with Alvise Vivarini’s work of 1500, he now finds it solid 
in structure and logically a masterpiece by Bellini of about 
1460, and ‘un des plus complets chefs-d’oouvre de lart 
italien du quatrocento.’ A system that is so conveniently 
elastic as touching the interpretations that one set of 
facts can be made to carry, and which so mesmerises its 
exponent that he cannot see whether a picture is un- 
articulated, unstructural, ill-proportioned, and the work 
of one who had never mastered the nude, or ‘strikingly 
expressive of the figure that underlies the drapery’ and 
‘one of the completest masterpieces’ of a wonderful 
epoch, cannot be taken too seriously. 

This kind of criticism, we must recognise, darkens 
counsel and makes the layman despair. This manipula- 
tion of the evidence, this confusion as to the actual 
‘cash-value’ of a picture’s quality is altogether mystifying. 
On the other hand, it must be stated emphatically that 
in principle the Morelli-Berenson method is sound and 
serviceable. When it breaks down in practice, it is the 
lack of real technical knowledge or true taste and dis- 
crimination that is blameworthy, not the underlying 
principle. This suggests that really serviceable criticism 
would be greatly facilitated by technical training, that the 
best kind of critic must be he who knows by experience 
what drawing and painting really are. Without such 
knowledge the critic seems to be coping with a foreign 
tongue at whose full meaning and idioms he can only 
guess, no matter how systematically he has noted details 
of facial ovals and mantle folds. No school of criticism 
is more earnest and methodical than the modern 
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German; the Kaiser-Friederich Museum is a noble 
monument erected by the thoroughness and system so 
beloved of German criticism. But yet we find in that 
collection, which is generally regarded as a model of 
reasoned and judicial attributions, ‘The Resurrection, 
with SS. Leonard and Lucy,’ attributed to Leonardo da 
Vinci, an ascription only possible to experts who have 
no direct experience of drawing and painting. The 
reality of painting and draughtsmanship is known to 
them not by actual personal contact but only in the way 
that a person whom we have never seen is apprehended 
from a photograph. 

If, by itself, erudition in historical facts is quite 
incapable of equipping our expert with true under- 
standing of technique, obviously it is still more impotent 
to give him taste. Without injustice or exaggeration 
we can say that more harm is done to Art by erudition 
whose standard of taste is low than by ignorant philis- 
tinism. This is obvious, indeed, for the pronouncements 
of leading authorities become sacred and pass into the 
popular creed. Thus the patient and impressible layman 
is mesmerised into acceptance of dogmas enunciated 
from high places; the inane prettiness and vulgarised 
Du Maurierism of the notorious ‘Wax Bust of Flora’ 
come to represent for him the sublime genius of 
Leonardo. The layman, as we have said, comes to his 
study of Art already puzzled; and, if he be of some 
education and seriously desirous of making headway, 
he is prone to take a modest attitude in the presence of 
mysteries. Thus, often in opposition to his own common 
sense and everyday code of criticism, he will humbly 
attribute his inability to see sublimity in the Flora or 
a popular Madonna by Raphael, to his ignorant philis- 
tinism. This diffidence, by muffling independent criticism, 
has most unfortunate results, for instead of seeing, feeling 
and judging for itself, the public passes through art 
galleries hypnotised, taking its handbooks for gospel 
and making no personal and immediate contact with 
the vital qualities of art. 

The history and criticism of the last generation, the 
labours of Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Morelli and their 
successors have spent themselves on answering the 
question, Who painted this or that? Invaluable as a 
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preparation for larger issues, these labours will have to 
give place to more important considerations, if art—its 
enrichment of and bearing upon life—is to mean anything 
to the public. Were it not so generally overlooked by 
art-historians and critics it would be a platitude that 
what is truly and profoundly important is not who 
painted a particular picture, but what is its quality, its 
intrinsic practical value and stimulation. Relatively, 
the question who painted the ‘Sposalizio’ of the Caen 
Museum is trivial beside the consideration of the mental 
and emotional expression of this famous and disputed 
picture. So far, however, and on the whole, criticism 
has been disquieted only about the technical or attribu- 
tional side of such questions. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
for instance, objecting to the parallel lines of design, yet 
find this picture worthy of Perugino. ‘Its bright and 
harmonious colour is light and transparent and marks 
a phase in his progress to perfection in the technical 
system of oil; but his forms are less pliant than of old, 
his tints have not the glow that charms in some of the 
pictures of the early Florentine period. The whole bears 
the impress of his hand.’ Mr Berenson, for his part, 
finds the colour gaudy, the drawing feeble, and the 
picture characteristic of Lo Spagna, ‘who was so feeble 
in invention that in his most important compositions he 
remained either a mere copyist or a compiler. * The 
editor of Crowe and Cavalcaselle, on the other hand, 
surmises on grounds of documentary evidence that 
Perugino at least designed the picture. 

Disagreement so complete is enough to drive the 
ordinary man to artistic atheism. He argues to him- 
self that if the difference between a great master (as 
he is led to believe Perugino is) and a feeble compiler is 
so subtle that their work can be confused by initiates, 
well, art cannot after all be a very serious affair. In the 
same rebellious mood he would regard Mr Berenson’s 
‘Lorenzo Lotto’ with mistrust that ever and again would 
surge up into passionate conviction that all this 
pother over minutize is absurdly wrong. For if a 
master’s individuality is so thin and vague that it can 
only be discerned by microscopic analysis of technical 





.* ‘The Study and Criticism of Italian Art,’ Ser. 11, p. 13. 
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peculiarities, his message can hardly be impressive. And, 
if his message is not new and interesting, does it really 
matter who he was? Libraries groan under their burden 
of dead books, outgrown books, dull books, brain-picking 
compilations. Would any one strive and quarrel, were 
such books anonymous, to assign them to futile authors; 
would any one care who wrote a worthless book ? 

We certainly sympathise with such complaints, 
recognising their essential truth—that no artist nor 
picture whose individuality is so slight that it can be 
identified only by minute analysis of type and form is 
worth bothering about. And only when art-criticism 
devotes itself to determining what art has a living value, 
will it reach the more important part of its function. To 
reach this point it must learn to reckon with life more 
fully than has been its wont; to realise what is the 
enduring demand that life makes on art, what alone in 
art has permanent power of appeal. For life is the real 
touchstone and the lastingly interesting thing; and of 
the countless manifestations and qualities of life the 
highest and the deepest have the ultimate word. It 
follows then that art’s truest interpreters will be those 
whose sympathy with and intuition of life is most pro- 
found. With them, we should suppose, traditional 
reputations and time-honoured names will have little 
influence. No master, however hallowed by association 
and custom, will stand the testing acid of their criticism 
unless he bear witness to some consciousness of signifi- 
cant life, either the deep springs of human thought 
and emotion or the mysterious living quality of light 
and atmosphere. To Crowe and Cavalcaselle, however, 
the Panshanger ‘Holy Family’ by Fra Bartolommeo 
seemed wonderful, because of ‘the skill of the Frate, 
Leonardo’s maxims of composition and moulds of face, 
and Raphael's feeling’; ‘the prominent brightness of 
the flesh in the Virgin and Child,’ the pyramidal lines, 
the beaming fondness of the mother and the Leonardesque 
smile of St Joseph. ‘One can fancy Fra Bartolommeo 
sitting before this panel playing like a master with the 
innovations in the technica of his Art.’ As if all this 
second-hand accomplishment outweighed lack of life 
interpretation. 

It would indeed have been a miracle if writers of 
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Crowe’s and Cavalcaselle’s generation and predisposition 
had required of pictures the true ring that they probably 
demanded of life. For is it not still usual to find most 
people condoning in art the affectations, shallowness and. 
insignificance that would seem intolerable in life? The 
mesmeric effect of great, long-sanctioned names, such as 
Raphael, Titian, Rubens, Correggio, yet dulls the discern- 
ment of even quite acute critics who vaguely postulate 
two standards, one for life and one for art. And yet we 
know that Morelli, notwithstanding his inability always 
to live up to it, recognised that his ultimate business was 
to ‘penetrate to the spirit through the form.’ In defence 
of his system he went even further, certifying that only 
by a ‘thorough acquaintance with form details is it 
possible to penetrate to the very soul of a master.’ This 
is true in one sense, and, as strait followers of the Morelli 
system have shown, quite misleading in another. Mr 
Berenson, too, although he may be regarded as the 
victim of a somewhat mechanical formula, self-imposed, 
certainly has done something to clear away the looseness 
and vagueness and special mystery of art-criticism. Mr 
Berenson may envelope himself in a theory of tactile 
values so closely that he cannot see larger qualities very. 
clearly or continuously ; yet in much of his writings he 
endeavours to get home to the qualities, the human 
qualities that really matter for art as well as life. 

It is obvious that what might be called the inner 
circles of art-students are far more difficult to please to- 
day than the contemporaries of Crowe and Cavalecaselle. . 
. Something of the spirit that prevails in matters of 
established and regulated religions prevails in the 
attitude of thoughtful students towards art. A kind of 
formal, even perfunctory respect is paid to-day to names 
that fifty years ago were received with genuine reverence. 
The time for alluding to Raphael as the ‘Divine Urbinate’ 
is over; epithets such as ‘boring’ have found their way 
into the pages of learned criticism of Luini or Perugino. 
A Carracci which fetched the highest price at the sale of 
the Orleans Collection can be presented to the nation with- 
out attracting appreciable remark; the refusal of the 
National Gallery to compete for a popular Madonna by 
Raphael is generally commended by serious persons. On 
the other side we see wide interest in Primitives, so 
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much so in fact that American millionaires are being 
weaned from Barbizon and induced to put their money 
in works of uncompromising simplification and severity. 
To label this tendency mere fashion is not to explain 
it away; we should attempt rather to ascertain what 
quality it is in these Primitives that satisfies our present 
demand, and why the Bolognese, beloved of our grand- 
fathers, are drugs in the market, and Titian’s and 
Raphael’s reputations are a little impaired. 

As beauty is not an absolute objective quality, so 
great art is dependent on our human conception. Great 
art, in fact, is a shifting conception ; so, assuming that art 
still survives when this globe’s career is complete, the 
greatest will be that which satisfies the highest percep- 
tion and consciousness of that day. None can say what 
standards will rule them, but we can get results from 
the standards and criticism of the past and present to 
supply a reasonably working theory. We have to dis- 
criminate between temporarily attractive art and more 
enduring art, to see what qualities remain interesting 
and what become relatively outgrown and boring. 
Brief analysis convinces one that surface qualities— 
physical things that appeal chiefly to the eye and 
physical emotions—tend to be outgrown, whereas the 
subtler and more spiritual content of life that is guessed 
at and only half apprehended continues to interest 
because it baffles and eludes. The Bolognese, whose very 
breath was drawn from academic canons, have been found 
out, and with them has been exposed that Ideal Beauty 
in which they put their trust. From Titian onward in 
Venice, as with Perugino and Raphael in Umbria and 
Rome, and Leonardo in Milan, some sort of conscious 
ideal beauty began to replace life in painting. The 
notion that Greuze and popular academic pictures of 
to-day are the logical outcome of Titian’s ‘Flora,’ the 
San Sistine Madonna, and even Leonardo, is not really 
extravagant. The ‘Flora’ and Rubens’ ‘Judgment of 
Paris’ give us in painting perhaps the most beautiful 
expression of physical delightfulness that we shall ever 
see. But it so happens that our interest in physical 
beauty, in the luscious quality of flesh, in the emotions 
that these stir, is less enduring than our curiosity about 
the mental and spiritual life of humanity. Our constant 
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perplexity over the psychology of life outlasts our delight 
in the loveliness of limbs. 

For this reason, there can be no doubt, we find our- 
selves turning to the Primitives who produced art in 
which the more real issues of humanity, its intensities 
and convictions, are apprehended. And in relating Crowe 
and Cavaleaselle to this attitude of ours we should 
remember that their lines were laid in the generation 
that preceded Millet and Degas, in an age when supersti- 
tious acceptance of great names was more general than it 
now is, when a sort of magic virtue was credited to ideal 
beauty. Perhaps we shall find no more typical example 
of such credulity than our authors’ well-known com- 
parison of Andrea del Sarto with Leonardo: 


‘In comparing del Sarto with Leonardo we thus find the 
essential difference which exists between the two men, and 
a key to their inner organisation. We should say, from the 
contemplation of the “Cena” at Milan, that the painter is 
high-bred. Looking at that of S. Salvi [the Andrea del 
Sarto], that he is accustomed to lowly company’ (vi, 90). 


Something of this view, we imagine, finds its way into 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s estimate of Piero della Francesca 
and explains their rather curious qualification of his 
genius. ‘And thus we have before us a vast genius who 
only wanted the quality of selection to be one of the 
greatest men of his country.’ In referring, moreover, to 
‘The Nativity’ in the National Gallery, assigned to Piero 
by many authorities, to Fra Carnovale by Venturi and, we 
infer, the editors of Crowe and Cavalcaselle, our writers 
give rein to their high principles. Apparently uncon- 
scious of the ardent spiritual emotion of this great work, 
they remark that it is ‘painted with much impasto and 
of a brown tone. The Shepherds and S. Joseph are, as 
regards vulgarity of type, reminiscent of Signorelli.’ 
Criticisms such as these dispose one to suspect that 
the real nature of art, the permanent and invariable core 
that, independent of time, school and convention, is 
present in all art that matters, was hardly apprehended 
by these admirable historians. And, if we may take their 
descriptions of paintings as reflecting their perception, 
we often find this suspicion approaching certainty. We 
should probably bore our readers if we elaborated the 
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grounds for this conviction. Perhaps it will be enough 
to refer to certain accounts of paintings by Piero della 
Francesca and Melozzo da Forli. ‘The Flagellation’ by 
the former, at Urbino, receives this criticism : 


‘Piero had now polished the style but partially developed at 
Arezzo. As a geometer, an architect and a master of per- 
spective, he shines alike, giving a beautiful form to the 
colonnade in which the principal scene is placed, distributing 
the figures with judgment on their planes, and imparting to 
them their exact shade of tone with sufficient relief. The 
sense of depth and rotundity is naturally assisted by careful- 
ness and clearness of tint, great softness and fusion of colour, 
and a perfect keeping in the parts. Yet Piero’s neglect of all 
but the block of human form is perceptible still’ (v, 21). 


Melozzo’s ‘Sixtus IV and his Court’ in the Vatican made 
the following impression : 


‘The precision with which the parts are defined, the accuracy 
with which the proportions of the figures are measured for 
the places they occupy, a tendency to hardness in the outlines 
or to angular blocks of form... a general keeping in the 
various tones which show more knowledge of the laws of 
harmony than feeling for colour—all these features charac- 
terise a piece technically worked out by Melozzo on the system 
of Piero della Francesca’ (v, 38). 


We must assume that passages like these measure the 
impression made upon our historians by the things they 
seek to express in their important work. If we would 
get a clue to the cast of their sensibility, we have one 
perhaps in the criticism of Signorelli’s frescoes at Orvieto. 
Opining that Fra Angelico would have avoided the 
‘vulgarity’ of Signorelli, had he painted the same 
subjects, they unavoidably reflect that the latter 
‘challenges our admiration by a medley of conflicting 
and not always pleasing impressions; the pleasure he 
creates is not entirely unalloyed ... he has not touched 
one of the softer fibres of our heart.’ This, taken with 
their love of Fra Bartolommeo and the ‘sweetness’ of 
Raphael, places Crowe and Cavalcaselle with the senti- 
mentalists. The qualities that impress them in Melozzo 
and Piero della Francesca are those which would 
primarily interest an examiner in perspective at South 
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Kensington ; the demand they make of art is ‘ breeding’ 
and pleasantness rather than revelation of life. 

To-day, however, we enjoy advantages unshared by 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle. It is only by the Academy that 
views comparable with theirs are held. We still hear 
echoes of the claim that Art must, indeed can, only deal 
with beautiful or soothing things ; that ‘ugliness,’ by its 
very nature, is inartistic. But for many thoughtful 
people this battle is over, and life more interesting than 
ideal grace; by many Leonardo’s word is understood— 
‘A good painter has two chief objects to paint—man and 
the intention of his soul. The former is easy, the latter 
hard.’ Without anticipating fatuously that from now 
‘onwards the general comprehension of esthetics will 
smoothly advance to perfection, we might indulge our- 
selves by forecasting the effect that may reasonably come 
of our changed attitude. It certainly is reasonable to 
prophesy that only in exceptional and improbable 
circumstances will a taste for academic canons, ideal 
beauty and melodrama, prevail again. Academic painters 
doubtless will continue to paint and have their following; 
but, judging by the history of recent years, their days 
will be relatively brief. Doubtless too there will be a 
market among collectors for mere names and mere Old 
Masters irrespective of quality. But on the whole, we 
think, the present tendency to seek in art the intention 
of the artist's soul will not die out. Significant evidence 
to support such optimism is the spirit that seems to be 
shared by most of the men who direct the public galleries 
in Europe and America. With striking agreement they 
are concentrating their private enthusiasm (whatever 
they may have to do officially or for expedience’ sake) on 
the content of art rather than on time-honoured names ; 
and, though the technique of a Correggio or Rubens will 
get their willing homage, the profound humanity of a 
Hugo van der Goes, a Rembrandt or a Mantegna, will 
monopolise their deeper enthusiasm. Gradually then, we 
may deduce, works of art that express life, of man or 
Nature, with rare insight and that promote psychological 
speculation, will occupy the line and close the vistas, 
while pieces that are weak in character, however rich in 
physical qualities and suave accomplishment, will find 
their way to the corridors and vestibules. 
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The general public, as we have said, can only slowly 
apprehend the subtle qualities of life expressed in art of 
any kind. Here then will be the function of helpful 
critics—to put the reading public into a fit state of mind 
to understand, to break down the spurious mystery and 
do away with the solemn trivialities of past criticism. 
In this connexion we may recognise the value of the 
recent appointment of Guide-Lecturers for the large 
London galleries. Behind this enterprise is a real wish 
to get men who can communicate something of Art’s 
true significance to ordinary people. Through these 
Guides and their successors, as well as through the usual 
channels, the sympathetic insight of critics may filter 
into the public mind. Such critics will only be valuable 
in so far as they show insight into life rather than 
encyclopedic knowledge of surface detail. For in no 
other way can art mean anything serious to the larger 
world. To suggest that artists gave their lives to 
expressing the illusion of bulk and muscularity, to ‘dis- 
tributing their figures with judgment on their planes,’ 
or, as we have seen in a recent analysis of Botticelli, to 
‘reducing movement to typical rhythms and controlling 
naturalism with design,’ is to say that music is ordered 
noise. Just as it strengthens us to apprehend the inspira- 
tion for which martyrs sang in the flames, so would we 
have some clue to what it was, over and above bald facts, 
that great artists saw in life. 

With a history of Italian Art such as this new edition 
of Crowe and Cavalcaselle, with its scholarship and 
practical utility, its good bibliographies and admirably 
selected illustrations, the critic may relax much of his 
anxiety about the facts of art-history and at his leisure 
push forward the general understanding of Art. The 
industry and acuteness of Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Morelli 
and their followers are precious assets; barring some 
incredible disaster, the muddle and superstitious ignorance 
of the early 19th century have been for ever removed from 
art-criticism. However much the game of attributions 
and systems of morphological evidence have been over 
indulged, the net result is to the good. But we have 
now reached a point when further accumulation of facts 
and refinements of attributions are unimportant beside 
the need for a criticism of content. The least important 
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thing about a picture really is who painted it; the most 
important, was its author rare enough, in mind and 
emotion, to see and express subtlety and depth, making 
the remoter content of humanity or the outside world 
accessible to us. We now know enough to ‘ get on with,’ 
as one says, concerning schools and influences and dates. 
We now want to put ourselves in such a position that 
we can tell first of all whether a picture is a great work 
or a clever and plausible compilation of mannerisms, and 
then communicate our comprehension of its greatness to 
ordinary unexpert people, in whom responsiveness is 
latent. We want to find ourselves indifferent to names 
but increasingly discriminating as to quality; prepared 
to forgo the kind of art that lies on the borderland of a 
great man’s uninspired moments or indiscretions and 
some follower’s tricky plagiarism. In short, we must 
realise, if ssthetics are to be more than a by-product 
or cult, that dates and documents and attributions 
are really independent, almost irrelevant, accidents in 
zesthetics. For the aic@noe of a picture’s truth and 
beauty has nothing to do with our awareness of its 
authorship. The fact is that name-worship was re- 
sponsible in great measure for the ignorance and con- 
fusion from which Crowe and Cavalcaselle helped to 
extricate us. Their successors’ task is to make it difficult 
for us and our descendants to stunt perception of quality 
by a mechanical acceptance of great reputations, or by 
dissipating our interest on artificial and extraneous 
matter. A few years ago the attempt was made, in a 
remarkably useful book,* to crystallise our vague ideals 
and requirements, to bring down to a definite formula 
the essential conditions of good art. Dissatisfied with 
such loose terms as Truth and Beauty, the writer drew 
up alist of four qualities essential to good work. Possess- 
ing all four, a picture was fine; possessing three, it was 
mediocre, and so on. This kind of criticism is what we 
need. Our quest will never be ended, but we may 
gradually come nearer to understanding the permanent 
and constant quality that, independent of time and 
school, makes great art great. To concentrate our 





* ‘Notes on the Science of Picture making,’ by C. J. Holmes. London: 
Chatto, 1909. 
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shrewdness on authorship is obviously to miss the point, 

as though one specialised on labels rather than on the 

wine itself, as though the vintage and the brand were 

more important than the quality of what we drink. 
Ruskin worked out a definition of great Art: 


‘the art is greatest which conveys to the mind of the 
spectator, by any means whatsoever, the greatest number 
of the greatest ideas; and I call an idea great in proportion 
as it is received by a higher faculty of the mind and as it 
more fully occupies and in occupying exercises and exalts the 
faculty by which it is received. . . . He is the greatest artist 
who has embodied in the sum of his books the greatest number 
of the greatest ideas.’ 


In the abstract this definition is sound, but in practice 
it hardly takes us far enough. It is too vague; it leaves 
too many holes. For, if we test Ruskin’s appeal to the 
gréatest ideas, we at once find ourselves in a sea of 
speculation, enquiring what is the gauge for Ruskin’s 
higher faculty of the mind, what test we have for the 
genuineness of great ideas, and how this theory worked 


in his own case. And then we discover that, consciously 
or unconsciously, he was referring everything back to an 
ideal which in its turn was based on those caste prejudices 
which already we have noted in Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 
In other words, Ruskin’s test for art was the Ideal, not 
Life; and his definition of great art, conceived under this 
misapprehension, naturally fails in practice. 

So sincere and often so illuminating a thinker on this 
subject was Ruskin that we should deprecate the indis- 
criminating rejection of his criticism that is frequently 
made to-day. Yet we can let no sentimental feeling 
soften or blur our view of his fundamental misconception. 
He leaves us in no doubt at all as to his art politics; he 
was of the school that set Beauty above Truth and 
postulated an ideal condition superior to Life. His 
careful contrast of Rembrandt and Veronese, his assess- 
ment of the relative positions of (1) Fra Angelico, 
(2) Veronese and Correggio, (3) Diirer, Rubens, ‘and in 
general the northern artists apparently insensible to 
beauty and caring only for truth whether shapely or 
not,’ and lastly ‘ Teniers, Salvator, Caravaggio and other 
worshippers of the depraved, of no rank,’ these sufficiently 
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lay bare his preoccupation with—what? A soothing, 
agreeable and gracious ideal. And we shall find no more 
significant proof of how Ruskin’s ideal vitiated his taste 
and stunted his perception than his criticism of Land- 
seer’s ‘Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner’ as ‘one of the 
most perfect poems and pictures (I use the words as 
synonymous) which modern times have seen.’ We spoke 
just now of Crowe and Cavalcaselle being more deeply 
impressed by the ‘ vulgarity’ of Signorelli and Piero della 
Francesca’s judgment in perspective than by the quality 
of life expressed by them. In the same way we find 
Ruskin picking out Rembrandt's light and shade as his 
most considerable but not very important achievement, 
and giving rein to noble rhetoric over Veronese’s ‘ fiery 
strength,’ ‘incorruptible verity,’ and ‘merciless justice ’! 

We must recognise once for all that this postulation 
of an ideal state that is superior to Truth and Life can 
only lead to a dead end. Without insisting that what- 
ever is true is beautiful, we must see that nothing is 
beautiful that is untrue. Michelangelo and Leonardo 
working, as one might say, unconsciously, give us truths 
of godlike beauty and grace. Their followers, consciously 
in love with this or that pose or limb or oval face, hold 
down the note that they have struck; they lose the 
feeling for proportion, they become in fact sentimentalists. 
What was an inevitable and unreasoning response to 
life in Leonardo, becomes a calculated indulgence in 
Luini and Solario. As we work ourselves up over a 
cherished sorrow, so the Milanese got themselves into 
a state of effusive sentimentality and self-encouragement 
over the sweet curves and smiles that they themselves 
had concocted. Their preoccupation was not with what 
is true, but what is attractive, what satisfies the taste of 
people who hold a preconceived and super-truth ideal. 
Without going any further than Ruskin, we see where 
this insistence on shapeliness and beauty lands one—in 
a condition in which a man of Ruskin’s culture could 
confuse the sentimentality and innate falseness of Land- 
seer’s conception with a great idea. None will deny that 
great art expresses great ideas; but it is clear that 
without a true perception of life to steer by even the 
most well-meaning critic must lose his bearings. 

To Ruskin it was more important that a dog or a 

Vol. 221.—No. 441. 2. 
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human being should behave in accordance with his pre- 
conceived standard of beauty and decorum than that it 
or he should express some fundamental truth of character, 
‘whether shapely or not.’ We may be sure that Ruskin 
would have been revolted by Rembrandt's uncouth 
Disciples in the little etched ‘Christ carried to the 
Tomb. Full of his ideal as to how the Christ’s disciples 
ought ideally to look, he would have preferred a pro- 
cession of nobly featured and perfectly proportioned 
athletes. Taken to its logical end this preference gives 
us the art of Leighton, Alma Tadema, and posters for 
custards and complexion soaps, art that has the relation 
to truth that a Gaiety Theatre musical opera bears to 
actual life. But, as we have suggested, humanity is not 
lastingly interested in ideal beauty; after a period of 
unthinking acquiescence in and contentment with surface 
qualities and sentimental associations, it turns on Art 
and demands, ‘What do you show us of the deeper 
qualities of life, the things that matter, the subtle and 
spiritual significance which we can only recognise with 
the help of seers?’ We reach the time when we require 
of the masters that they shall take us further and give 
us a hint of that something which is over and above the 
facts that a camera can register, and in which as humanity 
we implicitly if unconsciously believe. 

That moreness, in fine, is what we mean by significant 
life, whether we speak of humanity, landscape or still 
life. To a painter accustomed to reflection it is a 
commonplace that he is aware of some quality in 
nature that is not explained or covered by what he 
actually sees. The form, tone and colour that his trained 
eyes perceive do not by themselves account for his 
emotion; given a perfect apparatus they could be 
recorded in a photograph, which would yet be barren 
of that higher quality. Whether that quality actually 
exist outside, in people or in landscape, or whether it 
be entirely innate in the artist’s mind, does not here 
concern us. Whatever it be, we recognise and answer 
to it. But this is practically certain—the quality of 
life perceived corresponds with the quality of the mind 
perceiving. The artist with a rare and acutely sensitive 
mind gravitates, as it were, to the wonderful things in 
humanity and light and atmosphere, though to him, we 
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may reasonably suppose, they are ordinary phenomena; 
for it is highly probable that a great artist is unconscious 
of the quality in his work that seems to the onlooker 
strange and magical. 

The critic then who would communicate something 
of the content of great art to his public has first of all 
to rid his mind of reputations and the doctrine of an 
Ideal Beauty superior to truth. He has to possess a 
working test, an acid with which to try all art. We are 
not discussing decorative or architectural art, but that 
which interprets the life that is visually perceived. The 
only working touchstone, in our belief, is life, whether 
it be the truth of Degas or Millet as opposed to the 
pretty and mechanical convention of a Bouguereau or 
a Greuze; the truth of Gerard Dou, as opposed to the 
attractive tricks of a W. van Mieris, the truth of Cosimo 
Tura contrasted with the academic posturing of Francia ; 
the truth of Cotman, Turner or Constable as distinct 
from the self-conscious exaggerations of the Birket 
Foster School. Just as in the other occupations of the 
human mind men see truths of slight or profound 
significance, according as they are limited or far-ranging 
in thought, so artists see truths of little and of deep 
import. Truth is on a sliding scale. So that our critic 
unencumbered with considerations of Ideal Beauty has 
to know within him what in life itself really matters, 
in the sense that it has enduring interest and stimula- 
tion for humanity. The delicious colour, substance and 
texture of Titian’s ‘Flora’s’ bosom; the richly beautiful 
and sensuous bodies of Rubens’ Goddesses who feast the 
gaze of Paris in our National Gallery, these are true and 
living. But compared with the mysterious and baffling 
significance that animates Giotto, Mantegna, Tura or 
Rembrandt they touch but the physical surface of our 
emotions. The things that permanently exceed our grasp 
and elude our explanations—for example, Blake’s realisa- 
tion of the Eternal, and the nature of Job, or Turner’s 
consciousness of landscape—perhaps prepare us for the 
verities of a non-physical existence. 

However that may be, the time has come for us to 
seek in Art not incriminating evidence of authorship, 
not suave attractiveness that is more pleasant than 
truth, not even scientific accuracy in fact-recording, but 

2L2 
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insight into life and the power to ‘make palpable the 
impalpable.’ We must learn, no matter how gradually, 
to be aware of the indefinable quality that is present in 
Rembrandt's ‘Old Lady’ of 1661, but wanting in his 
‘Old Lady’ of 1634 (both pictures are in our Gallery) ; 
to prize above Raphael’s past mastery of flowing line 
and faultless composition the profound humanity of 
Signorelli’s ‘Circumcision’; to recognise that Degas’ 
revelation of a sodden drunkard is more valuable than 
a shop-girl Roman Empress by Alma Tadema, that 
Wilson Steer’s expression of the infinite content and 
ever-changing aspect of light takes us further into 
Nature’s confidence than a Cubist formula or an Acade- 
mician’s patiently mechanical multiplication of alpine 
flowers or curls on a sheep’s back. 

If a picture lacks this revelation of profound signifi- 
cance, then we should be able to face the fact that 
Titian painted it with indifference. If a St Sebastian 
takes the languid pose of a bored model and expresses 
only the desire to fit the composition so as skilfully and 
picturesquely to appeal to our compassion, we should 
despise the picture as a sentimental falsity. In the same 
way, if the agony is piled up with false emphasis and 
calculated brutalities (as is the present fashion in ‘strong’ 
realistic literature), we should at once detect the self- 
conscious note and deliberate falsification of true values. 
Life, it is obvious, is the only working gauge and 
standard ; great ideas brought up on Ideal Beauty that 
is independent of life can but lead into the ditch, for 
even the Alma Tademas and custard-poster people lay 
claim to great ideas and beauty. The great artists find 
no difficulty in penetrating deep into life; even Hals, 
who for most of his career was not much more profound 
in insight than an instantaneous photograph, acquired 
this vision. The trouble is that we, the outside public, 
have not learnt to recognise, when put before us, the 
subtler truths of life. For us, if for any one, should 
critics live, to put us in the way of apprehension. 


C. H. Cottrns BAKER. 
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Art. 11—THE HOME RULE TRUCE. 


In the July number of this Review we gave some account 
of the events which compelled the Liberal Government 
finally to abandon their convenient theory that Ulster’s 
objection to being thrust under Dublin rule was mere 
bluff. On April 29, Mr Asquith declared in the House 
of Commons: 


‘I have never closed the door and I never will close the door, 
until I am compelled by absolute force of circumstances to 
do so, to any means of arriving at a settlement in this matter, 
provided that it satisfies the condition that it meets with the 
assent, the honest and sincere assent, of those who are mainly 
interested, Irishmen both upon one side and upon the other, 
and of the two great political parties in the State. No other 
terms can possibly be satisfactory in this matter.’ 


The discussion now centred on the exclusion of Ulster, 
regarded by neither side as a satisfactory arrangement, 
but by both as the only means of avoiding civil war. In 
a memorable speech on April 30, Mr Balfour gave expres- 
sion to the sentiments of most Unionists when he said: 


‘If anybody thinks I shall regard it as a triumph that there 
should be put on the Statute Book a Bill setting up anything 
I regard with such horror as a Home Rule system, even 
without Ulster, they little understand the ideas for which I 
have striven all my life. There was a time... when I 
cherished the dream that, if law was restored in the southern 
provinces of Ireland, if every grievance was removed, every 
inequality smoothed away, every encouragement given to 
legitimate industry ... ancient memories would gradually 
soften, men would look forward as well as backward, and 
there would grow up what there ought to be between these 
two islands—a common hope, a common loyalty, confidence 
in a common heritage—and that all this might be accom- 
plished under one Parliament. For that I have striven ; for 
that I have argued in this House and out of it. . . . And, Sir, 
if the result of all this is that, in order that civil war may be 
avoided, ... there is yet to be established in Dublin a 
separate Parliament, to the injury, as I think, of the Irish 
people, and not less, perhaps, to the British people, then, Sir, 
I may be an object of pity to the right hon. gentleman, but 
he need not think I shall regard such a consummation as a 
triumph over my political enemies. On the contrary, it is the 
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mark of the failure of a life’s work; it is the admission that 
the causes for which I have most striven ... are fated to 
break down, and that the long labours spent in this House 
and out of it have not borne the fruit that I once hoped they 
might,’ 


These noble and touching words were generally taken 
to mean that Mr Balfour had come to regard the passing 
of Home Rule in some form as inevitable ; and there can 
be little doubt that the great majority of his party were 
of the same mind. With all the more energy they 
fought for the point that at least the Bill should not 
inflict an intolerable injustice on the loyal! people of the 
North. On the other side, the bulk of Ministerialists, 
having at last awoke to the fact that the forcible inclu- 
sion of Ulster meant civil war, had reluctantly made up 
their minds to accept the principle of exclusion. But 
the difficulty lay in its practical application. Was there 
to be a time-limit, or not? What portion of Ulster was to 
be excluded? And how was the population of Ulster 
to express its opinion? On these points, week after 
week, the controversy vainly turned. 

On May 12 Mr Asquith declared that the Government 
would make themselves responsible for introducing an 
Amending Bill, in the hope that, as a result of ‘ concerted 
action by persons in all quarters of the House,’ the 
measure would be so framed as to pass; and he added 
that it was the intention of the Government that the 
Home Rule Bill and the Amending Bill should become 
law practically at the same time. A fortnight later the 
Home Rule Bill passed its third reading in the House of 
Commons by a majority of 77, Mr Asquith stating that, 
if an agreement respecting Ulster were reached, the 
Amending Bill would give effect to it; if not, the Bill 
would embody the proposals sketched by him on March 8. 
But the agreement was not reached. 


Throughout the summer there was a series of nego- 
tiations and proposals designed presumably to conciliate 
the Opposition; while the Prime Minister’s decision to 
dispense with the Committee stage of the Home Rule 
Bill, and his refusal to consider amendments in the 
‘suggestion’ stage, showed an equal concern to satisfy 
Messrs Redmond and Devlin. As a sop to the Unionists, 
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an Amending Bill, which was intended to go on the 
Statute Book along with Home Rule, was introduced 
(June 23) in the House of Lords, whence the Government 
scheme for partial exclusion, with a time limit, was sent 
down to the Commons (July 14) in the shape of a ‘clean 
cut’ for Ulster. So far, after interminable moves, the 
two sides to the quarrel had come to no agreement 
except that, as Lord Crewe, speaking for the Govern- 
ment, admitted, some form of exclusion if Home Rule 
was to come into operation was ‘imperative,’ and that 
all attempts to define the limits of the area to be ex- 
cluded had seemed to prove the problem to be insoluble. 

The discontent in the Liberal party, on this and other 
grounds, was such that, on July 7, the Government had 
only escaped defeat on the question of applying the 
guillotine to the Finance Bill by the narrow majority of 
23. It was a serious blow; and there was a general 
feeling that Ministers would hardly outlast the session. 
A conviction of their danger, we can hardly doubt, was 
the chief motive which induced Ministers to consent to 
the very unusual step which followed. 

In the forlorn hope that private discussion might 
succeed where both Houses of Parliament had failed, the 
King, on the advice of his Ministers, summoned the 
leaders of the three parties concerned to meet in con- 
ference at Buckingham Palace on July 21. The royal 
intervention was characterised by His Majesty as a new 
departure, occasioned and justified by the deeply dis- 
quieting course of events in Ireland: 


‘The trend has been surely and steadily towards an appeal 
to force, and to-day the cry of Civil War is on the lips of 
the most responsible and sober-minded of my people.’ 


On the fourth day the Conference broke up, having 
failed to agree ‘either in principle or in detail.’ Its 
failure not only, in the words of the ‘Times,’ ‘left the 
country and the Empire face to face with the greatest 
danger they have known in the memory of living man,’ 
but placed Ministers themselves in a precarious position. 
Short and futile as the Conference had proved, it sufficed 
to bring out very clearly the unalterable resolve of the 
Nationalists and of their Radical-Nonconformist allies 
to drive through their bargain regardless of consequences. 
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From the outset the Conference had been assailed by 
the chief organs of the Liberal Press as an attempt to 
nullify the Parliament Act, the ‘Daily News’ and the 
‘Daily Chronicle’ in particular going beyond the verge 
of disloyalty in their comments upon the King’s speech. 
Mr Asquith’s grave assertion in Parliament that among 
the ‘sober and responsible’ persons who apprehended civil 
war he included himself, drew from the ‘ Daily Chronicle’ 
the angry rejoinder that by identifying himself with 
a passage which had profoundly pained Liberals all over 
the country he had created the appearance of a breach 
between himself and the entire Press of his party, and 
that leadership ‘of this sort’ was inadequate. In spite 
of Radical prudery, civil war, unmentionable though it 
might be in polite Liberal circles, remained the deter- 
mining factor in the situation; and more and more 
surely the Government drifted towards a choice between 
internecine strife and that appeal to the people which 
appeared to inspire them with an equal dread. 

On July 26 the Nationalist Volunteers succeeded in 
landing in broad daylight a cargo of rifles at Howth near 
Dublin and, proceeding home somewhat ostentatiously 
with their booty, came in contact with the police and 
the military, with the unfortunate result that three 
persons lost their lives and many more were injured. 
The incident created intense excitement in Dublin and 
general consternation on this side of the Channel. Irish 
affairs, it was plain, were passing beyond parliamentary 
control—a logical and inevitable result, as Mr Bonar Law 
pointed out in the House two days later, of the Govern- 
ment’s refusal either to recognise the claims of the Ulster 
Covenanters or to punish the infraction of law which 
their organisation involved. Mr Redmond in the course 
of the same debate (July 28) claimed for the Nationalist 
Volunteers the freedom already enjoyed by their country- 
men in Ulster to arm and drill and march with fixed 
bayonets and with machine guns, made an explicit 
demand for the repeal of the Arms Proclamation, and 
compelled the Prime Minister once more to postpone 
the unlucky Amending Bill. The Irish Party, Mr Asquith 
explained to an enquiring House, were fully engaged 
with the Dublin affair and had no time to discuss other 
matters, an announcement taken to indicate that the 
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Irish Party and the Irish Party alone had control of the 
Parliamentary situation. 

The personal reputation of the Government at this 
moment stood lower than it had done at any time during 
a continuously damaging session. It was remarked 
during the debate of Tuesday, July 28, that Ministers 
seemed to stand alone in a hostile House. The ministerial 
rank and file were greatly upset by the turn of events; 
and it was rumoured that there was more than one 
member of the Government who would welcome dis- 
solution as an exit from a position which had become 
impossible. It was in these circumstances that the 
postponed second reading of the Amending Bill was 
to have taken place on Thursday, July 30; but in the 
interval the storm-centre shifted. From the moment 
of Russia’s mobilisation in response to the Austro-Servian 
menace, events had indeed moved with alarming rapidity ; 
and, when the House met on that afternoon, no one was 
unprepared for the Prime Minister’s announcement that, 
in view of ‘conditions of gravity unparalleled in the 
experience of every one of us, the second reading of 
the Amending Bill, with the consent of the Leader of 
the Opposition and Sir Edward Carson, was ‘for the 
present’ postponed. Mr Bonar Law, speaking for Ulster 
as well as for the Unionist Party, cordially concurred, 
with the proviso that ‘this postponement will not in any 
way prejudice the interests of any of the parties to the 
controversy.’ 

The extent to which our deplorable domestic entangle- 
ment influenced the foreign policies of Berlin and Vienna 
is coming home to us from more than one source. The 
Austrian ultimatum to Servia was dispatched on July 23. 
The Home Rule Conference did not finally break up till 
the next day, but its complete failure was an open secret. 
In an article, dated July 26 and headed ‘ Biirgerkrieg in 
England,’ in the ‘ Preussische Jahrbiicher, whose editor 
is known to be in close touch with the German Govern- 
ment, it is expressly surmised that the dispatch of the 
Austrian ultimatum was not unconnected with the 
imminence of civil war in this country. German cal- 
culation miscarried, but it must be admitted that it was 
not ill-grounded. In the spring we escaped ‘ bloodshed 
on an extensive scale’ by a few hours, and solely through 
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the honesty and good sense of the officers in command 
at the Curragh. The break-up of the Conference, to 
which Germany apparently attached grave significance, 
was in fact almost immediately followed by highly dis- 
turbing incidents in Dublin, a repetition of which at any 
moment might set the whole country in a blaze. The 
narrowness of the margin by which we escaped the 
appalling disaster of being overtaken by foreign war 
with our hands tied by internal strife is one that 
Englishmen will hardly care to dwell upon, though it 
may be hoped it is also one which they will not soon 
forget. 

To turn to lesser considerations—if Armageddon had 
to come, it could not have come more opportunely for 
the Liberal Government, which was thereby lifted at one 
stroke from the bottomless morass of its Irish policy. 
Nor did their good luck end here. It has been counted 
among other items of happy augury for the Empire that 
it has gone to war at a time when his Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion happens to be drawn from a party which can be 
counted upon to put patriotism before electoral advan- 
tage. The full value of this circumstance to the present 
Government cannot be gauged until the secret delibera- 
tions of the Cabinet, during those fateful days when 
peace and war hung in the balance, are made public. 
The subsequent resignations of Lord Morley, Mr John 
Burns, and Mr Trevelyan but faintly indicate how near 
England was to the ‘ great refusal’ which has since been 
described by some of the Ministers most nearly concerned 
as ‘unthinkable.’ It is only necessary to say here that 
the assurance, conveyed to the Prime Minister at the 
earliest possible moment by the Opposition leaders, of 
full support to the Government in any course they might 
think right to adopt, has been adhered to in letter and 
in spirit, thus relieving the Government from the neces- 
sity of conciliating influential and recalcitrant elements 
—a consideration that no one will accuse them of under- 
rating. 

The Parliamentary truce, which began on July 30, 
and continued unbroken for almost exactly six weeks, 
originated in a personal interview between the Prime 
Minister, the Leader of the Opposition, and Sir Edward 
Carson; and the arrangement then arrived at was 
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accepted by the assembled House of Commons without 
a single dissentient voice. A resolution passed by the 
Ulster Unionists, agreeing to the postponement of the 
Amending Bill ‘until such day as the Government and 
the Leaders of the Opposition may, in the interests of 
the United Kingdom and of the Empire, determine,’ was 
shown to, and its publication approved by, the Prime 
Minister. Mr Asquith’s additional assurance that in the 
meantime no controversial business should be taken, and 
that no party should suffer from its suspension, was 
twice repeated by him in the Commons on Aug. 10 and 
Aug. 31. What inner significance the Prime Minister 
attached to his qualifying phrases, ‘for the present’ and 
‘for the moment, we cannot tell, nor does it greatly 
signify. All that matters is to consider what was the 
effect produced upon the other party to the agreement, 
and upon the public mind; and there is no doubt what- 
ever that the Prime Minister’s engagement to postpone 
controversial business, and more particularly the Amend- 
ing Bill, was understood to be binding until otherwise 
decided by both parties to it. As to Ireland, the Foreign 
Secretary said on Aug. 3: 


‘The one bright spot in the whole of this terrible situation 
is Ireland; and I would like this to be clearly understood 
abroad, the general feeling throughout Ireland does not 
make that a consideration that we feel we have to take into 
account.’ 


Mr Redmond, expressing himself moved by Sir Edward 
Grey’s words, assured the House that 


‘armed Nationalist Catholics in the South will be only too 
glad to join arms with the armed Protestant Ulstermen in 
the North. Is it too much to hope that out of this situation 
there may spring a result which will be good not merely for 
the Empire, but good for the future welfare and integrity 
of the Irish nation ?’ 


Among his listeners were some who thought they 
detected at the time a hollow note in the Irish leader’s 
profession; but probably the majority of Unionists 
followed Mr Bonar Law in accepting it literally as a 
promise of unconditional loyalty. In any case the 
Government had publicly committed itself to a truce, 
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and obtained its immediate advantages; and in the 
ensuing weeks the country was edified by the unusual 
sight of extreme political opponents amicably sharing 
platforms, amid the enthusiastic plaudits of mixed 
audiences. 

It is true that a jarring note had been struck by 
the insinuations of the ‘Daily News’ and the ‘ Daily 
Chronicle,’ that, notwithstanding all that had passed, 
the Home Rule and Welsh Church Bills were to go upon 
the Statute Book; but any uneasiness caused by these 
ill-timed exhibitions of partisanship was allayed by the 
knowledge of the friendly character of the private 
negotiations then proceeding between the Prime Minister 
and the leader of the Opposition. Undoubtedly the 
situation was complicated. A truce, as Mr Bonar Law 
has reminded us, implies delay; and delay, in view of 
the exigencies of the Parliament Act, jeopardised the 
Home Rule Bill. This difficulty, inherent in the truce, 
must have been present in Mr Asquith’s mind from the 
first. The Unionists were willing and anxious to meet 
it fairly. Failing an agreed settlement, they had pro- 
vided in the House of Lords a Bill which would give the 
Government all the powers and all the advantages under 
the Parliament Act that they possessed in the current 
session. In the House of Commons, the Opposition 
Leader undertook to agree to a Bill postponing the 
General Election, so that the Government would be 
certain that the whole question would be decided with 
all the powers of the Parliament Act, and by the same 
majority in the House of Commons as they had then. 

As it turned out, all these laborious and well-meaning 
efforts at an equitable agreement might have been spared, 
for the object of Ministers was not equitable settlement 
but party advantage. On September 11, the Leader of 
the Opposition received, ‘with absolute amazement,’ as 
he has told us, a communication from the Prime Minister 
to the effect that the Government intended to place upon 
the Statute Book the Home Rule Bill and the Welsh 
Church Bill as they stood. On Monday the 14th, similar 
information was imparted to a silent House of Commons ; 
and, on the following day, the Prime Minister produced 
his apology for these extraordinary proceedings. 

Mr Asquith stands unrivalled as a master of lucid 
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exposition ; and his empty and clouded discourse upon 
this historic occasion will go down to posterity as a 
measure of the confusion of mind and perhaps the sense 
of shame under which it was uttered. His announcement, 
that a new Amending Bill would be put forward next 
year in place of that which it had been promised should 
become law simultaneously with Home Rule, was received 
with some derision; but perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of the speech was its deliberate avoidance of any 
reference to the cardinal fact dominating the Govern- 
ment’s position before the truce. As Mr Asquith knew 
and his hearers knew, it was the menace of domestic 
strife alone which had prevented progress in July; and 
it was the removal of that menace under the greater one 
of a European war, which now freed his path from every 
obstacle but the easily surmounted one of his own pledge. 
To put it shortly, he did by means of the war what he 
could not have done without the war. 

Silence—less of indifference than of reserved judg- 
ment—has, with a few exceptions, been the Unionist 
response to these stolen Radical triumphs ; and, so far as 
possible, we desire at the present moment to respect it. 
One thing, however, must be said. Mr Asquith has 
deliberately broken faith with his political opponents, 
but he has done more than that. It is a time, as he has 
himself told us, of unparalleled gravity, and. we may add, 
of unparalleled suffering. At such a time men turn 
instinctively to the abiding realities, among which we 
count trust between man and man—the root of civilised 
society. The political truce was, after all, only part of a 
general spirit of unity manifesting itself throughout the 
country. That unity derived its force, we believe, from 
a ‘renewed consciousness of the true national ideal. The 
indisputable justice of the war, upon which we had 
embarked, roused not only spontaneous enthusiasm in all 
classes, but a determination that on our side at least the 
war should be carried on in a manner worthy of the 
cause. Mr Churchill has claimed that our forces, what- 
ever their task, will fight like gentlemen. It is a proud 
boast, but no one doubts that it will be made good, 
because no one doubts that at heart the nation still 
cherishes that ideal to which Napoleon paid tribute when 
he described our British representative in the Treaty of 
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Amiens as a man, not indeed of first-rate abilities, but of 
‘great probity, sincerity, who neyer broke his word .. . 
a man of honour—a true Englishman.’ It is against this 
ideal that the present Prime Minister has struck a blow 
which, unless it is disowned by the nation, must react 
with deadly effect, not only upon the tradition hitherto 
governing those who hold high office in this country but 
upon our whole system of government. 

So far there is little to show what Ireland herself 
thinks of Mr Redmond’s victory in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr Redmond has re-christened Home Rule—or 
given it decent burial—under the name of ‘ political 
autonomy. He has also ordered the Committee of the 
National Volunteers to dismiss a section of its members 
for disloyal manifestations, a proceeding in accordance 
with an unvarying tradition of Nationalist public life. 
Otherwise there has been no sign of great enthusiasm, 
nor is it easy to see why there should be. The Home 
Rule Act has changed nothing and solved nothing. The 
difficulty was never to put the Bill upon the Statute 
Book, but to put it in operation, or, as Ulster has it, to 
make the Act a fact. That difficulty remains and after 
the war will have to be dealt with. The Unionist party’s 
pledge to defend the rights of Ulster stands and will be 
redeemed. But, until the war-cloud lifts, it is useless to 
discuss in detail a situation whose features are obscured 
by it. One fact, however, stands out boldly. It is 
abundantly clear that it is the Parliament Act, with 
its exclusive concentration of power in the Cabinet, 
which has left us exposed to the unbroken shock of 
contending factions. What that leads or may lead to - 
we had a glimpse of in the events of last March. 
At any moment during the protracted crisis a simple 
appeal to the people would have saved us from its 
intolerable tension. At all costs the prerogative uf the 
Veto, which has been stolen by the Cabinet, must 
eventually be restored to its rightful owners. 
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Art. 12—ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE WAR. 


THE financial phenomena of the past two months cannot 
have failed to impress upon the minds of the people of 
the United Kingdom the fact that the war of 1914 is 
destined to exercise a profound and permanent influence 
upon the economic life of every inhabitant of these 
Islands and of almost every country in the world. There 
is no parallel in history to the strain which will be 
placed upon the international financial system before and 
after the conclusion of. this stupendous conflict. At the 
present time there are at least 20,000,000 men under arms, 
or in course of mobilisation, and the daily expenditure on 
this vast host cannot be less than 10,000,000. The very 
flower of the industrial manhood of Europe has been 
withdrawn from the production of foodstuffs and manu- 
factures, and actively engaged in the greatest campaign 
of destruction of human life and wealth that the world 
has ever witnessed. The aggregate population of the 
eight belligerents amounts to 432,000,000; and, if we 
add their colonial possessions, the aggregate population 
directly concerned exceeds 883,000,000. The foreign trade 
of the British Empire and the other seven Powers involved 
amounted in 1912 to over 4,854,000,000/.; and they owned 
in the same year 32,000,000 tons of shipping, out of the 
world’s total of 47,000,000 tons. 

The last great European war of the unlimited liability 
type was the Franco-German conflict of 1870; and, 
although the developments that have taken place in the 
domain of international finance during the 44 years that 
have elapsed have been of a far-reaching character, a 
study of the financial effects of that war will afford 
valuable guidance as to some of the possible economic 
consequences of the present conflict. Those of the South 
African and Russo-Japanese wars may also be brought 
into the comparison. 


The Franco-German war lasted eight months. War 
was declared on July 15, 1870, and peace was concluded 
in March of the following year. The total losses of the 
French in killed, wounded, and prisoners, were 21,500 
officers and 702,000 men. Sir Robert Giffen estimated 
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the total direct cost of the war to France was about 
544,000,000/., the principal items being as follows: 


£ 


Military expenses . > “ a : r - 120,000,000 
Indemnities . ; ; R 212,600,000 
Re-building of the material of 7 war . ° . 85,760,000 
Indemnities paid to the invaded provinces 3 59,480,000 
Capitalised value of military pensions . : S 52,560,000 
Maintenance of German troops 4 . ‘ < 13,600,000 


Total . . . . 544,000,000 


And if to this we add the money value of the two 
provinces ceded to Germany, say, 64,000,000/., and the 
other indirect losses (estimated by Sir Robert Giffen at 
112,000,0007.) we arrive at a total loss of 720,000,000/. 

Sir Robert Giffen estimated that the national income 
of France in 1869 amounted to 600,000,000/., and that her 
annual savings amounted to 60,000,0007. On this basis, 
therefore, the direct and indirect losses occasioned by 
the war were equivalent to more than one year’s national 
income or to twelve years’ savings. 

The capital sums required to finance the war were 
obtained mainly from the issue of the following loans : 


£ 
ne Imperial Loan of 1870. ° - 30,000,000 issued at 60°6% 
4, Morgan Loan of October 1870 . - 10,000,000 issued at 85% 
os Loan of 1871 . 4 ; - 80,000,000 issued at 82°5% 
Loan from the Bank of France ‘ 61,000,000 
City of Paris Loan ° - _ : 14,000,000 


Total ° ° . - 195,000,000 


The effect of the war on the foreign trade of France 
was not at first very great. In 1869 the imports were 
125,300,000/., and the exports 123,000,0007. In 1870 the 
imports were 111,200,000/., and the exports 114,400,000/. 
By 1872 the foreign trade showed a great expansion, and 
the imports of that year were valued at 137,800,000/., and 
the exports at 147,100,000/. It is instructive to note that 
during the war period the principal shrinkage of imports 
occurred in raw materials. On the other hand, the 
principal decrease of exports occurred in manufactured 
articles. The average Bank-rate was, in 1869, 24 per cent. ; 
1870, 4°65 per cent. ; and in 1871, 5°71 per cent. Between 
1871 and 1873 the rate fluctuated between 5 per cent. and 
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6 per cent. ; and it was not until March 1874 that it was 
reduced to 44 per cent. The rapidity with which France 
recovered from the effects of the war was remarkable ; 
and for some years her economic development appeared 
to be more rapid than that of Germany. Since 1880, 
however, Germany’s economic development has been 
very much greater than that of France. 

The average strength of the German troops from 
August 1870 to March 1871 was 1,250,000, and her losses 
were 6,247 officers and 123,400 men. Official estimates 
place the cost of the war to Germany at 77,550,000/. 
This amount does not, however, include the cost of 
re-establishing the army, nor the invalid, widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions, nor the compensation for damage to 
private property. An invalid pension fund of 28,000,000U. 
was provided out of the indemnity of 212,600,000/. received 
from France, and after making provision for this and for 
the direct cost of the war, Germany, it will be seen, made 
a profit of over 100,000,000/., to which must be added 
64,000,000/., representing the money value of the two 
provinces ceded to her, making a total of 164,000,000/. 


This does not exhaust all the advantages which Germany 
derived from the war, because the transference of the 
population of Alsace-Lorraine, which numbered 1,597,000, 
strengthened her relative position so far as the popula- 
tion question was concerned. 


The South African War lasted a little over 31 months, 
namely, from October 11, 1899, to May 31, 1902. The 
total British forces employed in the course of the war 
numbered 448,000 men, and our losses in killed and 
wounded amounted to 44,700 men. The direct cost of 
the war to the Imperial Exchequer was 211,156,000/., 
and the war charges in China during the same period 
amounted to 6,010,000/., making a total of 217,166,000/. 
The principal items of expenditure are as follows: 


£& 
Pay of regular forces (extra to the peace establishment) - 14,500,000 
Pay of Imperial Yeomanry and Volunteers . : . = 5,150,000 
Pay of Oversea Colonials y ; 5 : ‘ 2,700,000 
Pay of South African local forces . 3 . : : ? 7,500,000 
Gratuities to the troops . : : ; : ‘ : 7 3,500,000 
Wages to transport drivers, etc. . R > i Z F 7,670,000 
Pay of medical establishments ‘é ; - ; ‘ 2,270,000 


Vol. 221.—No. 441, 
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£ 
Pay of embodied Militia v . y A ‘ 2 4,000,000 


30,500,000 
15,700,000 
16,525,000 
47,600,000 
4,580,000 
3,540,000 
9,400,000 
4,315,000 
17,470,000 
4,700,000 


Freight ships and transport . ; 

Railway charges and carriage of stores ; 

Horses, mules, and trek oxen 

Supplies 

Compensation for damage and goods commandeered 
Maintenance of concentration camps 

Clothing 

Ammunition . 

Other stores . ° 

Works, telegraphs, etc. 


A variety of circumstances ‘tended to make the war 
a costly one. The remoteness of the theatre of war 
from our military base naturally involved a vast expen- 
diture on transport services, while the high pay granted 
to the colonial troops, the huge prices paid for com- 
modities, and the lavish expenditure on stores contributed 
materially to swell the total expenditure. The absence 
of any prevision in the domain of finance contributed 
largely to the great cost and duration of the war. It 
may be pointed out that on October 20, 1899, the Secretary 
for War and the Chancellor of the Exchequer estimated 
that the war would cost 10,000,000/., whereas the actual 
cost was more than twenty-one times that amount. It 
has been said, with a great deal of truth, that the War 
Office prepared for peace while the Colonial Office pre- 
pared for war. 

Of the total cost of the war, 149,482,000/. were charged 
to capital account, 9,228,000/. were obtained by suspend- 
ing the Sinking Fund, and 58,456,0007. were met out of 
Revenue—a proportion of which we have no reason to 
be ashamed. In order to provide this latter sum and 
to make good the shrinkage of ordinary revenue and to 
meet the growth of ordinary expenditure, it was necessary 
to impose additional taxation to the extent of 75,150,000U. 
Of this amount, 27,000,000/. were obtained from Customs 
by means of additional duties on sugar, tea, tobacco, 
corn, and the export duty on coal; and 48,000,000/. were 
obtained from Inland Revenue, the bulk of this amount 
being additional income tax, which brought in 40,000,000/. 

The following is a statement of the manner in which 
the capital sums required were provided: 
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Date of issue. 


Amount of debt. 


Issue 
price. 


Cash proceeds. 








Treasury bills . 
Exchequer bonds 


War loan (23%) 
*Consols , ‘ 


” 


Aug. 3, 1900 


Feb. 1901 

March 1900 
April 1901 
April 1902 


£& 
8,000,000 


5,000,000 
10,000,000 

3,000,000 
11,000,000 
30,000,000 
60,000,000 
32,000,000 


Seell ll | 


29,875,000 





Total 








159 ,000, 000 








152,370,000 





The aggregate gross liabilities of the State on 
March 31, 1899, were 635,393,000/. On March 31, 1903, 
they amounted to 798,349,000/., so that the war may be 
said to have added about 25 per cent. to the national 
debt. As the war progressed British credit declined. 
When war was declared the price of Consols was 102; 
when peace was arranged the price had fallen to 97}. 

The South African war may be said to have made but 
little difference to the method of living of the bulk of 
the people of the United Kingdom. The withdrawal of 
so many men, horses, and ships from productive employ- 
ment naturally had a bad effect on trade; while the high 
price of coal and the additional taxes all tended in the 
same direction. The war practically absorbed a sum 
equivalent to two years’ savings, which would otherwise 
have been available for investment abroad; and the 
influence which this had upon our export trade may be 
gathered from an examination of the figures furnished in 
the ‘Bankers’ Magazine’ for November 1909, which showed 
that the average amount of capital offered for public 
subscription in London for foreign and colonial invest- 
ments during the three years 1900-1-2 was 47,167,000/., 
and the value of the exports of British manufactures 
during those three years averaged 284,879,000/. For the 
three years 1906-7-8, when the effects of the war may 
be said to have been practically overcome, the average 
amount offered for subscription for foreign and colonial 
loans, etc., had increased to 104,936,000/., and the average 
value of exports of manufactures to 392,904,000/. 





* At that time Consols carried interest at 23% 


2M 2 
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It is almost impossible to frame any estimate of 
the indirect losses occasioned by the war. For example, 
during the ten years which followed its outbreak, the 
_ market value of home railways stocks declined by about 
300,000,000/., and Government stocks by about 190,000,000/. 
The war was undoubtedly responsible for a share of this 
shrinkage, but it would be extremely difficult to define 
the exact proportion which should be ascribed to this 
cause. The war, of course, resulted in a great decline in 
the trade of Cape Colony and Natal; and the foreign or 
inter-colonial trade of the Transvaal was suspended for 
two years, during which the output of gold was stopped 
and the development of the Rand arrested. Our invest- 
ments in these colonies suffered accordingly. 


The Russo-Japanese War lasted for about eighteen 
months, namely, from Feb. 9, 1904, to Aug. 31, 1905. 
The Japanese military forces numbered upwards of 
1,000,000 men, and their losses amounted to about 135,000 
men. The direct cost of the war to the Japanese Govern- 
ment was 203,094,262/., and the indirect losses to Japan, 
including loss of trade, ete., were about 35,100,000/. 

The cost of the war was mainly financed by loans. 
The proportion of the tota] expenditure which was 
charged to the national debt was 78:4 per cent., while no 
less a proportion than 21°6 per cent. was met out of 
revenue either by retrenchment of ordinary expenditure 
or by additional taxation. The national loans raised to 
meet the cost of the war were as follows: 


INTERNAL LOANS. 





Rate of | Issue 
interest.| price. 





Nature of loan. | Date of issue, | Sum raised. 
| | 


| 
Exchequer bonds—First issue . | March 1904 
Second issue. May 1904 
< % Third issue . Oct. 1904 
os Fourth issue. Feb. 1905 
ie Fifth issue . May 1905 | 
Extraordinary expenditure loan. | March 1905 | 


2”? ” 


19,967 ,160 











Total : : epee . | 67,273,497 
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ForEIGN LOANS. 





n ‘ Rate of 
Nature of loan. Date of issue. Sum raised. interest. 


% 
6 





£ 
6% Sterling loan—First issue .| May 1904 | 10,000,000 


a cs Second issue Nov. 1904 | 12,000,000 6 
43% Sterling loan—First issue . | March 1905 | 30,000,000 43 
+; + Second issue. | Aug. 1905 | 30,000,000 44 

















Total . . . ° : 82,000,000 





Notre.—The 4 per cent. (Second Series), 1905, and the 5 per cent. Sterling 
Bonds, 1907, which were both issued abroad, are omitted from this table 
because they were issued for the conversion of the Fourth and Fifth Series 
of Exchequer Bonds and the 6 per cent. Sterling Bonds. 


It will be observed that, notwithstanding her vic- 
tories, Japan’s internal credit declined as the war pro- 
gressed. Attention may be directed to the fact that in 
the early stages of the war the internal loans were raised 
on more favourable terms than the external loans, 
whereas towards the close of the war the position was 
reversed, and the money raised abroad was obtained on 
much better terms than that raised at home. The reason 
for this was that the victories of Japan improved her 
credit in the foreign markets, but the strain on her 
financial resources reduced the capacity of the Japanese 
market to absorb any further internal loans. 

The amount of gold held by the Bank of Japan at the 
commencement of the war was 11,696,218/.; and at the 
end of the war the amount was 10,444,3977. There was 
a temporary diminution towards the end of May 1904, 
when the stock of gold fell to 6,808,7267. The Government 
kept the gold reserve constantly replenished from time 
to time, and took good care to withdraw its gold as little 
as possible from London. Every precaution was taken 
not to disturb the money market. All spending authori- 
ties in connexion with the war took care to buy as much 
as possible in the home market. But at the same time 
they took equal care to avoid raising the price of com- 
modities under the circumstances by various means, such 
as by giving orders direct to the manufacturers or pro- 
ducers, and by ascertaining the lowest cost of production 
with the help of local authorities. These precautions 
helped to prevent a sudden increase in currency, while 
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encouragement was given by the Imperial and Local 
Authorities to the savings and thrift of the people, who 
invested their money in national bonds. In all cases of 
the Exchequer Bond issues the subscriptions amounted 
to at least three times the sum offered. 

The amount of the National Debt at the beginning of 
the war was 59,581,172/. After all the payments in con- 
nexion with the war had been met the National Debt 
amounted to 226,120,0701., so that the war increased the 
National Debt by 280 per cent. 

The war cannot be'said to have had any appreciable 
effect on the export trade—at least during the progress 
of hostilities—but the imports naturally showed a vast 
' increase. The following is a statement of the foreign 
trade of Japan during the five years 1902-1906 : 





| Imports. Exports. Excess of imports. 





£ £ £ 
27,173,125 25,830,306 1,342,819 
31,713,551 28 ,950 , 244 2,763,307 


37,136,073 31,926,089 5, 209,984 
48,853,017 32,153,361 16,699,656 
| 41,878,410 42,375,489 — 497,079 








On the whole, it may be fairly claimed that through- 
out the war the finances of Japan were administered 
with the same masterly skill and foresight which 
characterised the administration of her naval and 
military forces; and her financial policy since the war 
has abundantly justified the confidence which foreign 
investors have reposed in her wisdom and integrity. 

The total forces employed by Russia were well over 
1,000,000 men, and her losses in killed, wounded and 
prisoners amounted to about 350,000 men. Owing to 
the manner in which the Russian Budgets are presented, 
it is impossible to arrive at the actual cost of the war. 
A note to the Budget of 1906 gave the total disbursements 
up to that date at 210,000,000/.; and subsequent Budgets 
have included provisions amounting in the aggregate to 
20,700,000. This would bring the total up to 230,700,000/., 
a comparatively small amount when we take into account 
the fact that the theatre of war was nearly 5000 miles 
from Russia’s military bases, and that Japan, who was 
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operating at a distance of from 600 to 800 miles from her 
base, spent over 203,000,0007. There is reason to believe, 
however, that the deficits on the working of the Siberian 
railways were not included in this total ; and, if the book- 
value of the Russian fleets lost in the Far East be also 
included, it will probably be well within the mark to 
estimate the total direct cost of the war to the Russian 
Government at over 300,000,000/. 

The war made it necessary to increase taxation. The 
price of alcohol was raised; the taxes on salaries were 
increased ; the succession duty was raised by 50 per cent. ; 
and the duty on malt and beer was increased by 33°3 per 
cent. But the greater part of the cost was provided 
from internal and external loans. The method adopted 
was to pay for internal expenditure by internal loans 
and for external expenditure by foreign loans. The 
following is a statement of the various loans issued : 





Rate 
Description. ate. Place. Amount. 7 








Treasury bonds .j| Feb. 1904 | St Petersburg 10,000,000 


5% bonds . .| May 1904 | Paris 30,000, 000 
6% loan ° . | Aug. 1904 | St Petersburg 15,000,000 
44% loan. : Jan. 1905 | Berlin, St | 25,000,000 
Petersburg 
and Amster- 
dam 

5% loan é . | March 1905 | St Petersburg 20,000,000 
5% Treasury bills. May 1905 | Berlin and St} 20,000,000 
Petersburg 
5% Internalloan . | Aug. 1905 | St Petersburg 20,000,000 





Total ° . . . ° ° 140,000,000 


























Despite her many defeats on land and sea, it will be 
observed that, although Russian credit declined, it did 
not fall to the level of that of her victorious adversary ; 
and this was due to the fact that in a financial sense 
Russia was better prepared than Japan, whose wealth 
and population were not, of course, nearly so great. At 
the beginning of the war the Bank of Russia and the 
Imperial Treasury held 106,290,000/. in gold, or nearly 
ten times the stock of gold held by the Bank of Japan ; 
and at the conclusion of the war the Russian stock 
of gold amounted to over 120,000,000/. 
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The National Debt of Russia at the beginning of 
the war amounted to 663,000,000/., and on Jan. 1, 1909, 
it had reached 883,600,000/.; so that the war only 
added 33 per cent. to the National Debt, as compared with 
280 per cent. in the case of Japan. 

The foreign trade of European Russia was not greatly 
affected during the war; but after its conclusion there 
was a notable expansion. The average figures for the 
two periods 1900-4 and 1905-7 were as follows: 





| Exports. Imports. Excess of exports. 





»» 1905-1907 105, 233,000 64,526,000 40,707 ,000 





£ £ £ 
Period 1900-1904 / 86,429 000 58,554,000 27,875,000 








The rapidity with which Russia, and to a smaller 
extent Japan, recovered from the effects of this war are 
noteworthy; and, when we take into account the com- 
paratively slow recovery which this country made from 
the effects of the South African war, the conclusion is 
suggested that a very large proportion of the permanent 
financial losses occasioned by war in any part of the 
world is almost certain to fall ultimately in one form or 
another upon London. 


The main factors which determine the cost of war 
are: (1) the number of troops employed, (2) the length 
of the war, and (3) the extent of the economic develop- 
ment or the wealth of the belligerent powers. In 
respect of the destruction of life and wealth, the war 
of 1914 cannot fail to eclipse any war that has taken 
place in the history of the world, because six out of the 
seven great monetary centres of the world are directly 
involved. Before attempting to frame even a rough 
estimate as to the probable cost of this war it is neces- 
sary to consider what has already occurred upon our 
own Stock Exchanges and in the Money Markets of 
the world. 

As is usually the case in time of war the Stock 
Exchange was the first to feel the real gravity of the 
war panic. On July 24 the Continental Bourses were 
demoralised by Austria’s ultimatum to Servia. The 
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following day, Saturday, July 25, heavy selling from 
the Continent caused a collapse on the London Stock 
Exchange. The war panic began to assume a very 
much more serious aspect on Monday, July 27, and 
a succession of events unprecedented in the history of 
finance then occurred. The Continental Bourses began 
to close one after another; and on July 29 fifteen 
failures occurred on the London Stock Exchange. On 
the same day dealers refused to make prices, and trans- 
actions were only effected as a matter of negotiation. 
On July 30 the St Petersburg Bourse and the Montreal 
Stock Exchange closed their doors, and the Bank rate 
was advanced from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent., while 
seven more failures occurred on the London Stock 
Exchange. Between July 22 and July 30 an enormous 
fall took place in the price of Stock Exchange securities. 
Consols declined from 75} to .70, French 3 per cent. 
Rentes from 81 to 76}, German 3 per cent. from 75 
to 72, Austrian 4 per cent. from 84} to 76}, Peruvian 
Corporation Pref. from 37} to 28, Russian 5 per cent. from 
1023 to 93. Home Railways also suffered severely. Great 
Westerns fell from 114? to 1084, London and North- 
Western from 127} to 121, Midland Deferred from 71} 
to 643. Canadian Pacifics fell from 191 to 166, Grand 
Trunk Third Pref. from 33} to 26, Southern Pacifics from 
98? to 86, Brazil Traction from 74} to 58xd, United States 
Steel Common from 63} to 55, and Rio Tinto from 67} 
to 54. In eight days there was an aggregate shrink- 
ing in the market value of the securities quoted in the 
official list of the London Stock Exchange of upwards of 
600,000,0007. 

Down to the end of July the Stock Exchange with- 
stood in a marvellous manner the flood of selling orders 
which poured in from almost every quarter of the globe, 
but the limit of its endurance was reached on July 31, 
when it was announced that the Paris settlement due 
at the end of that month had been postponed for one 
month. This placed the arbitrage houses in an impossible 
position, and the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
thereupon ordered the House io be closed until further 
notice. On the same day the New York Stock Exchange 
was closed, and the Bank rate was advanced from 4 per 
cent. to 8 per cent. It is somewhat unfortunate that 
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the London Stock Exchange did not close its doors 
earlier, because a mass of evidence is accumulating which 
points emphatically to the conclusion that German 
Banks and finance houses had foreknowledge of the 
war, which knowledge they used for the purpose of 
attempting to destroy or seriously weaken our credit 
system. 

On Aug. 1 the crisis became acute in the Money 
Market, and the whole fabric of credit was threatened. 
The Joint Stock Banks, as a measure of self-protection, 
attempted to call in their short loans to the Bill Brokers ; 
but, owing to the complete breakdown of the foreign 
exchanges, the drawers of the bills of exchange which 
were in the possession of the discount houses were not 
able to remit the necessary funds to London, and the 
discount market was compelled to go to the Bank for 
accommodation. At the same time there was a huge. 
demand on the part of the public for gold. In three 
days 10,000,000/. in gold coin and 6,399,000/. in notes was 
withdrawn from the Bank of England. The stock of 
gold coin and bullion was reduced to 27,622,000/., and the 
reserve fell from 16,909,000/. to 9,966,000/., a ratio of only 
14} per cent. as compared with an average reserve 
of about 28,000,000. and an average ratio of about 
45 per cent. The result was that the Bank Rate was 
forced up to 10 per cent., the Bank Act was suspended, 
and the August Bank holiday was extended for three 
days. 

On Aug. 3 Parliament passed an Act authorising the 
postponement of payments by proclamation. On the 
same day a limited moratorium was proclaimed, which 
was intended to relieve the immediate anxieties of the 
Bill market. Specie payments were maintained, but 
the Bank Act was suspended in order to enable the 
Banks to obtain an adequate supply of notes. With a 
view to effecting an economy of gold without incon- 
venience to the public and at the same time maintain- 
ing the gold standard in its entirety, the Government 
determined to issue 1/. notes and 10s. notes on the 
security of the Consolidated Fund and convertible into 
gold at the Bank of England. Owing to difficulties of 
printing, the 1/. and 10s. notes were not available in° 
sufficient quantities on the re-opening of the Banks on 
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Aug. 7, and 10s. Postal Orders were constituted legal 
tender for the time being. The Banks were, as a 
measure of precaution, given power to disallow the 
withdrawal of exceptional sums in gold for hoarding, 
it being feared, apparently, that there might be some- 
thing in the nature of a run. On Aug. 7 the Banks 
re-opened their doors; there was ample cash for wages 
and the necessaries of life; the public kept its head; and 
there was no run. Large withdrawals did, as a matter 
of fact, take place; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated that the Bank received 5,600,0007. in gold on 
Aug. 7, and the same day the rate was reduced to 6 per 
cent. The total amount of currency notes outstanding 
on Sep. 30 was 28,408,605/. At the same date the gold 
coin and bullion held against these notes amounted to 
only 4,500,000/., a ratio of 15°9 per cent. Now that all 
“danger of a monetary panic has passed away, I am 
strongly of opinion that the issue of currency notes 
should be restricted until a ratio of at least 50 per cent. 
of gold has been attained. 

The difficulties of the Money Market, however, re- . 
mained ‘unsolved; and on Aug. 6 a general moratorium 
was proclaimed, postponing for one calendar month (or 
until Sep. 4, whichever was the later date) all pay- 
ments under contracts made before Aug. 4. About the 
same date moratoria were declared in almost all the 
non-belligerent trading countries of the world with 
the exception of the United States. The proclamation 
provided that payments so postponed, not carrying 
interest, should, if specific demand was made for pay- 
ment and payment was refused, carry interest at the 
Bank of England Rate on Aug. 7 (i.e. 6 per cent. per 
annum); but nothing was to prevent previous payments 
being made. The proclamation did not apply to (1) any 
payment in respect of wages or salary, (2) any payments 
in respect of a liability which when incurred did not 
exceed 5l. in amount, (3) any payments in respect of 
rates or taxes, (4) any payments in respect of maritime 
freights, (5) any payments in respect of any debt due 
from any person resident outside the British Islands, 
_(6) any payment in respect of any dividend or interest 
payable in respect of any stocks in which trustees are 
authorised to invest, (7) any liability of a Bank of issue 
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in respect of Bank notes issued by that Bank, (8) any 
payment to be made on behalf of a Government Depart- 
ment, (9) any payment to be made in pursuance of the 
National Insurance Act, (10) any payment under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, (11) any payment in 
respect of the withdrawal of a deposit from a Trustee 
Savings Bank. At the end of August the moratorium 
was extended for a further period of one month; and on 
Oct. 1 it was again extended on certain conditions until 
Nov. 4, when it will finally terminate. 

On Aug. 6 the House of Commons unanimously voted 
a war credit for 100,000,000/., and at the same time 
sanctioned an increase of the Army by 500,000 men. 
The strong measures taken by the Government resulted 
in a considerable improvement in the general financial 
situation; and on Aug. 8 the Bank rate was further 
reduced to 5 per cent. The difficulties of the Money 
Market, however, remained acute. For a fortnight it 
had ceased to perform its functions in the economic 
organism ; and a formidable congestion of bills resulted. 
On Aug. 13 it was announced that the Government 
had decided to guarantee the Bank of England against 
all loss that might be incurred by it as a result of dis- 
counting good bills accepted before Aug. 4; and the 
Bank undertook to discount bills belonging to this cate- 
gory at the Bank rate. It was computed that bills 
accepted by the three great German Banks having offices 
in London, whose transactions had been partially sus- 
pended, amounted alone to nearly 20,000,000/. The action 
of the Government was without precedent, but it was 
well received in financial circles. Its immediate effect 
was to give the discount houses an outlet for the mass 
of bills they had been holding and to enable them to 
devote their energies and resources to the business of 
financing the importation of the large amounts of food 
stuffs required. The Bank return for the week ending 
Aug. 12 showed a net influx of gold from abroad 
amounting to 9,589,000/., but 4,197,000/. in coin was 
taken into active use at home, so that the stock of gold 
was only increased to 33,014,000. and the reserve to 
15,530,000/., advancing the ratio from 14} per cent. to 17 
per cent., as compared with 41 per cent. twelve months 
earlier. One of the most satisfactory features of the 
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financial operations during the first two months of the 
war was the manifestation of the power of London to 
draw gold from abroad. Notwithstanding the acute 
strain which was placed on the money markets of the 
whole world by the war panics and the restrictions 
imposed by the almost universal moratoria, London 
received from abroad, mainly from the United States 
and South America, nearly 21,000,000/. in gold; and the 
Bank return for the week ended Sep. 30 showed that 
the stock of gold amounted to 52,916,000/., an increase 
of 25,294,0001. over the amount held on Aug. 1. A 
determined attempt should now be made to create 
a gold reserve of at least 100,000,000. We cannot 
afford to run the risk of another monetary panic such 
as that which occurred at the beginning of August, 
which was largely due to our wholly inadequate gold 
reserves. 

The London Money Market emerged from the first 
shock of war in a somewhat enfeebled condition. The 
international financial system remains in a paralysed 
state; and we cannot look for any real recovery until 
the foreign exchanges have been re-established on a 
practical working basis. It must be recognised that no 
measures of prevision could have been adopted which 
would have enabled London to face with an unruffled 
front the first shock of a war which directly involved six 
out of the seven great monetary centres of the world ; but 
it seems certain that our fatal economy in the use of gold 
and our persistent neglect of the question of financial 
preparation for war (to which I have repeatedly drawn 
attention in the ‘Quarterly Review,’* the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century,’ and elsewhere) have increased to a very great 
extent the difficulties of our position. The fact that 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Petrograd and Brussels are directly 
involved in the war, together with London, leaves New 
York as the only possible rival to London as the centre 
of the international financial system. The United 
States Treasury and Banks contain an enormous stock of 
gold, but it may be doubted whether New York possesses 
either sufficient reserves of capital or an adequate 





* Vide ‘Quarterly Review,’ No. 415, April 1908, and No. 425, October 
1910. 
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number of experts in haute finance to enable her to take 
up the réle which London has filled so well. Moreover, 
America probably owes the United Kingdom in one shape 
and another 600,000,000/.; and the supreme test of New 
York’s financial strength will be applied in the course of 
the next few months, when London attempts to move 
an appreciable portion of her credits to this side of the 
Atlantic at a period when in all probability Paris and 
Berlin will also be trying to do the same with their 
credits in New York. 

Indications are not wanting that New York bankers 
and financiers view with disapproval the withdrawal of 
gold coin from the States; and, if any embargo is placed 
upon the fulfilment by America of her indebtedness to 
Europe it would be fatal to any pretensions on her part 
to become the monetary centre of the world. On the 
whole there is every reason to believe that London will 
be able to maintain her position. Our internal financial 
system has recovered from the first shock of war in a 
truly marvellous fashion. No greater vindication could 
be afforded of the soundness and strength of British 
Banking; and in time the internal strength must react 
favourably upon the international financial system. Our 
shipping industry has been placed in a sound position to 
meet all the exigencies of the war; and if we keep the 
sea we shall also, in all human probability, maintain our 
place as the financial centre of the world. The import- 
ance of our being able to do this cannot be exaggerated. 
Not only does it bring us in normal times a profit of at 
least 50,000,000/. per annum in respect of our services in 
financing the trade of the world, but it also gives our 
manufacturers a commanding position in the markets of 
the world. In the course of the next twelve months we 
shall in all probability lose the bulk of our earnings, 
say 50,000,000/., from this source; but, if we are able to 
resume our place, the loss of this income need not be 
regarded too seriously—it will quickly be made good after 


the war. 


The war will naturally exercise a profound influence 
upon our greatest industry—shipping. At the outbreak 
of hostilities the insurance market was paralysed. 
Before the crisis became acute the rate was 5s. per cent. ; 
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when the position began to look black it rose to 4/. per 
cent.; immediately after the declaration it was ten 
guineas, and two days after the declaration it was twenty 
guineas per cent. Commerce could not adapt itself 
within a short period to such violent changes. Chartering 
was suspended in the freight markets; for a few days 
shipping was at a standstill; and the foreign trade of 
the country was threatened. On Aug. 4 the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer announced the inauguration of the 
Government’s War Risks Office. In brief, the scheme 
provided that the Government should insure 80 per cent. 
of all risks on ships; the State to have the right to fix 
and vary the premiums within a maximum of 5 per cent. 
and a minimum of 1 per cent.; the Shipowners’ Associa- 
tions to run the remaining 20 per cent. of the risks and 
to receive 20 per cent. of the premiums. With regard to 
cargoes, a State Insurance Office was inaugurated, the rate 
of premium to be a flat one, irrespective of the voyage or 
the character of the cargo insured ; the flat rate to be 
capable of variation within a maximum of five guineas 
per cent. and a minimum of one guinea per cent. The 
Government rate was subsequently reduced to four 
guineas per cent., and then to two guineas per cent. 
This had a steadying influence on the underwriters; 
and after the first month the rate fell to two guineas 
per cent. 

At the same time the Admiralty and the Foreign 
Office concerted measures for the protection of our over- 
seas trade—particularly in the North Atlantic, where 
twenty-four British cruisers and some French warships 
commenced searching for the five German cruisers known 
to be in that ocean. It was also announced about the 
same time that the ‘Goeben’ and the ‘ Breslau,’ which 
had menaced British shipping in the Mediterranean, had 
taken refuge in the Dardanelles. As a result of these 
energetic steps, there was a remarkable increase of 
British shipping in all waters ; but, owing to the increased 
charges for insurance and coal, freights advanced all 
round from 25 to 30 per cent. This advance is un- 
doubtedly a serious matter for British trade; and every 
effort must be made to obtain a reduction at the earliest 
possible moment. At the present time there is happily 
little reason to fear that it will be necessary to transfer 
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British shipping to neutral flags; and, so far as it is 
possible to form a conclusion at this early stage of the 
war, the only influence which it will exercise upon our 
shipping industry will be to reduce the volume of sea- 
borne commerce and consequently the amount of our 
earnings. A return published at the end of September 
showed that, whereas the British shipping detained and 
captured amounted to 229,000 tons, the German shipping 
detained and captured amounted to 1,140,000 tons, or 
say one-fourth of the German mercantile marine. 
Under normal conditions it is estimated that the 
world stands to pay us about 100,000,000/. per annum 
for our services as carriers; and it is quite conceivable 
that in the course of the next twelve months the war 
may cause our income from this source to be reduced 
perhaps to one half, or, say, 50,000,000/. 


The war will probably demonstrate the incalculable 
value to Great Britain of her investments abroad.* The 
aggregate capital value of our overseas investments is 
approximately 3,900,000,000/., and the average income 
therefrom is about 200,000,000/. per annum. While the 
earnings of our shipping industry will probably be cut 
down by one half, and the income from our services in 
financing and insuring the trade of the world will in all 
likelihood be reduced for the time being to a negligible 
amount, the interest on our investments abroad will 
continue to accrue. It is of the utmost importance to 
bear in mind the fact that the bulk of these investments 
have been placed in countries which are remote from the 
area of the present conflict. The geographical distribu- 
tion of these investments is shown below : 


BRITISH DoMINIONS, COLONIES, AND POSSESSIONS, 


£ 
India (including Ceylon) “ 3 5S m . 447,000,000 
Australia and New Zealand . : . ° : 408 , 000,000 
Africa , ° . . ° é 3 s : 401,000,000 
Canada . . . . : , ‘ ; ; 423,000,000 
Other British Possessions " > i . : 91,000,000 


Total . ; = - 1,770,000,000 





* Vide ‘Quarterly Review,’ No. 428, July 1911. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


£ 
United States . “ ji ‘ q 3 2 - 632,000,000 
Argentina $ & . ‘ s ! s ; 329,000,000 
Brazil . ‘ F . : * : 3 a 135,000,000 
Mexico . ; $ ; 3 ‘ $ 5 81,000,000 
Japan . ; “ ~ F ; : i : 74,000,000 
Chile E ; : : : 3 : # 57,000,000 
Egypt . : ° : : r - s i 75,000,000 
Uruguay c ; ‘ . 2 j = 40,000,000 
China . Z : mn ; a i 38,000,000 
Peru 3 ¢ 5 5 ; ; ms ; ; 32,000,000 
Cuba ; ; ; ‘ : - r : : 29,000,000 
European Countries , ‘ i ; ‘ ‘ 170,000,000 
Other Foreign Countries s > ‘ ° 3 92,000,000 


Total F ° : - 1,784,000,000 


Grand Total British Possessions and Foreign 
Countries . ° : ° ° : “ . 3,554,000,000 


This aggregate of 3,554,000,000/., it may be pointed 
out, comprises the capital invested in colonial or foreign 
loans and in public undertakings or companies. It does 
not include any provision for the very large amounts 
of British capital privately invested abroad in land, 
buildings, etc., nor does it embrace the large amounts 
of capital employed abroad by the great banking, 
mercantile, and shipping houses of London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, etc., in financing international 
trade. If it be assumed that these private investments 
amount to 10 per cent. of the public investments (which 
is a very moderate estimate), it will be perceived that a 
further sum of 355,000,000/. must be added to the total 
already arrived at, making an aggregate of 3,909,000,000/. 
This estimate is confirmed by calculations based upon a 
capitalisation of the income from abroad returned for 
assessment to the income tax. 

The geographical distribution of our foreign and 
colonial investments deserves careful scrutiny. Only 
170,000,000/., or 4:4 per cent. of the total, has been 
placed in Europe, the remaining 95°6 per cent. being 
invested where it cannot suffer destruction or even 
partial damage by the war. The earning power of the 
various undertakings—railways, manufactories, mines, 
tramways, electric lighting undertakings, cattle ranches, 
tea, coffee, and rubber plantations, waterworks, nitrate 
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fields, etc.—will doubtless be seriously impaired for a 
time. The countries in which we have invested our 
capital are in the main producers of food stuffs and 
raw materials; and it is perfectly obvious that our Over- 
seas Dominions and our foreign debtors should be in 
a position to remit to us, by means of food stuffs, raw 
materials, etc., the bulk of their indebtedness—provided, 
of course, we keep the sea. No other country occupies 
such a strong position as we do in this respect. 
Germany’s overseas investments have a capital value of 
about 1,000,000,0007. Of this total about 170,000,000/. has 
been placed in Russia, and this amount will be wholly 
unproductive during the war. The German investments 
in Turkey (40,000,000/.) and Roumania (50,000,000/.) are 
not likely to yield any return while the vast destruction 
of the war is actively proceeding. The remainder of 
Germany’s foreign investments are overseas. In the 
United States she has about 150,000,000/. invested, and 
in South America about 120,000,000/. The only centre in 
which Germany can realise any of her foreign invest- 
ments is New York; and, for the reasons already stated, 
it appears highly doubtful whether New York will be 
in a position to purchase back from Germany any sub- 
stantial portion of her holdings of American Railway 
Stocks. Even if Germany succeeded in disposing of 
some of her American holdings, there would remain the 
difficulty of taking the securities across the Atlantic and 
bringing the proceeds—presumably food stuffs or gold 
coin—back to Germany. This might conceivably be done 
in American ships, say from New York to Rotterdam ; 
but this possibility has doubtless been fully considered by 
our naval authorities. There is another way in which 
Germany might seek to raise money in America, and 
that is by pledging her State railways. The railways 
of Germany are State property and they have an aggre- 
gate capital value of about 1,000,000,000/.; any negotia- 
tions for the raising of a loan on this security should 
be carefully watched. 


At the present time it is impossible to deal fully 
with the question as to the effect which the war 
is likely to have upon the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom. No one is yet in a position to say how long 
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the war will last. I recognise that the economic pressure 
upon Germany must in time become enormous, but I 
do not think it would be safe to look for a very brief 
conflict. Germany’s reserves of food are very great; 
and, unless we can close up Rotterdam and Genoa, 
Leghorn and Venice, so far as they are found to be used 
for the purpose of supplying Germany with food stuffs 
and raw materials, it would be imprudent, in the present 
naval and military position, to count upon a campaign 
of a few months. 

In 1912 our imports from Austria and Germany were 
valued at 67,811,000/., and our exports to those two 
countries amounted to 51,651,000/., making a total trade 
of about 120,000,000/. If the war drags on for a year, 
which I regard as an extreme limit, the whole of this 
trade will be lost. But this is by no means all. 
Germany’s share of the international trade of the world 
is approximately 12°5 per cent., and Austria’s share is 
about 3 per cent. On the other hand, the share of the 
British Empire in the trade of the world is 26-5 per cent., 
France 9°3 per cent., Belgium 6°5 per cent., and Russia 
4 per cent., making for the six Powers an aggregate of 
61°38 per cent. In other words, countries transacting 
three-fifths of the trade of the world are directly in- 
volved in the war. It is only too certain that our trade 
with our allies must diminish during the war. Not only 
will their credit be strained to its uttermost limit in the 
course of the war, but the withdrawal of 20,000,000 men 
from production must reduce the volume of the exports 
and imports of almost every country in the world. 
Owing to the triangulation of trade the practical cessa- 
tion of the foreign trade of Germany and Austria must 
have a far-reaching effect on our Dominions and Posses- 
sions. Germany purchases large quantities of cotton, 
jute and rice from India, wool from Australia and South 
Africa, zinc ore from Australia, palm nuts and oil from 
British West Africa, and wheat from Canada and 
Australia. The United Kingdom will doubtless be able to 
absorb the food stuffs formerly sent to Germany ; but it 
will be a difficult matter for our Overseas Dominions to find 
fresh markets for their raw materials forthwith, and it 
may be feared that their purchasing power in the home 
market will be seriously diminished until they have been 

2N2 
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able to readjust their trade to the new conditions. The 
total value of our foreign trade for 1913 was 1,404,151,000/. 
(imports 769,034,000/., and exports 635,117,000/.); and, if 
during the course of the next twelve months we lose 
one third of this aggregate, say 460,000,000/., I should be 
of opinion that we had done very well in the circum- 
stances. This would only bring our foreign trade back 
to the total at which it stood eight years ago. 

The Board of Trade return for August showed the 
enormous influence which the war had already exercised 
upon our foreign trade. The imports for the month 
amounted to 42,362,0001., a decrease of 13,613,000/. or 
24:3 per cent. The exports were valued at 24,211,000/., 
a decrease of 19,899,000/. or 45:1 per cent. The re-exports 
were 4,419,800/., a decrease of 3,730,600/. or 45°7 per cent. 
The falling off of the whole trade was 37,243,000/. or 
34 per cent. ; but, as would naturally have been expected, 
the greatest relative loss occurred in the exports. This 
need occasion no alarm, because it simply means that 
we are bringing home credits due to us in respect of 
our enormous investments abroad. 


The war is inevitably destined to affect the national 
finances to a very material extent. We have mobilised, 
or are in process of mobilising 1,500,000 troops and 
possibly 300,000 sailors. The average cost per man per 
day, including transport, stores, medical service, and 
other charges, may possibly be kept down to 1/. For a 
war lasting, say, six months, this would mean an outlay 
of, say, 1,800,000/. per day, or 229,000,0007. For the first 
six weeks our expenditure has averaged. about 800,000/. 
per day ; but, as the numbers mobilised increase, our daily 
expenditure must advance. Various liabilities have been 
already undertaken by the Government in the shape of 
War Risks insurance, the discount of Bills; and, if we 
include additional expenditure upon naval construction, 
the purchase of warships building for foreign powers, and 
an allowance for compensation and unforeseen items, 
loans to Belgium, Servia, etc., we may consider ourselves 
very lucky if we get off with a total outlay of 350,000,000/. 
in respect of our direct expenditure for the first six 
months. 

In previous wars it has heen a principle of our war 
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finance to allocate a large proportion of the war 
expenditure to revenue. In the South African war, we 
charged 28 per cent. of the cost to revenue and 72 per 
cent. to capital. There are many reasons why we should 
not attempt to frame our war finance on these lines in 
the present conflict. It is already evident that, if the 
war is unduly prolonged, it will strain to the uttermost the 
financial resources of this country. It is further evident 
that finance is destined to play a vital part in the war. 
We must therefore make the burden upon the financial 
and trading portion of the community as light as possible, 
This is no time for recrimination, but it must be a matter 
of universal regret that Income Tax, which in the past 
has been our real war reserve, should in time of peace 
have been used up to such an extreme point as to leave 
practically no margin for the present emergency. An 
enormous shrinkage of revenue is a practical certainty ; 
but, on the other hand, we have a war reserve in the 
shape of the Sinking Fund. The Budget for the present 
year contained a provision of 6,759,000/. for repayment 
of capital. The Sinking Fund should be at once suspended, 
and the unexpended portion of it applied to revenue pur- 
poses. It must be remembered that within the past ten 
years Great Britain has reduced the deadweight amount 
of her National Debt by the sum of 111,000,000/.; and the 
amount outstanding on April 1 last was 651,000,000/., 
a comparatively small amount for a rich and popu- 
lous country like Great Britain. The present Budget 
provided 3,000,000/. in relief of local taxation, and it was 
framed on lines which would have provided 11,000,000/. for 
the same purpose in future years. It is to be feared that 
these arrangements must be suspended for the time being, 
and the money allocated to meet Imperial expenditure. 
We dare not take on any fresh expenditure of a purely 
social character while we are fighting for our existence. 
We stand to lose and lose very heavily in the course 
of this vast war, but there is no occasion for despair. 
On the eve of the outbreak of war I estimated our 
national wealth at 16,000,000,0007. and our national 
income at 2,000,000,000/.* Taking the most unfavourable 





* Cf. Paper on the Economic Relations of the British and German 
Empires, in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, July 1914. 
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view possible, namely, that at the end of the war 
we find we have lost in direct and indirect expendi- 
ture, say, half a year’s income and, say, one-sixteenth 
part of our capital, we shall still be a very rich nation. 
Relatively we shall be far richer than we were at the 
beginning of the war; and we may rest under the 
absolute certainty that, provided we keep the sea, we 
shall at the conclusion of the war be in a _ better 
position than any other Power—not excepting the United 
States—to take full advantage of the vast expansion of 
trade which the experience of all previous wars justifies 
us in believing will then take place throughout the world. 
We must, of course, bear in mind the fact that in 1870 
London was not directly involved in the war; and the 
marvellous recovery which France made was largely 
rendered possible by that fact. We must also remember 
that none of the conflicts since 1870 have directly involved 
one of the great European monetary centres. London 
was to a certain extent directly concerned in the South 
African war, but the area of conflict was so remote that 
it only exercised a secondary influence upon our economic 
life. Russia and Japan both made a very rapid recovery 
from the war of 1904—5, but the rest of the world to a 
certain extent bore the burden of their expenditure and 
their losses. We are confronted with a very different 
position to-day, when six out of the seven great monetary 
centres of the world are directly involved; and it is possible 
that the recovery from the tremendous financial exhaus- 
tion that must occur will be very slow. Six months of 
universal war will involve an expenditure of well over 
2,000,000,000/., apart from the many thousands of millions 
of capital destroyed. It is already clear that the war 
will revolutionise the method of conducting many busi- 
nesses in this country. It will also have far-reaching 
effects upon the method of financing international trade 
and the adjustment of international trade balances. 


EpGAR CRAMMOND. 
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Art. 13—THE FIRST TWO MONTHS OF WAR. 


I.—On LAnp. 


WHEN Prussia, reduced to vassalage after the battle of 
Jena, adopted the principle of national service, a step 
was taken fraught with consequences which have 
exerted a profound influence upon the world. The 
evolution then begun has changed national character- 
istics, dominated policy, and led gradually but inex- 
orably to the present war. Vast military possibilities 
were opened out, and the fate of nations depended upon 
the extent to which they were utilised and upon the 
policy which inspired the action of the huge forces 
which could be brought into play. The short campaign 
of 1866 startled Europe. That of 1870-71 led to the 
almost universal acceptance of the system devised by 
Scharnhorst and Stein in the days of Prussia’s humilia- 
tion, with the results that Europe was turned into a 
vast camp, that militarism became rampant, and that 
political and even moral forces underwent change. A 
new direction was given to national aims; new military 
standards were set up; new ambitions cherished. 

‘The best military organisation,’ wrote General von 
der Goltz, ‘is that which renders available all the intel- 
lectual and material resources of the country in the 
event of war.’* In other words, the ideal of national 
policy set before Germany as an armed nation was that 
every effort must be concentrated upon preparation for 
war, and that no military organisation could be regarded 
as satisfactory and sufficient which did not realise this 
ideal. In the complete domination of the military spirit 
and of military aims thus implied, must be sought the 
direct and the indirect causes of the greatest war which 
Europe has ever been forced to endure. 

The seed of universal militarism was sown on rich 
soil. In little more than 250 years after the union of 
the electorate of Brandenburg with the little province 
of Prussia, a German Empire stretched across the map 
of Europe from Jutland to Lake Constance, from the 
eastern border of Holland to the Russian frontier— 
an Empire destined quickly to become imbued with the 





* «The Conduct of War,’ transl. by Laverson ; p. 3. 
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Prussian spirit by which the characteristics of the South 
German States were submerged or at least obscured. 
Throughout this long period, the rulers of Prussia, 
alike in victory and in defeat, in honour and in dis- 
honour, maintained a single stedfast aim; and there is 
no State which is so distinctly a dynastic creation as 
the German Empire. ‘My ancestors,’ once declared the 
present Emperor, ‘with their fingers on the pulse of 
time, have ever looked out for what might come to pass, 
and have thus remained at the head of the movement 
which they determined to direct.’ It would be easy to 
show that there were lapses, and that the ancestors 
of the Kaiser did not all show either the prescience or 
the powers of leadership claimed for them; but what 
has been well described as the ‘ persistent family purpose 
handed down from father to son in a reigning house’ 
can plainly be traced in the history of the successive 
aggrandisements of Prussia and in the later ambitions 
of the German Empire. 

The national demoralisation, which showed itself after 
the disasters of 1806, was redeemed by a military revival, 
carried out with steady determination, which eight years 
later enabled the Prussian army to reach Paris. After 
1815 the ‘family purpose’ was quiescent for a time, to 
be revived with the added political forces which the new 
military system was destined to develop. Some years 
before the Danish war of 1864, that purpose began to 
be directed to the hegemony of Germany, which was 
attained with surprising celerity in the war of 1866. 
Five years later the seed sown in Prussian soil had grown 
into a mighty tree with branches stretching across 
central Europe. Prussian policy could henceforth be 
directed to world-wide objects upon which Pan-German 
energies could gradually be concentrated until the time 
was considered to be ripe for crowning the vaulting 
ambitions of the Prussian dynasty in a vast European 
conflagration. 

It is no part of the writer’s task to trace the evolution 
of Prussian militarism since 1871, or to attempt to 
unravel the tangled skein of German diplomacy which 
culminated in proposals so dishonourable and dishonour- 
ing as to force from a most reluctant British Government 
a declaration of war. Since the humiliation of France, 
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armaments have steadily increased under the general 
application of the Prussian system, proved to be a most 
formidable engine of war. At the same time a marvellous 
expansion of German commerce and industry has been 
achieved, which on the one hand seemed to provide security 
for peace, and on the other hand might be used to whet 
nascent ambitions for world-wide dominion. For a time, 
it suited the purpose of the German Emperor to assume 
the réle of keeper of the European peace. Germany was 
increasing in wealth; the German army was developing 
in strength; and the utmost care was bestowed upon its 
efficiency and upon certain railway preparations. 

Reviewing broadly the evolution of German policy 
since the accession of the present Emperor in 1888, we 
can see clearly the growth of overwhelming ambitions, 
crystallising at length into obsessions of the most 
dangerous character—obsessions which darkened counsel, 
blinded military judgment, and ignored alike the lessons 
of history and the fundamental conditions of inter- 
national morality. The pleasing part of European peace- 
holder, varied at intervals by arresting pronouncements 
calculated to direct attention to the Kaiser as a com- 
manding personality, was exchanged for a menacing pose, 
backed by ever-increasing naval and military power. 
The Algeciras Conference, the incident created by the ° 
appearance of the ‘Panther’ at Agadir in 1911, and 
the too frequent rattling of the German sword in its 
scabbard in face of Russia, France, and Great Britain, 
accompanied by arrogant utterances indicative of coming 
peril, gave rise to widespread misgivings as to German 
intentions. Before the catastrophe, the nations were 
beginning to understand that the ‘family purpose’ of 
the Hohenzollern dynasty was at length directed to the 
dominion of the world. It was becoming clear that 
Germany was the enemy, and that another Napoleon had 
arisen in Europe cherishing ambition which equalled 
that of his predecessor, and possessing a vast military 
machine in readiness for instant war. 

The European kaleidoscope has shown many different 
combinations of colour since 1870-71; and British policy 
has been forced to adapt itself to changing conditions. 
The hopes and the fears, the speculations of ardent 
strategists and the vacillations of popular opinion as 
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formulated by the Press would form a curious study in the 
light of to-day. In the late seventies, we were oppressed 
with ideas of Russian aggression in Europe arising from 
the war of 1877-78, and subsequently diverted to the 
Indian frontier, which after the Penjdeh incident in 
1885 was with little insight regarded as the main danger 
point. In the eighties, our fleet was allowed to dwindle 
almost to equality with that of France, who, in alliance 
with Russia, was again assumed to be the national enemy. 
The inherited instinct of the sea then asserted itself, and 
the wisest of agitations was started which led to the 
Naval Defence Act of 1889. Never since that time has 
the Navy been neglected; and, when a new European 
fleet took menacing form, our naval expansion proceeded 
unchecked to be the salvation of the Empire in the 
present crisis. That greatest of all lessons we can never 
again dare to forget. 

From the great groupings of European Powers— 
France and Russia; Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Italy—we kept resolutely aloof until 1904; and it is now 
interesting to recall the eager advice of a military 
authority in 1888,* that we should throw ourselves into 
the arms of the Triple Alliance, which was to welcome 
our adhesion on account of the assistance that the British 
Navy could supply. The idea of definite committal to 
any European Alliance and of becoming automatically 
involved in a war which might subserve no Imperial 
interest was abhorrent to British policy at the time; and 
I then pointed out that: 


‘When Great Britain unsheaths the sword, the cause must 
be such as to carry with it the acquiescence of her great 
colonies. It is not England alone that must fight and suffer, 
but a great Empire over the sea. Canada, Australia, and 
the Cape will fight for the honour and integrity of that 
Empire; but they will unhesitatingly resent any proposal to 
commit their destiny to the keeping of Prince Bismarck.’ t 


The views of what was, perhaps, the dominant military 
school in 1888 were destined to be abandoned as a new 
shadow began to loom darkly on the European horizon. 
France and Russia, whom this school had regarded as 
* «The Balance of Power,’ by the late Major-General Sir F. Maurice. 

+ ‘Edinburgh Review,’ Oct. 1889. 
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our ‘natural enemies, came to be looked upon as possible 
and even desirable Allies. 

Three main causes combined to bring about this re- 
markable change in the British outlook. Before the 
outbreak in 1899 of the war in South Africa, the attitude 
of Germany had begun to be watched by close observers 
with uneasiness; but the Kaiser’s telegram to President 
Kruger and the subsequent revelation of what lay behind 
it could not easily be forgotten even by a people not 
prone to cherish suspicion.* In the second place, the 
building up of a great fleet, which was a necessary part 
of German policy, could not be carried on without caus- 
ing anxiety throughout the British Empire as successive 
naval programmes were unfolded before its gaze. Lastly, 
the systematic propaganda which was held to be neces- 
sary for the double purpose of creating an atmosphere 
favourable to German policy and to secure the large 
sums required for preparations—naval especially—could 
not fail to impress imagination in this country with a 
growing sense of impending danger. The bibliography 
of this unique literary campaign would supply materials 
for an interesting study. Eminent Professors, assured 
of Imperial favour, occupied themselves in teaching that 
the future of Germany and the beneficent spread of her 
culture depended upon Imperial dominion—requiring an 
all-powerful navy and the annexation of the colonies of 
other Powers—and that Great Britain stood directly in 
the path of German progress. Navaland military officers 
of rank and reputation, with Imperial patronage, ex- 
ercised their pens in explaining the strategic problems 
involved, laying stress on the necessity for increasing 
armaments, and at the same time belittling the obstacles 
to German world dominion. 

The German Emperor was careful from time to 
time to emphasise the official presentations of naval 
policy by phrases which left no room for doubt as to his 
objects. To this propaganda was added the untiring 
industry of the Press Bureau of the German Foreign 





* At this period, in the opinion of Lord Brassey, it was ‘evident that 
the Triple Alliance has of late been falling to pieces. Austria is torn 
asunder by the conflict of races. Italy is being exhausted by oppressive 
taxation.’—Introduction to the ‘Naval Annual,’ 1899. The Kaiser’s un- 
successful attempt to tamper with France at this period is characteristic. 
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Office, the methods of which are only partly understood 
in spite of the revelations since 1871. Working stealthily 
in Germany and in all countries where it was desired to 
influence public opinion, this unscrupulous institution has 
powerfully contributed to the creation of the atmosphere 
required for the prosecution of German designs.* 

Of the effects of these various activities as a whole 
it is impossible to form an accurate judgment; but 
without a shadow of doubt they were successful in 
imbuing the youth of Germany with bounding ambitions 
and deep-seated animosity towards other nations and 
our own perhaps especially. If we reflect upon the 
possibilities arising from such impressions instilled into 
a population dominated by militarism, drilled to obey, 
and intoxicated by the sense of overwhelming military 
power, it is not difficult to understand how German 
culture and civilisation, German industries and economic 
interests, even the cool judgment which cannot be wholly 
extinct in Germany were impotent to stem the gathering 
wave of ferocious aggression which threatened to sub- 
merge the liberties of Europe. 

In Great Britain, the natural result was to bring 
about a rapprochement to the Dual Alliance. In 1904 an 
important Anglo-French agreement was signed, which, 
though it did not refer to Germany, had the ‘effect of 
cementing the entente which King Edward ardently 
desired and of bringing the two Governments into closer 
relations. The agreement with Russia, signed in 1907, 
had no bearing on the European situation, but it was 
the expression of a wish for the removal of misunder- 
standings between London and St Petersburg. In 1902, 
a treaty with Japan was signed, to be revised during 
the Russo-Japanese war, and renewed in 1911. This 
treaty related solely to affairs in the East. That it 
would become operative in such a war as the present 
was not contemplated ; and the action of Japan is directly 
due to the proceedings of Germany in 1894 and 1897. The 
Triple Entente was the natural result of the policy of 
aggression on which it had become plain that Germany 
had definitely embarked. There can be no doubt that 





* A recent White Book explains the procedure organised for the secret 
diffusion of the German propaganda throughout the world at an annual 
cost of 75,0001. 
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the mutual understanding established with France was 
successful in averting a European war in 1905 and in 1911, 
and while the British Government consistently avoided 
a direct Treaty commitment, for which opinion in this 
country was not ripe, the growing menace of Germany, 
no longer disguised, drew closer the bonds which united 
the two Western Powers. ‘From time to time in recent 
years, wrote Sir E. Grey in 1912, 


‘the French and British naval and military experts have 
consulted together. ...I agree that, if either Government 
had grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third 
Power, or something that threatened the general peace, it 
should immediately discuss with the other whether both 
Governments should act together.’ 


When, in 1911, a large fresh increase in the German 
First Line Army was commenced, it became clear to all 
students of affairs that Germany was preparing for a 
war of aggression and that the peace of Europe was 
in imminent danger. This danger had long been pointed 
out by Mr Maxse and other writers. Invasion alarms 
had been raised; but popular opinion in this country 
is not easily aroused to a realisation of the fact that 
vital Imperial interests might demand intervention in 
a European war. British Socialists believed that their 
German friends could guarantee peace. Moreover, Anglo- 
German relations had latterly been made to present a 
marked improvement, and it was against Russia that 
German Press activities were directed in the early 
months of the present year. Even on Aug. 1, a Privy 
Councillor could not see ‘why on earth this country 
should be dragged into war, and asserted that ‘our 
interests have become too world-wide to admit of their 
being jeopardised for a European quarrel which only 
very, very remotely affects us.’ * 

There were many reasons why the Kaiser and his 
advisers might consider that the time had come to bring 
about the great war for which they had made the most 
complete preparations. Great Britain was believed to 
be on the verge of civil strife, her army to have shown 





* Letter in the ‘Times,’ Aug. 3. 
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signs of mutiny, and her Government to be bent on non- 
intervention.* Trouble in India and Egypt and the break- 
ing off of the self-governing dominions were expected 
by German publicists. The burden of enormous arma- 
ments was pressing on Germany; the forced levy was 
unpopular, disappointing in financial results, and not 
easily to be repeated. Socialism appeared to be steadily 
growing. The life of the Emperor of Austria was 
becoming precarious ; and, if political chaos were to arise 
in the Dual Monarchy, the military value of the Austrian 
alliance might be gravely diminished. Certain strategical 
railways near the western frontier, begun in 1910, were 
completed, as arranged, in 1913. The widening of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm canal was just accomplished. Defects 
in the equipment of the French Army had been announced 
in the Chamber. The solidarity of the sentiment which 
Prussian militarism had imposed upon Germany might 
weaken if the war was postponed, while the military 
machine was hardly capable of further improvement. 
For years the German plan of campaign against the 
Dual Alliance had been carefully prepared and developed. 
Utilising to the full her marked superiority in speed of 
mobilisation, Germany would throw the mass of her army 
upon France, reach Paris in two or at most three weeks, 
and having finally crushed the life out of the Republic, 
would swing her forces round to the East, where mean- 
while delaying strategy, aided by Austrian arms, would 
suffice. All this was well known. It may have been 
hoped that Italy could be trusted to detain large French 
forces in the South ; and her navy, co-operating with that 
of Austria, would oppose 23 battleships to 21 French, 
while the Triple Alliance as a whole would dispose of 
58 battleships as compared with 29 of France and Russia, 
those of the latter Power being split into two parts 
widely separated. As, under the arrangements to which 
Sir E. Grey referred, the great bulk of the French battle- 
fleet was stationed in the Mediterranean, the initial naval 
advantages, Great Britain being neutral, would be over- 
whelmingly on the side of the Central Powers. In ‘The 
German Empire’s Fateful Hour ’—a work warmly praised 





* These views could unfortunately be supported by exaggerated and 
incautious utterances in this country. 
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by the Crown Prince—Colonel Frobenius decided that 
‘the German Empire and its allies will strike’ in the 
spring of 1915. The tragedy at Serajevo may have caused 
the date to be anticipated. 

The attitude of the German Secretary of State during 
the memorable meeting with Sir E. Goschen on Aug. 4, 
leaves little doubt that British intervention was not 
expected. In Herr von Jagow’s words, it was ‘terrible 
to a degree’ and ‘unthinkable. The idea that con- 
siderations of national honour might weigh with the 
British Government and people had never occurred to 
him. German military expediency demanded the viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality ; and it is characteristic of the 
moral standards set up by Prussian militarism that treaty 
obligations and the rights of a small friendly State should 
shrink to ‘a scrap of paper,’ for the sake of which it 
was inconceivable that any Government would go to 
war. The German strategists had, however, busied 
themselves for years with plans for our destruction. 
Stress was laid on the power of a weaker fleet to tire 
out, and by means of mines, surprise attacks, and a large 
use of submarines gradually to wear down its antagonist. 
Elaborate arrangements were made to destroy British 
commerce at sea by the use of armed fast liners whose 
guns were kept ready on board. The great lessons of 
naval war—that decisive results at sea can be obtained 
only by successful fleet actions, and that, without such 
success, warfare against commerce must soon become 
ineffective—were ignored; and the British Admiralty, 
forewarned, was able to take steps which have reduced 
our losses to a minimum. The German strategists 
further believed that fear of invasion would prevent any 
military assistance being given to France, or that it was 
possible for a fleet which had not established its ascend- 
ancy by fighting to obstruct the passage of the Channel. 
Finally, the elaborate system of spies spread broad- 
cast over this country, with the object not only of 
supplying information but of injuring national resources 
and communications when the moment arrived, shows 
clearly the thoughtful preparations made by the Germans 
for our undoing.* 





* What was going on was well known; but the law was inadequate in 
peace time for dealing with persons so employed. One result of all these 
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That the main attack on France would be directed 
through Belgium has long been certain. More than 
twenty-seven years ago I pointed out that: 


‘The temptation to turn the main defences of France 
and strike at Paris from the north would be very strong. 
Maintaining a strict defensive in Alsace and Lorraine—if 
necessary permitting the French to reach the left bank of 
the upper Rhine—the mass of the German army could be 
. hurled upon the Oise by making free use of the Belgian 
railway system. ... Such a plan of campaign presents many 
attractions, provided that a convention could be arranged 
with or forced upon Belgium. . . . It is at least certain that 
all considerations will yield to military expediency. The 
initiative would be seized by Germany, whose preparations 
have been perfected and whose plan of campaign is already 
decided.’ * 


Since these words were written, the construction of 
strategic railways to the Belgian frontier removed all 
possible doubt as to German intentions; and the only 
uncertain factors were the attitude of Belgium and that 
of Great Britain as one of the Powers, including Ger- 
many, which had guaranteed Belgian neutrality. German 
military statesmanship miscalculated both. 

On July 25, the Austrian mobilisation began, and 
the first act of war was the bombardment of Belgrade 
on the 29th, which led to a partial mobilisation of the 
Russian Army. On July 31, Germany delivered an 
ultimatum to Russia and France, and declared war with 
these Powers on Aug. 1 and Aug. 3 respectively. Belgium 
indignantly refused the proffered terms—to be repeated 
later; and her territory and that of Luxemburg were 
immediately invaded. On the night of Aug. 4, Great 
Britain declared war on Germany. The Italian Govern- 
ment proclaimed neutrality on the incontestable ground 
that their obligations to the Triple Alliance did not 
include support in a war of aggression. 

The great war thus began in conditions not in full 





preparations has been to produce exasperation among our people, who did 
not realise what Germany had planned. 

* ‘The Franco-German Frontier,’ the ‘Times,’ Feb. 18, 1887. Cf. 
the German Chancellor’s speech in the Reichstag, Aug. 4: ‘Gentlemen, 
we are in a state of necessity and necessity knows no law. Our troops 
have occupied Luxemburg and perhaps are already on Belgian soil,’ 
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accordance with German expectations; but the first 
military movements showed how complete had been the 
preparations for the invasion of France. Preliminary 
steps were undoubtedly taken at the time of the first 
Austrian mobilisation; under the guise of a ‘state of 
war’ important measures followed, and large German 
forces were near the frontier and ready to march when 
war was declared, if not before. On Aug. 6, the Kaiser 
announced that ‘in the midst of perfect peace, the enemy 
surprises us.’ History will characterise this and other 
statements as they deserve. 

The war strengths of the armies of Germany, France, 
and Russia are roughly as follows: 





| 
i | 
Army | Field Army, | Second Line, | other Trained || Total Trained 
Corps. | First Line. i and Men. Men. 
| epots. 
| 


| No a a 
Germany .| 25 | 1,200,000 | 2,200,000 600,000 | 
France’ .| 21 1,100,000 | 1,600,000 | 1,300,000 | 
Russia .| 37* | 2,950,000 700,000 | 2,900,000 











| 
| 








Very large numbers of untrained men, in Russia especially, 
~ are available for service in war. 

Judging by figures only and leaving Austria-Hungary 
out of account for the moment, the equality of Germany 
and France and the enormous combined superiority of 
France and Russia in totals of trained men appear strik- 
ing. The German Second Line Army is able to provide 
about 50 formed divisions, the Russian Second Line 38 
divisions, while the French reserve. field troops do not 
appear to be organised in such large units or to be so 
readily available for field service at the outset of war. 
All these Second Line Armies are composed of fully 
trained soldiers, who have lost some of their hardness 
in civil life, but are in their physical prime. Their 
officers are generally inferior in training and military 
knowledge to those of the First Line; but, except in this 
respect, the German Second Line field formations are 
probably equal to those of the First Line, and can be as 
rapidly mobilised. The latest changes in the German 
Army—the laws of March 1911 and June 1912—had the 





* This number may have been recently increased. 
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effect of increasing the First Line and of putting certain 
finishing touches to its organisation. 

Viewing the standard of preparations, as they existed 
when Germany determined to bring on a European war, 
it seems certain that the military advisers of the Kaiser 
counted on the Austrian Army to reduce the numerically 
heavy balance of force against them, on the suddenness 
of their long prearranged invasion of France which 
would prevent complete mobilisation, on the Far Eastern 
preoccupations of the Russians and the assumed slowness 
of their advance, and on the general superiority of the 
German forces in fighting capacity and in organisation. 

In April last, the British Regular Army and its reserves 
numbered about 444,500 men of all ranks, of whom 78,500 
were stationed in India and 31,700 in the Colonies and 
Egypt. In addition the Territorial Force had a total of 
251,700 and the unorganised National Reserve about 
200,000. Since the outbreak of the war the nation 
has nobly responded to the call to arms; and on 
Sep. 10 the Prime Minister was able to announce 
that ‘practically 439,000’ recruits had enlisted for the 


Regular Army, while the Territorial Force already 
exceeds 400,000. In the decentralised Territorial system, 
we possessed an efficient and a trained agency for 
recruiting. It was decided not to utilise this machinery, 
with the result, as Mr Asquith explained, that there had 
been 


‘complaints of grievances causing, legitimately or otherwise, 
deeply-felt dissatisfaction at the manner in which some 
parts—I say advisedly only some parts—of this operation 
of recruiting have been conducted.’ 


The improvised arrangements will doubtless in time 
settle down into orderly working. 

The British Empire has never before been so ‘well 
prepared for war. The Colonial—now the Overseas— 
Defence Committee had for some time been occupied 
with the organisation of Imperial resources abroad; and 
a most important step was taken after the South African 
war, when Mr Balfour decided upon the reconstruction 
of the War Office, which the Hartington Commission 
had shown to be defective in essential respects. Two 
principal results followed. In 1904, the Committee of 
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Imperial Defence started, under Mr Balfour's president- 
ship, upon the study of measures of preparation and of 
many Imperial problems which had never been adequately 
considered. A General Staff was for the first time 
established with definite duties, and was soon followed 
by a War Staff at the Admiralty. It is wholly due to 
the measures thus initiated, and to the work of Lord 
Haldane which followed, that the transition from peace 
to war was accomplished without the least sign of con- 
fusion, and Mr Asquith could justly say that: 


‘Everything, as the experience of this war has shown, was 
foreseen and provided for in advance with the single exception 
of this enormous increase in our Regular forces.’ 


For this, however, Lord Haldane had provided ma- 
chinery. For the first time in our history an organised 
expeditionary force was ready for embarkation; and the 
smoothness with which this force was mobilised and sent, 
with all its equipment and with reserves behind it, to the 
assistance of the French army is the most striking proof 
of the excellence of the staff work at the War Office in 
recent years. 

The Japanese, as Sir George Aston points out in his 
interesting book on strategy,* succeeded in 1904 ‘to a 
surprising extent in concealing the movements of their 
forces. We and our French Allies have followed their 
example, and it is at present impossible for a student of 
the war to do more than indicate its main features. As 
has been pointed out, it was certain that the main line of 
invasion would be directed through Belgium whatever 
attitude her Government might adopt. The use of the 
railway line through Liége, Namur and Charleroi was 
very important to the invading forces. This had long 
been perfectly understood, and in July 1888 the fortifica- 
tion of Liége and of Namur was begun. The new defences 
were defined by the Belgian Government as follows: 


‘Les tétes de pont dont il s’agit ne peuvent étre con- 
fondues avec des camps retranchés. Ce sont des simples 
pivots de manceuvre, des places d’arrét.’ 


In the light of to-day, this definition is significant. In 








* «Sea, Land and Air Strategy ’ (John Murray, 1914). 
202 
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the year 1890 I inspected the works then nearly finished 
and pointed out that the forts could not be trusted to 
guard the intervals in the long lines of defence, and that 
large field forces* were necessary if the places were to 
offer an effective resistance. The forts—twelve round 
Liége and nine round Antwerp—are of peculiar design, 
the idea of which was suggested by M. Mougin of the 
St Chamond firm.t The individual fort is an immense 
mass of concrete, with subterranean chambers for the 
garrison, enclosed by deep well-flanked ditches. The 
armament—somewhat weak and slow in action—is pro- 
tected by armour. The close defence is provided for by 
small quick-firing guns in cupolas which are raised into 
the firing position when required. The fire of the forts 
could cover portions of the main roads and railways 
entering the positions; but, in a country deeply marked 
by topographical features, the scope of guns tied to fixed 
positions is necessarily limited. The concentrated fire of 
heavy siege howitzers upon individual forts would quickly 
render their guns hors de combat{; but, if the interval 
were held by adequate forces strongly entrenched, a long 
resistance could be counted upon. 

The Belgian Army was in process of reorganisation 
with a view to raise its numbers eventually to about 
340,000 men. At the outbreak of war, its strength may 
have reached about 210,000 men, intended to be organised 
in six strong Divisions and one Cavalry Division. Of 
this force, probably about 110,000 men would be allotted 
to the field army, leaving the remainder for garrison pur- 
poses. The position of Belgium was peculiarly exposed. 
Three German Army Corps and two Cavalry Divisions 
were close to the frontier, which is only 27 miles from 
Liége, and were ready for an immediate advance. On the 
night of Aug. 3, or the morning of Aug. 4, the frontier 
was violated, and the eastern forts of Liége were engaged 
on the night of the latter day. In 1870, the French 
Government declared war on July 15. In fifteen days 
the Germans concentrated 370,000 men with 1200 guns in 





* Estimated by me at about 70,000 men exclusive of the garrisons 


of the forts. e 
+ A model was shown at the Paris Exhibition in 1889, 
+ Field artillery, on the other hand, could make no impression on the 


fort armaments. 
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the Palatinate, and two fateful battles were fought on 
Aug. 6. This was justly regarded at the time as a 
triumph of good organisation ; but nothing can be more 
startling than a comparison between this achievement 
and that of 1914. The German preparations for invasion 
had made gigantic strides, and we are now able to 
understand the imminent danger which threatened 
Belgium and France. The difficulties were greatest for 
the; Belgians, who had no time for preparations, could 
receive no immediate help, and had to bear the first 
brunt of the German main attack. 

The influence of fortifications in the early stage of 
war has often been manifested. The most startling 
instance is that of the Prussian invasion of Bohemia 
in 1779, when Frederick the Great crossed the Giant 
Mountains with two armies, each nearly 100,000 strong. 
These armies were intended to unite at Gitschin;* but 
they found the Austrians under Lacy and Loudon in a 
strongly entrenched position between them. Frederick, 
after making reconnaissances, decided that an attack 
would be dangerous, and the Prussian armies retreated 
ignominiously across the mountains. The lesson was 
lost upon the Austrians; and Colonel Chesney, reviewing 
the campaign of 1866, wrote : 


‘A few days’ arrest would have made a strange change in the 
tone of that triumphant [Prussian] army. . . . Benedek was 
less happy than Lacy.’ 


Successive German assaults on the east of the position 
of Liége failed with heavy loss; but the Belgian garrison 
was inadequate, and the entrenchment of the intervals 
of the forts had not been completed. German forces 
found their way into the town through undefended 
spaces; the Belgian field troops were withdrawn and 
such of the forts as it was necessary to take could be 
deliberately attacked with heavy siege artillery. Accord- 
ing to the ‘ Deutsche Tageszeitung,’ ‘it must be regarded 
as a quite extraordinary event that a great fortress 
should be taken on the sixth day of mobilisation.’ In the 
circumstances as we now know them, Liege made the 


* At this place on July 2, 1866, von Moltke dictated the orders which 
drew the German armies together for the decisive battle of Sadowa. 
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best defence of which it was capable. The small Belgian 
army could not afford to isolate a fraction of the force 
required to hold a camp ret:anché with a perimeter of 
more than 30 miles; and a position of this great extent 
is not suitable as a place d’arrét. 

Preceded by cavalry patrols and followed by strong 
cavalry forces supported by infantry, the German masses 
poured into Belgium north of the Meuse. Everywhere 
their advanced guards were most gallantly opposed by 
the Belgians operating from a central position near 
Louvain. At Haelen a large cavalry force was re- 
pulsed; but the unequal contest could not be main- 
tained, and on Aug. 19 it was known that the Belgian 
army was retiring upon Antwerp after an action in 
which its rearguard suffered severely. 

The general results of the fine resistance offered by 
the Belgian army were of the utmost importance. The 
French gained time to complete their mobilisation and to 
bring over the Army Corps from Algeria. A portion of 
the British contingent was able to come into line for the 
first great battle. Railway lines were cut; bridges were 
broken ; and the communications of the Germans, instead 
of being ready and intact for their use as was expected, 
needed time for restoration. The plan of the French 
Commander-in-Chief was apparently to receive the first 
shock of invasion in a specially selected position near the 
frontier—a position which there would have been time 
to strengthen: 


‘It is always,’ wrote von Moltke, ‘a serious matter to 
abandon, without the most pressing necessity, a once- 
settled and well-devised plan for a new and unprepared 
scheme.’ * 


The delay secured by the brave Belgian army and 
belief in the strength of Namur seem to have suggested 
an offensive movement northwards to the line of the 
Sambre and eastwards across the Meuse. The British 
contingent was therefore pushed forward to Mons, and 
the general front of the Allies followed a line thence 
through Charleroi to Namur. The British, attacked by 
far superior forces on Aug. 23 and 24, retired on the 





* ‘Précis of War of 1870-71.’ 
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25th to the line Cambrai—Landrécies—le Cateau, to be 
again fiercely attacked on the 26th. We have no details 
as to what happened elsewhere; but the offensive move- 
ment east of the Meuse failed equally. The attack on 
one of the forts of Namur began on the 20th; the 
Germans entered the town soon afterwards; and the 
whole position was in their hands on the 24th. An 
inadequate French force, which arrived too late, had 
joined the Belgian garrison; but, here as at Liége, the 
conditions were such as to preclude a long resistance, 
while the German heavy howitzers quickly destroyed 
the armament of the forts. 

The first battle removed any doubt which may have 
existed as to the general plan of the invaders. The great 
mass of their forces had been directed through Belgium 
north of the Meuse, through the Belgian Ardennes and 
through Luxemburg. Further, the determined attack 
upon the British troops near Mons, viewed in conjunction 
with well-known German strategy, plainly indicated 
that the most strenuous efforts would be made to turn 
the left flank of the Allies, which therefore was the point 
of greatest danger. The failure of the offensive move- 
ment, east of the Meuse especially, greatly facilitated this 
plan. Large German forces crossed the Meuse at Givet; 
and from the north not less than 12 Army Corps, closely 
massed, were available to force the Allies back towards 
Paris. The most notable result of the first fighting was 
that the strategic initiative passed to the Germans, 
to be taken from them only when the Allies could 
resume the offensive. The successive retiring move- 
ments which in eleven days brought the Allied army 
from the line Mons—Namur to that of the Seine, Marne, 
and the Upper Meuse from Verdun to Toul—a distance 
of about 130 miles—are thus explained. Possessing the 
initiative, the Germans struck with superior forces at 
selected points on the long front presented by the Allies 
and made special efforts against the exposed left flank. 
Preoccupied with the object of preventing their line 
from being broken at any point, the Allies derived no 
strategic advantage from a local success, while their 
opponents, free to strike wherever they chose, were able 
to enforce their will upon an army not greatly inferior 
in numbers. 
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The mist which had veiled the operations was par- 
tially lifted on Sep. 10, by the publication of a dispatch 
from Sir John French covering the period from Aug. 21 
to Aug. 28. This dispatch is a splendid record of the 
devotion and endurance of all arms, and of the fine 
generalship which enabled the British forces to be with- 
drawn from a position of extreme peril on the line 
Cambrai—le Cateau—Landrécies where, on the 26th, they 
were attacked by five German Army Corps. On the 27th 
and 28th, the French cavalry, whose presence on the 
exposed left flank was sorely needed from the first, and 
two French divisions from Arras rendered valuable 
assistance. Throughout these most trying days, our 
troops in hand-to-hand fighting—a test of moral 
ascendancy—proved their marked superiority; and in 
the long annals of the British Army there is nothing 
finer than the stubborn courage displayed when the 
post of honour and of greatest danger was assigned to 
it in the most tremendous clash of arms that the world 
has ever seen. 

The long line of the Allies was borne back until the 
left flank rested north-west of Paris, and thence followed 
the course of the Marne and on through Chalons to 
Verdun. The British forces, which had reached the line 
Noyon—la Fére on Aug. 28, fell back through Compiegne, 
where further fighting took place on Sep. 1 and ten 
German guns were captured, in the direction of Meaux. 
We have glimpses of a brilliant cavalry action, in which 
the 12th Lancers and Royal Scots Greys showed con- 
spicuous gallantry, and of a success south of Guise, 
where the French 5th Army drove back four German 
Army Corps with heavy loss and in disorder; but 
Longwy had fallen on Aug. 28, and thence as well as 
from Rocroy fresh German forces had advanced. 

By Sep. 4 it became clear that the German strategy 
had entered upon a new phase. Further attempts to 
turn the left flank of the Allies were abandoned, and a 
determined effort to break through the French centre 
was begun, apparently with the object of dividing the 
Allied forces and of forcing back one part upon Paris 
and the other on the eastern line of fortresses. Cross- 
ing the Marne, the German right wing and centre 
advanced towards Coulommiers, la Ferté Gaucher and 
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Sezanne, reaching ‘the district to the north of Provins’ 
on Sep. 6. In face of an army which had not been 
defeated and had shown no loss of moral, this was a 
dangerous step. It exposed the German right flank, 
enabled a converging attack to be brought to bear on 
the advancing troops, and laid open a part of their com- 
munications. 

The time for the offensive had now come; and the 
Allied army, in a series of great battles lasting five days 
over a front of 150 miles, displayed a vigour which 
must have astonished the enemy, The Anglo-French 
forces on the left wing attacked the German right, which 
narrowly escaped disaster, and subsequently drove it 
across the Marne forty miles to the northwards. In the 
centre, where heavy fighting occurred, the Germans fell 
back on Sep. 11 ‘along the whole front between 
Sezanne and Revigny’; and the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Allies reported that ‘notwithstanding the efforts 
made by our troops during the five days’ battle, they still 
possess the energy to pursue.’ In bad weather and in 
disorder, the German retreat continued to the right 
bank of the Aisne, which was crossed by the Allies 
after severe fighting. The pursuit had been relentless, 
and the losses of the enemy in men and matériel 
were very heavy. The army of the Crown Prince, 
failing to break through the line of defences between 
Belfort and Toul, was driven northwards between the 
Argonne and the Meuse. As a general result of the 
prolonged fighting, the Germans, after a precipitate 
retreat of more than sixty miles, were at length able 
to make a stand in strong positions previously prepared, 
with their right on high ground near Soissons, and 
their left close to the frontier of Lorraine. Here they 
entrenched themselves, brought up heavy guns and 
howitzers, and made a series of violent counter-attacks 
—upon the British positions especially—all of which were 
repulsed. 

The battle of the Aisne began on Sep. 12; and in an 
order of the day, issued on the 17th, referring to the 
action of the British forces, Sir John French said: ‘I am 
unable to find adequate words to express the admiration 
I feel for their magnificent conduct.’ Elsewhere he paid 
a striking tribute to the fine work of the Royal Flying 
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Corps, which has shown conspicuous ability and daring 
in reconnaissance, and in the raids directed against the 
German aircraft stations at Diisseldorf and Cologne. 

The Allies having also fortified their front line, the 
operations partake of the nature of siege’ warfare, in 
which heavy artillery plays an important part; and a 
decisive result can be attained only by turning either 
flank of the enemy’s lines or by cutting the German 
communications through Belgium. The invasion of 
France has failed; and the Allies, with their right flank 
resting on Verdun, with the line of defences thence to 
Belfort intact, with their forces concentrated at the 
front, and with the moral ascendancy due to victory, 
have wrested from the enemy the strategic offensive. 
A strong movement against the German right flank and 
rear began to make itself felt on Sep. 23 and has led to 
violent fighting in the region between Péronne and 
Compiegne. On Oct. 1 it was officially stated that the 
Allies ‘have made progress... to the north of the 
Somme,’ while on the right there has also been advance 
‘in the southern Woevre. So far as can be judged, the 
crisis is near at hand; and, as the Germans have failed 
to check the turning movements and are showing some 
signs of exhaustion, there can be only one issue. Mean- 
while siege operations against the southern section of 
the defences of Antwerp have commenced, and the forts 
in this section are being bombarded. The outer line of 
defence is about nine miles from the town, and has been 
strongly entrenched. The attacking force appears to be 
inadequate in numbers and in quality to the task of 
breaking through the determined resistance which the 
gallant Belgian army is offering; and a decisive result 
on the Aisne will at once relieve the situation. 


Two circumstances have assisted in bringing about 
this most important change in the position. Events on 
their Eastern frontier forced the Germans to withdraw 
large forces from the Western theatre of war. The 
brave Belgian army, in Lord Kitchener’s words, showed 
‘undaunted and vigilant activity, striking out from 
Antwerp to the South and South-west, threatening the 
enemy's communications, and holding up troops intended 
to be brought into the line of battle in France. 
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The Russian mobilisation, in spite of the difficulties 
arising from vast distances, was carried out with wonder- 
ful promptitude; but, from a frontier protruding 300 
miles into the enemy’s country, no general advance was 
possible till the flanks were secured. In the East, at the 
outset of war, the Germans had at least five army corps 
based upon the strong fortresses of Kénigsberg, Graudenz, 
Thorn, and Posen, with the advantage of a network of 
railways leading to the frontier. On the South, Austria- 
Hungary disposed of more than 2,500,000 trained men, 
and could mobilise seventeen army corps and a large 
cavalry force of First Line troops. The Second Line 
formations of this heterogeneous army are inferior to 
those of Germany and Russia in organisation ; and three 
army corps were occupied on the Serbian frontier. The 
Austrians were, however, able to assemble north of the 
Carpathians nearly a million of men dangerously threat- 
ening the Russian left flank. From the purely Russian 
point of view, correct strategy dictated the defensive on 
the East Prussian frontier until the Austrian menace 
could be brought completely under control; but, if this 
policy had been adopted, no immediate assistance would 
have been forthcoming to the Allies in France. Loyally, 
therefore, the Russians proceeded to invade East Prussia, 
driving back the Germans at Gumbinnen, penetrating far 
into the enemy’s country, and proceeding to the invest- 
ment of Kénigsberg. The effect was electrical ; streams 
of fugitives found their way to Berlin; and German 
forces, estimated at five army corps, were hurriedly with- 
drawn from the West, thus giving some relief to the 
Allies. The invasion of East Prussia could not be main- 
tained ; and the Germans, making use of their railways, 
inflicted a serious reverse upon the Russian forces 
between Soldau and Osterode. General von Hindenberg 
has since advanced into Russian territory up to the line 
of the Niemen and has attempted to take the minor 
fortress of Osowiec. This strategically useless invasion 
has now been repulsed with heavy losses. 

The Austrians, in accordance with a prearranged 
plan, invaded Southern Poland with two armies directed 
against Lublin and Chelm, important places on the 
railway between Kieff and Warsaw, while a third 
army operating eastwards from Lemberg attempted 
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to cover the right of the main advance. It is not 
yet possible to unravel the series of great battles, 
spread over a front of nearly 200 miles, which have 
brought disaster to the Austro-Hungarian armies. The 
Russians, from the first, held the invading forces, which, 
after reaching a point about twenty miles from Chelm, 
withdrew to the line Opole—Zamosc—Betz, where they 
entrenched. On Aug. 17, the army of General Ruszky, 
which had concentrated between Lutzk and Proskenoff, 
crossed the frontier of Galicia, and after severe fighting 
lasting seven days occupied Lemberg on Sep. 3, captur- 
ing large numbers of prisoners, guns and transport. 
The Austrian main armies, now in a critical position, 
were attacked by General Broussiloff from the north and 
north-east, broken with heavy losses and driven across 
the San river, while General Ruszky pressed on to the 
attack of Przemysl, and his Cossacks reached the Car- 
pathian passes. At Uzsok, on one of the main roads 
into Hungary, fierce fighting occurred, and the enemy 
were defeated with severe losses. As a result of these 
immense operations, the Austrian armies are shattered, 
and can only hope to concentrate their remnants near 
Cracow, while the greater part of Galicia is in the hands 
of the Russians, who have crossed the San and Vistula 
in pursuit, have taken the strong fortress of Jaroslaw, 
isolated Przemysl, and are now advancing towards 
Cracow. The assistance rendered by the Germans to 
their distracted Allies seems to have been limited at 
this stage to two army corps, which shared in the 
disastrous retreat. The main reinforcements from the 
West were apparently sent to East Prussia instead of 
to the point where victory was most needed; and the 
dispositions of the German supreme command suggest 
indecision. 

Throughout the operations in Poland and Galicia, the 
Russian troops not only fought with the stubborn courage 
which is their characteristic, but showed the enthusiasm 
which a truly national war inspires. The campaign has 
been conducted with great skill, and the rapid move- 
ments are evidence of extreme vigour. The Russians 
can now deal with the situation in East Prussia and 
complete the investment of K6nigsberg, while the 
Germans are compelled to concentrate their forces for 
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the defence of Silesia. Entrenched positions are re- 
ported to have been thrown up already on the line of 
the Prosna between Kalioz and Czestochowa, and pos- 
sibly also on the line of the Warta; but the latest 
information points to an advance towards the Vistula. 
In this region vitally, important events are impending. 
With little effective assistance from their beaten Ally, 
the Germans will have to meet the Russian armies, 
whose great superiority in numbers will enable turning 
movements on a large scale to be undertaken. They will 
need every man who can be sent to the Eastern front, 
and they will be unable to restore the situation in the 
West. Here, therefore, the object appears to be at the 
best to retain a foothold in France and Belgium in 
the hope of some favourable change of which there are 
no signs, and at the worst to secure the retreat to the 
Rhine. If the turning movement is completely success- 
ful, much will depend upon the remaining moral of the 
forces, which have suffered heavily in the long-drawn 
battle on the Aisne and athwart the Meuse. 


The Austrians, in their southern campaign, sub- 
sequently converted into a ‘punitive expedition,’ seem 
to have intended to cross the Danube near Belgrade and 
to invade Serbia in the direction of Kragujevatz and 
Nisch. This plan failed, and on Aug. 12 they passed the 
Save and the Drina, and forcing back small Servian 
detachments occupied Shabatz. On Aug. 17, the Servians 
took the offensive, and after three days’ severe fighting— 
at Jardar especially—succeeded in driving back the 
Austrians with heavy loss and in disorder. Shabatz was 
then evacuated with further loss. On Sep. 21 and 22 
severe fighting occurred near the right bank of the 
Drina, south of Losnitza, where the Austrian forces 
were sharply repulsed. Meanwhile a combined Monte- 
negrin and Servian force has invaded Bosnia, occupied 
Vishegrad, and after defeating the enemy, is advancing 
on Serajevo. The Montenegrins are attacking Cattaro, 
the outer defences of which have been bombarded by 
French warships. The ‘punitive’ operations have com- 
pletely failed, and the Servians and Montenegrins have 
fought with great gallantry against superior forces, 
defeating troops sorely needed in Galicia. The moral 
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effect of their successes, which may lead to a general 
rising in Bosnia, has added materially to the overwhelm- 
ing difficulties of the Dual Monarchy. 

Germany’s place in the sun, which no Power wished 
to disturb, will know her no longer; and the French 
colonies which she proposed to annex will not pass into 
her hands. Togoland has been taken by our local 
forces, and Duala, the chief port of the Cameroons, 
by an Anglo-French expedition. Apia in Samoa has 
surrendered to an expedition from New Zealand, and 
the German islands in this group have changed 
their flag. Herbertshéhe in the Bismarck archipelago, 
and the island of Nauru, have been occupied by 
Australian naval forces, which have also seized German 
New Guinea. From German South-west Africa, where 
stores of guns, rifles and ammunition had been pre- 
pared with the idea of arming the Boers against us, 
raids on British frontier stations have been carried out. 
General Botha is now making ready to add this territory 
to the Union; and Liideritzbucht has already been taken 
by an expeditionary force from Cape Town, which is 
penetrating inland. It matters little that we have tem- 
porarily lost Walfisch Bay. From their colony in East 
Africa the Germans have unsuccessfully attempted 
spasmodic raids into the Uganda Protectorate, British 
East Africa, and Rhodesia. The wireless station at 
Dar-es-Salaam was destroyed by H.M.S. ‘Pegasus’ in 
the first days of war, and the colony will soon be 
occupied. Finally, at Kiao-Chau, the Japanese with a 
British contingent have invested the German port of 
Tsingtau, and have ‘occupied all the high ground over- 
looking the enemy’s main line of defence’ (Sep. 28). 

Among the many dangerous delusions of the German 
strategists, the confident belief that the British Empire 
would dissolve at the first breath of war and that revolt 
in India and Egypt could be engineered by German 
emissaries, stands prominent. It will not be possible 
indefinitely to conceal from the misled people of Germany 
the whole-hearted support which was instantly forth- 
coming to the British cause. From the great Dominions, 
giving tens of thousands of their best manhood, to the 
smallest Crown Colony contributing in money or in kind 
to the limits of its ability, every unit of the Empire has 
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come forward with help in the hour of national need. 
India is sending the pick of her fine army, already 
landed at Marseilles, and is most liberally aiding the 
many requirements of the war. 


‘The rulers of the Indian Native States, numbering nearly 
700 altogether, have with one accord rallied to the defence 
of the Empire and offered their personal services and the 
resources of their States.’ * 


Many Princes and Cadets of noble families will serve 
in the field, where also the Imperial Service Troops will 
be represented. The Dalai Lama has offered 1000 
Tibetan troops; and the wild tribesmen across the 
north-west border have expressed their willingness to 
fight against the enemies of Britain. Racial and religious 
divisions, political differences and animosities, have been 
submerged in a wave of common loyalty to the flag 
which has brought law and order, peace and prosperity 
to India. History records no spontaneous uprising of 
multitudinous peoples which can be compared with that 
which German aggression has aroused. 

What have been the results of the first two months 
of the great war which the ‘moral strength’ of the 
German people has forced upon the world? Four 
separate invasions, of which two at least were carefully 
planned, have ended in failure. In the opinion of 
German strategists, it was essential that France should 
be crushed before the Russian menace could gather 
strength; but the invasion of France quickly spent 
itself, and the recoil was disastrous to German prestige. 
Germany has so far won no military success in the large 
sense, and her Ally has suffered irreparable defeat. The 
greater part of the German First Line Army has been 
roughly handled and has suffered heavy losses. It is now 
necessary, with troops which have declined in average 
quality, to meet the onslaught of Russian forces largely 
superior in numbers and flushed with victory. For the 
Germans, the whole outlook has radically changed, and 
the effects of the amazing miscalculations of the advisers 
of the Emperor can no longer be concealed. 

Never in the space of two months have such 





* The Marquis of Crewe, House of Lords, Sep. 4. 
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appalling losses occurred; and, as Great Britain alone 
has published full figures, the immensity of the slaughter 
which the ambitions of the Prussian dynasty, backed by 
the exponents of German culture, have inflicted upon 
mankind can only be guessed. No war in modern times 
has been characterised by such inhuman brutality to 
non-combatants, men, women and children, or such 
wanton destruction of priceless treasures—the cherished 
and sacred inheritance of the civilised world—as that 
waged by the highly disciplined troops of the Kaiser. 
The proceedings of the German forces in China, where 
they were exhorted by the Kaiser to emulate the 
atrocities of Attila, might have prepared Europe for 
this outburst of barbarism. 

No war has ever been accompanied by such a torrent 
of reckless and stupid mendacity. The truth must 
eventually be known, and a terrible awakening lies 
before the German people, fed with victories achieved in 
official bureaux. It is too soon to attempt to forecast 
events, and nothing is certain except that the advance 
of vast Russian forces into Germany must soon effect 
marked changes in the general military situation. We 
cannot at present estimate the ever-growing economic 
strain which the relentless pressure of sea-power must 
inevitably produce, or the political possibilities which 
may arise when the South German States and the 
promiscuous elements of the Dual Monarchy come to 
understand whither Prussian militarism has led them. 
The duty of the Allies is plain, and it must be discharged 
with perfect unity of effort and regardless of cost. It is 
necessary for ever to rid the world of the intolerable 
menace from which Europe has long suffered, to restore 
the shattered fabric of international morality, to secure 
the liberties and the rights of the small States, and to 
lay deep the foundations of lasting peace. The sword 
has never been drawn in a nobler cause, and it must 
prevail. The heavy losses which have spread sorrow 
throughout the land will not be in vain; and, purified 
by shared sacrifice and suffering, the British Empire will 
emerge from the supreme ordeal of war with honour 
untarnished and with hopes for the future undimmed. 


SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 
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II.—AT SEA. 


WAR has been in progress between six of the great fleets 
of the world for periods varying from about five weeks 
to two months.* No decisive battle has been fought, and 
yet the British Fleet, supported in the Mediterranean by 
the naval forces of France and in the Far East by the 
Navy of Japan, has achieved notable victories, the fruits 
of which the people of the British Empire are reaping 
day by day and hour by hour, Events have shown that 
a supreme fleet not only confers on a nation control over 
maritime communications, but endows it with military 
power on land as well as economic power. 

Owing to the silent pressure exercised by British sea 
power, we alone among the nations in Europe engaged 
in hostilities have been able to create new armies and 
carry on our ‘business as usual,’ or very much as usual. 
While vast armies have been tramping over some of the 
fairest parts of the Continent, leaving ruin and desolation 
in their paths, the inhabitants of the British Isles— 
separated from the Continent to the south by a channel 
only twenty miles broad (which the projectile of a 
modern naval gun could span) and with an ocean only 
three or four hundred miles broad on the east (acting as 
a barrier between it and the second naval Power of the 
world)—have experienced none of the horrors of war. 

During these weeks current estimates of the value of 
sea power have had to be readjusted. Convincing 
testimony has been supplied of the varied services which 
a great fleet can render to an island people, who are the 
guardians of a vast maritime Empire, the possessors of 
half the world’s mercantile shipping, and the manu- 
facturers of no small part of the goods which other 
nations require. After the first shock, due to the 
realisation of the fact that at last Armageddon had 
come, commercial life throughout the British Isles 
began to resume its routine course; steps were concerted 
to seize markets from which our enemies had been cut 
off by the Fleet ; and advantage was taken of the freedom 





* The several ultimatums expired, taking the earliest and the last, on 
Aug. 1 (Germany and Russia) and Aug. 26 (Japan and Austria-Hungary), 
Vol, 221.—No. 441, 2P 
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of the seas to launch the Expeditionary Force on its 
career of glory on the Continent, to mobilise the in- 
calculable military strength of the oversea Empire, and 
to draw to our aid the spontaneously offered assistance 
of the Princes and peoples of India. In the history of 
warfare there is no spectacle of calmness, confidence 
and resolute courage surpassing that which the British 
peoples presented to the world when the last word had 
been spoken by diplomacy and violent measures had to 
be adopted in pursuit of national policy. 

It has not been easy to realise that during these 
weeks hostilities have been in progress in six of the great 
seas of the world. Before active operations began, the 
fog of war obscured all vision; only now and again, 
when some small incident has been reported, has a 
message come through from this or that admiral or 
captain as a reminder of the pressure which has been 
continually exerted. As a preliminary to a closer study 
of the progress of events, it may be well to recall the 
strategical theatres in which naval operations have been 
in progress and the fleets which have been engaged. 


North Sea . Britain against Germany. 

Baltic . . Russia against Germany. 

Mediterranean France and Britain against Austria- 
Hungary and Germany. 

Atlantic . . Britain against Germany, with the as- 
sistance of a few French cruisers. 

Pacific . . Britain and Japan against Germany, 
with a small French Squadron and 
the Fleet unit of the Commonwealth 
Government rendering support. 

Indian Ocean _ Britain against Germany. 


Even to students of naval history the absence of 
incidents of importance in these six strategical areas— 
incidents affecting the ultimate issues of the war—has 
been a matter of some surprise. The explanation lies in 
the immense superiority of force which the British 
Empire, in association with the navies of France and 
Japan, has been able to exert from the very first. An 
army must fight for victory; a navy, if it be sufficiently 
strong, can create an atmosphere, and victory goes by 
default in the absence of challenge. This, so far, has been 
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the general experience of the present war on the seas, 
and thus it has happened that we have reaped a rich 
harvest merely by standing ready to defeat the enemy. 
The shipping of Germany and Austria-Hungary has been 
either captured or driven off the seas, the ocean com- 
merce of these two countries has been arrested, and a 
divorce has been effected between Germany and the 
colonial empire which was her peculiar pride and the 
safety of which her Fleet was intended to assure. 


Two striking events marked the opening of hostilities 
on the sea. It had always been assumed by those who 
had not followed with care the progress and character 
of the British naval reorganisation, which had been in 
progress during the preceding ten years, that the task 
of mobilising the Fleet would be a long and arduous 
one, and that probably a deficiency of officers and men 
would be revealed. These anticipations were proved to be 
inaccurate. By a fortunate circumstance the Admiralty 
in the early months of the year determined, for the first 
time, to test, on something approaching war scale, the 
machinery created for placing all the ships in Home 
waters on a fully commissioned basis. Under the 
Admiralty’s scheme the vessels of the Home Fleets had 
been organised on a sliding scale. The First Fleet con- 
sisted of the newest ships of every class, which always 
had on board complete complements and were instantly 
ready for war. The Second Fleet comprised older ships 
which were also provided with full crews of active service 
ratings. It differed from the First Fleet only in two 
respects. First, it did less cruising; secondly, while one 
section of the officers and men were always on board 
carrying out the ordinary routine of the sea service, the 
other was occupied in taking qualifying and requalifying 
courses at the various training establishments of the 
particular naval port serving as the base of this or that 
group of ships. The Third Fleet included the oldest ships. 
These vessels, under normal conditions, were provided 
with only skeleton crews of sufficient size to enable them 
to be maintained in good condition. Machinery was 
created whereby on the declaration of war all the vessels 
of the Third Fleet were to be provided with full crews by 
drafting to them additional active service ratings and a 

2P2 
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large number of men from the Royal Fleet Reserve—that 
is, men who, having served four years or more afloat and 
having undergone periodical training since being dis- 
charged from the active list, constituted a section of the 
trained personnel of high value. 

During the years immediately preceding the war the 
Board of Admiralty had devoted close attention to this 
last section of the Home Fleets, in the confident belief 
that the experience of war would cause even the older 
ships to rise rapidly in fighting value. In explanation of 
the policy of the Board, Mr Churchill, on March 18, 1912, 
explained to the House of Commons that : 


‘Battles are not decided by ratios or percentages. They 
yield definite and absolute results, and the strength of con- 
flicting navies ought to be measured, and is measured, not as 
in peace by comparison, but by subtraction. 

‘We must expect that in a fleet battle between good and 
efficient navies equally matched, tremendous damage will be 
reciprocally inflicted. Many ships on both sides will be sunk 
or blown up. Many more will sustain injuries which will take 
months to repair. Others, again, will not come out again 
during the whole of the war... . 

‘That is a very satisfactory reflection for the stronger 
naval Power. It will always pay the stronger naval Power 
to lose ship for ship in every class. The process of cancelling 
would conduct us, albeit by a ghastly road, to certain victory, 
and to a condition, not of relative, but of absolute superiority. 
Further, with a reciprocal destruction of the newer ships, the 
older vessels will rise swiftly in value. When the Ace is out, 
the King is the best card, and so on. 

‘We possess more “ Dreadnoughts” than any other two 
Powers in the world to-day; and if all the “ Dreadnoughts ” 
in the world were sunk to-night, our naval superiority would 
be greater than it is at the present time. We cannot imagine 
the course of a naval war which would not tend steadily to 
increase the relative fighting value of the large resources we 
possess in pre-“ Dreadnoughts,” until, as time went on, quite 
old vessels would come out and play an important part.’ 


A year later, again addressing the House of Commons, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty declared : 


‘In the 700 war vessels which, apart from auxiliaries, we 
could mobilise to-morrow, the service and training of every 
man would average at least twice, and probably three times 
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as great as that of the personnel of any other navy in the 
world. That is a factor which cannot be measured, but it is 
a factor which ought not to be overlooked.’ 


The care which had been devoted to the organisation 
of the Home Fleets and the improvement of the drafting 
arrangements bore fruit in the month preceding war 
when almost all the ships were for the first time placed 
on a war footing as a peace evolution, and were in- 
spected by the King at Spithead. Before the vessels of 
the Second and Third Fleets had demobilised the shadow 
of war was cast over the country. During the days of 
strained relations, the Home Fleets ‘stood by.’ On 
Aug. 2, a notice was issued calling out all the Reserves ; 
for the peace evolution the Admiralty had had at their 
disposal only volunteers who came forward to earn a 
bounty of 1/. a head in addition to active service pay. 
At 4 aM. on the following morning—Aug. 3—the 
process of mobilisation had been completed. It repre- 
sented a triumph in organisation unparalleled in the 
history of the British Fleet. It was not until 11 o'clock 
on the evening of the following day that the British 
ultimatum to the German Government expired, although 
at 7 p.M. the British Ambassador in Berlin had been 
handed his passport. When the task of mobilisation had 
been completed, the Admiralty still had at their disposal 
no inconsiderable number of men whose services were 
not for the moment required. 

There is strong evidence for believing that the 
German High Sea Fleet was not mobilised until some 
days later. The active personnel consists of twenty-five 
per cent. only of long service volunteers—men who have 
served for more than three years; the remainder com- 
prise conscripts of three grades, with approximately 
three, two or one year’s service, the complements being 
completed with conscript reservists representing a low 
standard of naval efficiency. The preparedness of the 
British Fleet in contrast with the comparative unpre- 
paredness of that of Germany represented the first 
victory of our sea power. 

The next step taken by the Admiralty created not a 
little surprise and will repay consideration. Immediately 
the mobilisation was completed it was announced that 
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Sir John Jellicoe had assumed ‘supreme command of the 
Home Fleets with the acting rank of Admiral’ (for this 
officer was five down the list of vice-admirals at the time), 
and that Rear-Admiral Charles E. Madden had been 
appointed to be Chief of the Staff. Thus, without a word 
of explanation, Admiral Sir George Callaghan, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Home Fleets, was superseded, it 
being announced subsequently that he had been appointed 
for special service on the Admiralty War Staff. It should 
be placed on permanent record that the decision of the 
Admiralty to relieve Admiral Callaghan was in accord- 
ance with precedent and cast no reflection upon one of 
the most distinguished sea commanders of the British 
service. For eight years Admiral Callaghan had been 
continuously in command afloat with his flag flying—first 
as Rear-Admiral in the old Channel Fleet, then in com- 
mand of the Fifth Cruiser Squadron, subsequently as 
second in command of the Mediterranean Fleet, and, 
after two years at the head of the Second Division of 
the Home Fleet (old organisation) he was selected on 
Dec. 5, 1911, when still only a Vice-Admiral of less 
than two years’ standing, for the position of Commander- 
in-Chief of the reorganised Home Fleets. In the normal 
course he would have hauled down his flag at the end of 
1913, but the Admiralty attached such high value to his 
services that he was given a year’s extension. A few 
weeks before the outbreak of war it was announced that 
Sir John Jellicoe, then serving as Second Sea Lord, would 
succeed to the command of the Home Fleets, at the close 
of the year. Consequently, on the eve of hostilities, the 
Board of Admiralty merely antedated the latter officer's 
appointment. It is always dangerous to ‘swop horses 
when crossing the stream,’ and a change of officers in 
December, during the course of a naval war on which 
the fortunes of the whole Empire depend, would have 
been a serious error. Moreover, Sir George Callaghan 
is in his sixty-second year, while Sir John Jellicoe 
will not be fifty-five until Dec. 5 next, the day on 
which he would, in the ordinary course, have hoisted 
his flag. 

When the history of the present contest in the North 
Sea comes to be written, it will be held that Sir George 
Callaghan stood in much the same relation to Sir John 
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Jellicoe as that in which Lord St Vincent stood to Nelson, 
for it was the former who trained the naval forces 
with which the latter achieved his final victory. Every 
modern naval war has opened with just such an incident 
as occurred in the Home Fleets. On the eve of the naval 
operations against Italy in 1866 the Austrian Admiral, 
who had trained the crews, was relieved of his command 
in favour of Tegetthof, then only thirty-nine years old. 
When war between the United States and Spain became 
inevitable, the Navy Department at Washington called 
upon Rear-Admiral McNair, who was in the Pacific, to 
haul down his flag, which was replaced by that of 
Admiral Dewey. In the Atlantic the American naval 
forces, which were under Admiral Sicard, were immedi- 
ately turned over to Captain Sampson, a very junior 
officer, who was thus called upon to fly his flag for the 
first time when the Spanish Fleet was already in move- 
ment. Similarly in the Far East, when war was declared 
by Japan against Russia, Admiral Togo, who was acting 
as Superintendent of the Navy Yard at Mazuru, was 
suddenly required to assume command of the United 
Squadron in relief of the officer thez in authority. In 
each of the instances quoted the officer selected had won 
high repute as a strategist and tactician, and had the 
advantage of youth and, therefore, of ability to stand the 
strain of war. 

No sooner had Sir John Jellicoe taken over the 
command of the largest co-ordinated fleet ever assembled 
in peace or war than it became apparent that there was 
no intention of blockading the principal enemy. British 
policy was the direct opposite of this. It corresponded 
with the Nelsonian principle. When maintaining watch 
and ward off Toulon, Nelson declared, ‘My system is the 
very contrary of blockading. ... Every opportunity 
has been offered the enemy to put to sea, for it is there 
we hope to realise the hopes and expectations of our 
country. Had a blockade of the enemy been decided on, 
the approaches to his great naval bases would have been 
sown with British mines with the object of preventing 
his ships from putting to sea. The Admiralty have quite 
recently adopted the plan of laying mines in a certain 
limited area in the southern portion of the North Sea; but 
this is apparently for defensive purposes, and cannot be 
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considered as in the nature of a blockade. It was deter- 
mined not to blockade the enemy, but to offer him every 
temptation to come from behind the shelter of his shore 
guns and mine fields in order to accept the arbitrament 
of battle. The strategy was extremely simple. It con- 
sisted in guarding in overwhelming power the two exits 
from the North Sea and patrolling the eastern coast of 
Great Britain. By these means the enemy was prevented 
from breaking through into the Atlantic or from making 
a sudden dash for our shores with transports laden with 
troops, under a naval guard, in the hope of eluding the 
main fleet. At the same time the British Admiral threw 
forward submarines, destroyers and cruisers, and utilised 
the officers and men.of the naval air service to keep him 
informed of the movements of the enemy. Detail by 
detail this strategic policy has been revealed by the 
Admiralty in its successive statements as to progress 
of events. From the first it was determined that the 
fight for command of the sea should be localised, and 
that, except over the sunken ships of the British Navy, 
the enemy should not leave the North Sea. 

No sooner did war open than the question was 
asked ‘When will the enemy come out?’ A little con- 
sideration should have been sufficient to supply a con- 
vincing answer. The German High Sea Fleet was 
mobilised after the North Sea had been converted by 
our naval forces into a closed lake. Secondly, whereas 
the Grand Fleet had only one objective, contrary to all 
the expectations which had formed the basis of German 
naval policy, the German Navy found itself forced to 
guard two sea frontiers. The Admiralstab could congra- 
tulate themselves only upon one fortunate circumstance. 
In the spring of the present year the enlargement of the 
Kiel Canal had been completed, thus forming a strategic 
link between the North Sea, commanded by the British 
forces, and the Baltic, where Russia possessed a fleet-in- 
being of a size snd character which, in view of its 
possible influence upon military policy, could not be 
ignored. It is probable that experience has already 
proved to the Germans that the Kiel Canal, while offer- 
ing certain advantages, does not fulfil the high expecta- 
tions which led to the expenditure upon it of over 
20,000,0007.—the cost of ten Dreadnoughts of moderate 
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displacement. From the first Germany was unable to 
concentrate either in the North Sea or in the Baltic, and 
division means dispersion, and dispersion means weakness. 
While Admiral Ingenohl, with apparently the two active 
squadrons of the High Sea Fleet and its auxiliary flotillas, © 
maintained almost complete inactivity in the North 
Sea, a squadron of older battleships and a number of 
cruisers and mosquito craft adopted offensive tactics 
against Russia, the object being to prevent the Czar’s 
Government from using the Baltic for the transport of 
troops to the German littoral, where they could have 
been landed within eighty miles of Berlin. The policy of 
Germany was to use, with lightning rapidity as it was 
hoped and believed, her strong offensive weapon, the 
Army, and to hold in reserve her weaker arm, the Navy, 
content to create an ‘atmosphere’ in the North Sea by 
the pursuit of mosquito tactics and the sowing of mines, 
and to mask the weak, but far from negligible, Russian 
Fleet in the Gulf of Finland. 

In the circumstances, it is matter, therefore, for no 
surprise that the first two months of war have passed 
practically without an incident of first-class importance. 
In pursuit of her defensive policy Germany even before 
the declaration of war began to sow contact mines in the 
‘North Sea. It was believed, if we may judge from the 
writings of naval officers and others in close touch 
with the Admiralstab, that by this means the British 
superiority in materiel and personnel would be rapidly 
worn down. In fact the British Navy has lost only one 
cruiser, the ‘ Amphion,’ and one old gunboat, the ‘ Speedy,’ 
by this destructive agency. On the other hand, by the cut- 
ting out expedition in the Bight of Heligoland on Aug. 28, 
a British composite force of battle cruisers, light cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines inflicted upon the Germans 
a defeat of even higher moral than material value. They 
scooped out practically from under the guns of Heligo- 
land a number of cruisers and torpedo craft, and in the 
mist of the early morning sank two cruisers, another 
taking flight heavily on fire fore and aft and in a sinking 
condition, while two destroyers were destroyed and many 
others damaged. This exploit, with other minor incidents, 
robbed the Germans of over 19,000 tons of material, 
while, on the other hand, the British forces had lost 
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only about 7,000 tons, including the cruiser ‘ Pathfinder,’ 
whose destruction, owing to conflicting official statements, 
still remains a mystery, though it was probably due to 
a torpedo fired by the enemy. This was the balance 
down to Sep. 22, when by a successful coup a flotilla of 
five German submarines surprised the armoured cruiser 
‘Aboukir, and while her consorts, the ‘Cressy’ and 
‘Hogue,’ were manning and lowering boats they too 
were attacked and sunk, with heavy loss of life. Thus 
the first seven weeks of the war closed with an exploit 
which seemingly reinforced the opinion of those naval 
officers who have attached high offensive value to the 
submarine. This ‘incident ’—the loss of three obsolescent 
cruisers—was of little military consequence. 


The strategic theatre coming next in importance was 
the Mediterranean. In this area the developments which 
occurred after the outbreak of war were not of so 
gratifying a character as those in the North Sea. 
Germany had in these waters a small squadron con- 
sisting of the battle-cruiser ‘Goeben’ and the light 


cruiser ‘Breslau. These two vessels carried out a 
marauding expedition during the opening days of the 
war along the Algerian coast, bombarding defenceless 
towns, and were then chased to the port of Messina, 
where they coaled. They eventually put to sea, the 
officers and crews convinced that they would have to 
fight against heavy odds. Before leaving they made 
their wills, which were deposited, together with their 
personal belongings, with the German Consul; and with 
flags flying and decks cleared for action the ships left the 
port. There is no reason to doubt that these prepara- 
tions for hostilities were based upon the knowledge that 
a large naval force under the French flag had taken 
station to the north of the Straits, and that a British 
squadron was to the south. The German ships deter- 
mined to face the British rather than the French. The 
decision was a wise one. In circumstances which have 
not been explained, these swift ships were enabled to 
elude the British force, consisting presumably of three 
battle-cruisers, at least as powerful as the larger German 
ship, although somewhat slower, and one or more light 
cruisers. The light cruiser Gloucester did in fact get in 
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touch with the fleeing enemy, but there is no evidence 
that the British battle-cruisers came into action. They 
were apparently too far away from the southern end of 
the Straits of Messina to operate effectively. What- 
ever the cause, these two vessels were enabled to escape 
into the Mediterranean without fighting and to take 
refuge in the Dardanelles, to be eventually purchased by 
the Porte. 

Owing to this unfortunate sequence of events, the 
British Navy lost the opportunity of sinking, though it 
may be at some cost, these two German men-of-war. 
No explanation has so far been furnished as to this 
failure. After the return to this country of Admiral 
Sir Berkeley Milne, the Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean, who was due in any case to haul down 
his flag, it was officially announced that the Board 
approved the measures which he had taken for dealing 
with the German cruisers—the carrying out of which 
had been delegated to Rear-Admiral Ernest Troubridge.* 
It only remains to add that subsequently war was declared 
against Austria-Hungary; and the British ships passed 
under the command of Vice-Admiral de Lapayrére, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the French Metropolitan Fleet, 
who forthwith adopted in the Adriatic a policy very 
similar to that followed by Sir John Jellicoe in the 
North Sea. 

In the outer seas German men-of-war exhibited from 
the first considerable enterprise. Whether acting under 
orders communicated by wireless telegraphy by the 
Admiralstab in Berlin or on the initiative of the several 
officers in command, these ships succeeded in interfer- 
ing to a limited extent with British shipping. When 
war broke out, Germany had the following ships on 
duty in foreign waters (the speeds of the cruisers being 
indicated) : 

Far East . ‘Scharnhorst’ Armoured cruiser (22°5 
knots). 

‘Gneisenau’ Armoured cruiser (23°5 
knots). 





* This incident is to be the subject of special enquiry by the Admiralty. 
Rear-Admiral Troubridge, second in command in the Mediterranean, was 
recalled to England in the middie of September to facilitate the investigation. 
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Far East . ‘Emden’ Light cruiser (24 knots). 
. ‘Niirnberg’ a rh (23 knots). 
‘Titis’ 
; To Gunboats (old). 
* Luchs’ 
- *890* 2) 
* . ‘Taku’ § 
Australasia . ; | Gunboats (old). 
45 . ‘Cormoran 
West African ‘Eber’ Gunboat (old). 
Coast 
East African ‘Kénigsberg’ Light cruiser (235 knots). 
Coast 
West Coast of ‘Leipzig’ Light cruiser (23 knots) 
America attached to China 
Squadron. 
East Coast of ‘Karlsruhe’ Light cruiser (28 knots). 
America ‘Dresden’ ” » (24:5 knots). 


Torpedo boat destroyers, 


In each of the seas in which German ships became 
actively engaged in harrying British commerce, the 
British Navy was represented in greater force than the 
German Fleet, and was able to count upon limited assist- 
ance from sundry French cruisers which were either on 
foreign stations when hostilities began or were im- 
mediately thrown out at the opening of the war. After 
the third week in August the Powers of the Triple 
Entente had, moreover, the support of the Fleet of 
Japan, intent on capturing Kiao-Chau. Japan possessed a 
strong force of cruisers. Altogether there are under the 
Japanese ensign about twenty effective cruisers; and 
consequently, with the co-operation of the squadrons of 
the British and French Fleets and the ships of the 
Australian Fleet unit, there were available in the Pacific 
and the Indian Ocean thirty cruisers, while Germany 
possessed only four. The relative strength in the Atlantic 
was also favourable to the Triple Entente. Soon after 
the beginning of the war the Admiralty announced that 
there were twenty-four British cruisers, besides some 
ships under the French ensign, engaged in hunting down 
the German men-of-war. Happily for British commerce 
the crisis developed so rapidly that the Admiralstab in 
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Berlin was unable to carry into effect the elaborate plans 
which had been prepared for the arming of a large 
number of merchant liners. So far as is known, only a 
few of these ships got to sea; and three of them, after a 
short career of destruction, have been sunk. The first, 
the ‘ Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, was discovered by the 
cruiser ‘ Highflyer’ at Rio de Oro engaged in coaling 
from colliers in contravention of international law, as 
she had replenished her bunkers in the same territorial 
waters only a few days before. After an action lasting 
an hour and a quarter, the ‘Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse’ 
was sunk. The cruiser ‘ Berwick, on Sep. 12, captured 
the Hamburg-America ship ‘Spreewald.’ It was the 
good fortune of Captain Noel Grant, in command of the 
Cunard liner ‘Carmania,’ to destroy the third ship on Sep. 
14 off the East Coast of South America. In this instance 
the fighting lasted for one hour and forty-five minutes, 
and then the German vessel capsized and disappeared. 
The smart performance of these British men-of-war left 
only two or three armed merchant ships under the 
German flag still at large. 

Unfortunately, however, the German men-of-war, 
which have been specified, continued to harass British 
commerce and do other warlike acts in spite of all the 
efforts to hunt them down. The ‘ Niirnberg, advancing 
under the French flag, seized the station of the Pacific 
Cable Board at Fanning Island and cut this important 
line of communication. The ‘Emden,’ escaping from 
Tsingtao, placed herself across the Indian trade route, 
and in five days captured six British merchant ships in 
the Bay of Bengal, sinking five, and sending the crews on 
board the sixth to Calcutta, after which she bombarded 
Madras. ‘Subsequently, off Colombo, the ‘Emden’ took 
four more vessels; and other captures by German 
ships have been reported. The explanation of the 
long period of immunity from interference which these 
vessels enjoyed may be attributed to their possession of 
speeds considerably in excess of those of the British 
cruisers in pursuit of them, and to the wide area of sea 
over which their operations ranged. It can hardly be 
doubted, moreover, that the British ships had to devote 
no little attention to the convoy of transports on their 
way to Europe and to securing the safety of the more 
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important British ships inward and outward bound. It 
will probably be established, moreover, that masters of 
British ships which were lost failed to conform to the 
precautionary measures recommended by the Admiralty. 
While the losses of ships and cargoes which we suffered 
were regrettable, they were insignificant in comparison 
with the damage which it had been anticipated that 
an enterprising enemy would be able to inflict owing to 
the predominance of the British mercantile flag on the 
seas of the world. The British Navy entered upon the 
war with a great preponderance of strength in cruisers ; 
but most of the vessels, though more powerfully armed 
than the German ships, were lacking in speed. 

On the other hand, the British naval forces in the 
outer seas, either by direct action or by insuring the safe 
movement of military forces, have dealt effective blows 
at the colonial empire of Germany. On Aug. 7 Togo- 
land was seized, its wireless station being subsequently 
destroyed; on the 29th of the same month Samoa sur- 
rendered; and a few days later the British cruiser 
‘Pegasus ’—afterwards caught (when cleaning) and dis- 
abled by a German vessel of twice her power—put out 
of action the wireless telegraphy station at Dar-es-Salam. 
On Sep. 11 a naval brigade under Commander J. A. H. 
Beresford occupied the town of Herbertshéhe in the 
Island of Neu Pommern, the largest island in the Bis- 
marck Archipelago. After eighteen hours’ fighting over 
six miles of bush, this Australian naval force captured 
the wireless station. Another link between Germany 
and the outer world was thus broken; and before the 
close of September the British flag was flying over the 
island of Nauru, and the enemy’s last wireless station 
in the Pacific had been destroyed.* 

Apart from other incidents of minor importance, this 
brief summary exhausts the narrative of the eight weeks 
of naval warfare in which the British Fleet has been 
engaged. The Germans have been content to adopt a 
defensive policy in the North Sea. Before war was 
declared the converted merchant ship Kénigin Luise 
began sowing mines in the fair-way of commerce. This 





* The Japanese have since occupied—for military reasons—Jaluit, the 
seat of Government of the Marshall Islands. 
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course was pursued with considerable ingenuity and enter- 
prise, with the result that, besides the loss of a cruiser 
and a gunboat, to which reference has already been 
made, one British merchant ship, many British trawlers 
and about a dozen vessels under neutral flags were 
destroyed. A small fieet of British fishing-boats has also 
been captured. In the outer seas, where the conditions 
‘were more favourable, an offensive policy directed against 
commerce was carried out. Neither in the main nor in 
the subsidiary strategical areas did Germany in the early 
period of the war achieve any successes which can by 
any possibility affect the final issue, while the victories 
of British sea power were of the first military importance 
in spite of the loss of some merchant ships. The ship- 
ping of Germany and Austria-Hungary was either 
captured or forced to seek the shelter of neutral ports. 
The oversea trade of the Allies was from the very 
opening of hostilities completely strangled, while one 
colony after another of the former Power was cut from 
the Fatherland. It had been assumed in Germany that 
it would be possible to carry a great part of the oversea 
trade of the Empire in neutral bottoms. This expecta- 
tion was not realised. The only great Powers which 
remained neutral were Italy and the United States. The 
shipowners and traders of the former country showed, 
however, no inclination to make profits by becoming the 
ocean carriers of Germany and Austria-Hungary; and, 
whatever may have been the inclination of business men 
on the other side of the Atlantic, they were debarred 
from rendering Germany any assistance by the fact that 
the American mercantile marine is one of the smallest 
in the world. Another circumstance which militated 
against Germany was the fact that the very mines which 
were sown in pursuit of military policy proved a serious 
obstacle to commercial policy, since these destructive 
weapons were a strong deterrent of shipping operations 
to and from Dutch ports. 

Reviewing the two months of naval warfare in which 
the British fleets have been engaged, the British peoples 
throughout the world have good cause for satisfaction. 
Whatever disappointments have had to be borne may 
be traced partly to the lack of swift cruisers—for 
which our small-Navy people are to blame—but also 
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in no small measure to the failure of the Oversea 
Dominions to conform to the Admiralty’s repeatedly 
expressed wish that they should co-operate with the 
mother-country with a view to providing an Imperial 
Squadron. If such a free-moving naval force of swift 
~ships—battle-cruisers and light’ cruisers—had existed 
when hostilities opened it cannot be doubted that we 
should have been spared the losses of British merchant 
ships owing to the activity of a comparatively few 
German free-lances. With such a fast squadron tied by 
no strategical consideration to any one sea area, but at 
complete liberty to divide so as to suit the conditions 
which came into view at the beginning of hostilities, the 
Admiralty would have been in a position immediately to 
hunt down the German vessels on the trade routes of the 
Empire. Thus not only would the lines of communica- 
tion between the United Kingdom and the Dominions 
on the one hand, and between British and neutral 
markets on the other, have been rendered free from peril, 
but no inconsiderable loss due to the enemy’s depreda- 
tions would have been saved. The economies of peace 
are the extravagances of war. Nelson’s repeated cry 
was ‘more frigates, more frigates.’ The lesson which 
may be deduced from experience of war on the sea may 
be expressed in modern terms, ‘more cruisers, more 
cruisers—and swift ones.’ 
ARCHIBALD Hurp. 
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